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PREFACE 


More than twenty yean ago the Oxford University Press 
published my study of Baji Reo II end the Edit Indie Company* This 
was followed by a slender volume on Baji Rao's life in exile. The 
present work, which relates to his adopted son, Nana Sahib and 
the part he played in die Revolt of 1857. brings the trilogy to an 
end* 

The collection of material available in India was completed and 
the book planned early in 1957 when T received an offer of a 
Research Fellowship from die School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London* This enabled me to examine 
official records and private papers not to be found in this country 
and fill up gaps in information. 

An early draft of the book was read by Professor N. K. Sinha 
and Dr, A. C. Banerjee of the University of Calcutta and Dr. 
S. Copal of the Ministry of External Affairs, Government of 
India and a latex version by Professor C, H. Philips of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, London, Professor Milton 
Singer and Professor Stephen Hay of the University of Chicago 
and Dr. Margaret Fisher and Dr. L. Rose of the University of 
California, Berkeley. To them my thanks are due. I am particu¬ 
larly obliged to Professor B* M. Chaudhuri of the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, West Bengal, for his valu¬ 
able criticisms and for helping me in preparing the press copy. 
Mr. Sobhan Basu has read the proofs with me and prepared the 
Index. 

I am grateful for the facilities I received from the National 
Archives of India, New Delhi and from the librarian and staff 
of the National Library and of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
the India Office Library and the British Museum, London 
and the Royal Library, Windsor. 

The drawings from General Neill's sketch-book and other 
pictures of Cawnpore ate published by kind permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum and the pictures of Nana Sahib 
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as a young man and of the prisoner believed to be Nana Sahib are 
reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 

In spelling of proper names the current practice has been 
generally followed. A few exceptions, however, ore to be noticed. 
The form 'Canges' has not been changed to ^Ganga', and old 
spellings of' Nana Sahib’ and ‘Cawnpore’ have been retained. 
Finally, I would like to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Professor A. L, Basham of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, for much kindness and help, 

P.C.G. 

Department of History 
Ji&it’pur University 
Calcutta 32 
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NANA SAHIB AT BITHUR 

About five nib nonb-wrtt of the canronmcn. 

nvrawload branches olffron. the maul street- It JT® 
village of&ithur. I. is a pleasant journey » « 
on Kith sides of the road shed .hen hark and f * 

fields arc yellow with mustard flowers an t ert j 

ranee in die atr. There is nor much hatmano L 1 you near £ 

end of your journey. Then you pas. 

railway track, and you ate at Bithur. ruins of Azi- 

to your left cover, your vrew of die .«•£-«^% 

mullah 1 * house and dedicated to Siva, some 

your right are groups of temples, mor Y ^ . nd them i> the 

ofthemdadngfrom the eighteenth t ^ N ^ ro bcr brings 

broad shining nver. The annual > tacred rlace. 

thousands of pilgrims to the village, or lE 1111 br j a | 10 rsc 

Hindu tradition Unks i. wirh Brahma, svho celeb™«d,ra. ^ 
sacrifice here when he finished creating ^ 

associared with .he peer Valmiki ^ ’ af™ il Hod as rhe 
some ume P But its importance lasts onj becomes a 

fair ends and the visitors return, » . where 

half-forgotten desolate village- ExceF r - [y i n many 

one comes for the holy dip. there » *^£ 

temples there is no worshipper and V 

comes theie is hardly any ray oflight in an) ® b die British 

Birhur has seen better days. Until its destrueuonby the n ^ 

troops in rS$S it was a place ot some Ba jj Rio 11 . 

thirty years it was the residence of the . . surrendered to Sir 
After his defeat at the battle oi Sooni, 1 J I pcshwaship and 

John Malcolm on 2 June cighl |Ahs of rupees 

a C ^Benares o, an, odrer sacred place in 
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Hindustan . On 12 June Baji Rao, accompanied by about 1,200 
men, crossed the Narmada, He was first taken to Mathura and 
then to Bithur, which was fixed as his permanent home. 

A plot of land was granted as fagir to Baji Rao for his residence, 
and an office for the Commission was set up, to maintain dose 
relations with the ex-Peshwa. By Bengal Regulation I of ig]z, 

) a P r was placed outside the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
East India Company. 

Bithur was not the place Baji Rao would have selected for his 
retirement. He had turned down two proposals made by the 
English, Monghyr and Gorakhpur. The heat of Monghyr * would 
kill him, and Gorakhpur was rejected because 'there was no 
temple of sanctity in the neighbourhood, Baji Rao's suggestion 
that Benares, and failing that Mathura, should be his permanent 
residence, was not accepted by the Covemor-General. Lord 
Hastings thought it would be of'great inconvenience and hazard’ 
so allow him to settle at Btntras or any other Hindoo city’, white 
Mathura was too near the frontier. Baji Rao feared that Bithur was 
a very unhealthy place. But Lord Hastings found no reason to 
change his decision. It had been for four years the home of the 
Bengal Army and was used as a station of the district of Cawxi- 
pore; it was unlikely, therefore, that it would be unhealthy. Indeed 
the climate of Bithur evidently suited the ex-Peshwa. At the time 
of his surrender John Malcolm considered that Baji Rao would 
not live long, owing to his ‘feeble constitution’ and 'debauched 
habits*. James Manson, who was the Commissioner with the 
ex-Peshwa in rS 31, also thought that he would not survive long, 
and while recommending the gift ofajejrr tenable during his life, 
hoped that the ‘total extent of the sacrifice* would not be much. 
In 1840 the Government of the North-Western Provinces con¬ 
sidered that his end was near, and prepared a set of rules for the 
guidance of the Commissioner in the event of his death. Baji Rao 
belied all such expectations and lived for another eleven years. He 
died in January rSji, at the age of seventy-seven. 

Baji Rao at Bithur was never a cause of serious anxiety to the 
East India Company. He did not tty to cling to the shadow of his 
former power and soon accepted the changed circumstances. The 
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thought that oppressed him most in the early years of his retire¬ 
ment was the lack of a son and heir. One of his sons died within 
a few days of his birth and another survived only a few months. 
In 1827 Baji Rao adopted two sons. One was Dhondo Pant, 
better known as Nana Sahib, and the other Sadashiv Rao, alias 
Dada Sahib. Both were sons of Madhav Rao Narayan Bhat, 
of Bengaon near Mathcran. A few years later, Baji Rao adopted 
another son named Gangadhar Rao, alias Bala Sahib. Baji 
Rio was survived by Nana Sahib, Bala Sahib and two 
daughters, Yoga Bai and Kusuma Bai. Sadhasiv Rao predeceased 
him.' 

When the terms of the surrender of the cx-Pcshwa were settled 
in 1818, it was understood that the annual pension of eight lakhs 
of rupees granted to him by the East India Company would ter¬ 
minate with his death, and would not continue to his successors. 
Lord Hastings considered that it was too large an amount. He 
suspected that Malcolm had been influenced by the picture of 
fallen greatness and had granted terms ‘more favourable than he 
contemplated*. Some of Malcolm's colleagues, however, were of a 
different opinion. Elphinstone considered the sum of eight lakhs 
just adequate, ‘a very reasonable provision". Thomas Munro s 
view was that eight lakhs of rupees 'was not too much for the 
fallen head of the Marhacta empire’, if he had arrested the 
Peshwa he would have offered him ten in place of eight lakhs. 
Neither Elphinstone nor Munro expected that the cx-Peshwa was 
to have such a long life, and Malcolm seems to have taken com¬ 
fort in the thought that it was a personal allowance and would 
soon terminate at his death. 1 

Baji Rao was naturally anxious to have some provision for his 
family. In 18 J7 the Commissioner at Bitbur informed the 
Governor-General that Baji Rao desired that his pension, or at 
least a portion of it, should be continued to his family after his 
death. The Governor-General advised the Commissioner to 

1 Gupu, Tlx Last Cmmisswnrri, ff. 2-$, pi. 

iFoi. See. Cam. 12 June ISIS (mA)(::); 24 July l!i 9 (24,1: 7 Aug. 1S1S 
(is); Papttt m £Wjj7‘ and Mabrxttt Wars, p. 457: Maksim, FaSdcd Histrty if 
India, L 527; Gleig, Stt Tbmer Manta, iiL 261. 
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explain to Baji Rao that the pension was 'purely personal to him* 
self ’ and would not descend either in part or in full to his adopted 
sons. In 1840 the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
instructed the Commissioner that on the ex-Peshwa's death ‘an 
adopted son or other claimants’ to his property should be informed 
that their claim was ‘restricted to the private property of the 
Peshwa’; they had no right to any consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment on the ground of their connection with him'. The question 
was also referred ro the Directors of the East India Company, who 
agreed with the Government of India that it was ‘unnecessary at 
present to take into consideration the claim which the ex-Peshwa 
urges on behalf of his adopted son’. 1 The Directors believed that 
Baji Kao’s pension had 'afforded him the means of accumulating 
an ample patrimony for his heir 1 . 1 The question was, however, 
never allowed to rest. Three years later, in 1S47, die Commis¬ 
sioner informed the Governor*General that he had been ‘fre¬ 
quently much pressed on the subject of a future pension’ for Saji 
Kao's family, and that for some time Baji Rao had contemplated 
sending an agent to England to urge his case before the Directors. 
The plan was ultimately abandoned. The Commissioner wrote 
that the ex-Peshwa's hopes rested on the ‘favourable impression’ 
which might be made on the mind of the Governor-General, 
and through his intervention he expected to Iiave ‘a favourable 
reconsideration* of his wishes. 1 

This was probably the last occasion in Baji Rao s lifetime when 
the question of the continuation of the ex-Pcshwa*s pension was 
brought by the Commissioner before the Governor-General. The 
ex-Pcshwa had not the satisfaction of securing an allowance for 
his adopted son Nana Sahib. But in his wall, made in 1841, he 
made him die sole successor to his property. After his death 
‘Dhundoo Pam Nam, eldest son, Moolth Purdhan* would be the 
‘master and heir to the guiitt of the Pcshwa’ and would be the 
'sole possessor of his wealth and property* and exercise 'sole con¬ 
trol over them’. No separate provision was made for Baji Rao’s 
widows and the younger son, Cangadhar Rao Bala Sahib. It was, 

* For. PoL Com. 6 Nov, 1847(207) ; Gupta, op, ot pp. 93-94. 

* Ibid. 1 Ibid, 



Naha Sahib as a young nun. Knyjl Librify s Wmdkn, 



k Nam Sahib f from SbcpbcrJ's Perianal Nmjiivt 0/ thf Qaibmk and Mainxrr af 

Ctf Timfnfn. 
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however, stated that ‘Dhondoo Pant and his children wdjieirt 
were to ‘give due and brotherly support according to custom to 

L> 3 n<lurJj B Rio Sadastliv, add .o children -J” 

ihc event of having hereafter a son of my own body, Baj ^ 
added he was to be 'a Mookh Purdhan and heir to the piUit 
the Paishwa' and the sole master of alt his property'rhewtU^ 
duly arrested by Baji Rao’s Am* Ramchandra Pant Subedar, 
Ramchandra. son Nana Narayan Rao and the Comnu™ 
Tames Manson. The use of the term MM JWk w> «*£ 
a natural inclination to ding to the old family utle. that aube um 
had lost all significance. It also probably indicates that B*J jR 
still hoped that an allowance for the Pcshwa s fiumly ^fi ht •* 

C T^aWbI’lS > ^bccamcthc lKir to Baji JWl P»P«J 
was a young man in his thirties at the time of his father s deal! . 
Though he* was one of the principal leaders of the outbreak a 
lS 57 nm much is known about his early life, and from stray bits 
of information one comes across, his figure does not emerge very 
dearly. Baji Rao had a personal charm of his own an was a 
popuL figure in his retirement. This was largely due to his 
charities, the memory of which the present generation 
still cherishes, and to the romantic 

fallen greatness. Many never ceased to regard hum* the I eshwa. 
According to a newspaper report, during hi* U* &** *« 
residence and the roads about it were literal!? ^ 

anxiously enquiring after the state of his hea t . f 

never enjoyed such popularity. But he apparently made a favour- 
SfciSfion on some. Moriand, who was the Commissioner 
for a short period after Baji Rao’s death, described him as a quiet 
unostentatious young man and not at alt addicted to 
gaut habits’ . J Othen, however, did not always share Mori 
opinion of Nana Sahib- John Lang, who came to lndra one 
year before the outbreak and enjoyed Nanas hospitality at 

• Ft*. Pol Cons. 26 Feb. i8jS {nsj-70) J Gupta, op. at. pp- 194-?. 

The EfiiMmsnadh&terf CbramtU, 11 F«b. tS Ji. 

1 For, Pol- Com, 1 Oct. iS$i (9) wIoiiim. 
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Bichur, considered him "not a man of ability nor a fool 1 , 3 Colonel 
Maude, who accompanied General Havelock on his march to 
Cawnporc in July 1857, never met Nana Sahib, but was told 
by Dr. Tresidder, who had attendcd Nana in his professional 
capacity, that he was 'an excessively uninteresting person 1 , and 
Maude s account makes him singularly so: ‘between thirty and 
*~ ort y 10 f age p of middle height, stolid features and increasing 

stoutness, he might well have passed for the ordinary shopkeeper 
of the bazaar* had it not been for the Marhatta contour of the 
1 urban. Maude thought that he "did not speak English, and his 
habits of self indulgence had no tinge of poetry about them. He was 
particular about his £hee w loved the eyes of the dancing girls 
rubbed round with lamp black, and their lips rosy with the juice 
of betebnut; whilst his ear for music was satisfied with the rude 
viol and tomtom (or small hand drum) that accompanied their 
slowly-revolving petticoats. But of any of the refinements of sen¬ 
sual enjoyment he was wholly ignorant*,* 

Baji Rao was an educated person* well versed in Sanskrit and 
well-known as a patron of Marathi poetry of a frivolous nature, 
h is a pity one knows so little about Nana Sahib's education* 
Martin thought that the British Government never made any 
effort 'to influence Baji Rao in the education of his adopted son*, 1 
Mead's statement that Nana Sahib ‘received English education' 
docs not seem to be quite accurate. 1 Martin believed that Nana 
knew very little English.* Lang, however* found him holding in 
his hand three English newspapers, the Delhi Gazette, the 
M&fufsttite and the Engttibmdn* But his knowledge of English* 
if any* was apparently limited, for he had in his employ a Eurasian 
named 1 odd* who, as he told Lang, explained to him the con¬ 
tents of the journals. 

Nana Sahib is sometimes repotted to have been fond of Euro¬ 
pean society. But it is not fair to imagine* as some writers seem to 
do, that lus professed friendship with the English was pan of a 

1 Ling, IVutdffintt tfl Irt£*, p, [Ik 
: Maude And Shenrr, the Mutiny, Ln$. 

1 Mutui, Tie fatal Emfw, & ^ * Mwd. Th Srpn Rm>lt P n* 

s Mamti, Dp. ol js. 243. r ^ 

* Lifl^op.oLp, uj. 
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design. His object perhaps was to impress Favourably the Euro¬ 
pean society as Cawnpote and the foreign vis iron at Bithur, in the 
hope (hit ultimately the Government might be induced to re¬ 
consider the question of granting a portion of his father’s pension 
to him. Mead's statement that he was *a frequent visitor at the 
tables of Europeans of rank' is no doubt an exaggeration. 1 Kaye 
pointed out that some authors confused Nana Narayan Rao, son 
of Ramchandra Pant, Baji Rao’s intuit, with Nana Sahib. : It is 
not unlikely that Mead has made the same mistake. 

There is a completely opposite view, according to which Nana 
never came to Cawnpote, as he feared that the Company's 
Government would not show him proper courtesy. Martin, how¬ 
ever, quotes an account published in the Illustrated Timer, the 
writer of which knew Nana Sahib intimately and always re¬ 
garded him as 'one of the best and the most hospitable natives in 
the Upper Provinces*. 1, Nam maintained at Bithur a suite of 
rooms for the use of Europeans and also offered carriages and 
horses for their use. He occasionally gave parties to the European 
residents at Cawnporc and distributed prizes after dances and 
sports, but he hardly mixed with his guests. Martin says ‘he gave 
sumptuous entertainmenrs, made hunting parties for strangers of 
distinction, and was always ready to lend his elephants and .. » 
his equipages also for the use of the neighbouring sahibs and 
mcmsahibsV 

Court, who was the Magistrate of Cawnporc before the Mutiny, 
wrote w Tbt Times that it was a common error to think that ‘the 
Nana was in frequent association with English residents. ... 
Disgusted at his deprivation by the Governor-General, Lord 
Dilhousie, of his salute as heir of the Peshwa, or of any salute, he 
shut himself up in his palace at Bithoor, and the only Europeans 
he ever saw wctc the magistrate of the district or the Commissioner 
of the Division or other official who was under an obligation, 
since the abolition of the Resident’s office, to visit him periodi¬ 
cally. The Nana would not move to pay his respects to the Vice- 


1 Mdd^op.OL p. 135. 

1 Kaye ind MaLLkoii* History of dx Judim Mutiny fifiStf), L 42 J T 
1 Miiuiit op. ctt. p. 240. * \hiA* 
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roy [Governor-General] even, because deprived of his salute'. 
Nana Sahib, however, occasionally entertained Europeans. Court 
merni a ned t hat on the occasion of the ann ual religious fair at Bithu r 
he provided entertainment for the European visitors in the house 
which in former times was “The Residency". But the Nana never 
appeared as the host.' Baba Bhat or Bala Rao represented him. 1 

Another letter in The Times mentioned the holding of‘a large 
parry' at Bithur in the winter of 1851-55 to the European residents 
at and near Cawnpore*. The party lasted the whole day and till 
late at night; Nana Sahib appeared for about half an hour. The 
guests were entertained to ‘breakfast, lunch, archery, dinner and a 
ball in the evening'. 1 

The only European habit that Nana Sahib seems to have 
acquired was playing billiards. Lang played with him during his 
stay at Bithur. 'I am not a bad billiard player', Lang writes, ‘but 
it was quite evident to me that he suffered me to beat him as easily 
as 1 did, simply out of what he considered to be politeness.' Lang 
also gives an interesting account of a dinner as his guest at Bithur. 

' 1 sat down to a table twenty feet long .., which was covered with 
a damask tablecloth of European manufacture, but instead of a 
dinner napkin there was a bedroom towel. The soup... was 
served up in a trifle dish which had formed a pan of a dessert ser¬ 
vice belonging to the 9th Lancers—at all events die arms of that 
regiment were upon it ; but the plate in to which 1 ladled it with 
a broken tea cup, was of the old willow pattern. The pilao which 
followed the soup was served upon a huge plated dish, but the 
plate from which I ate it was of the very commonest description. 
The knife was a bone-handled affair; the spoon and the fork were 
of silver and of Calcutta make. The plated side dishes containing 
vegetables were odd ones, one was round and the other was oval. 
The pudding was brought in upon a soup plate of blue and gold 
pattern and the cheese was placed before me on a glass dish 
belonging to a dessert service. The cool claret I drank out of a 
richly cut champagne glass and the beet out of an American 
tumbler, of the very worst quality.'* 

* Ttr Tours . 19 On. r! 7 S- 

J Lang, op. rit. pp. j 07.114. 


1 7 Tr Timet, j t On. 1S74. 
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Nana Sahib's hospitality was not faultless, but following the 
common practice of Indian aristocracy, he kept an open house for 
Europeans. It is not surprising therefore that he was treated with 
considerable respect by the British officials at Cawnpore, to 
whom he was known by his courtesy title of Maharaja of Bithur. 

After the ex-Peshwa's death in 1851, Nana Sahib’s chief 
concern was making out a case for a suitable allowance for him¬ 
self; he had also other causes for worry. As soon as Baji Rao’s will 
was published it was challenged by a lady calling herself Yasoda 
Bar, widow of Pcshwa Savai Madhav Rao, After Savai Madhav 
Rao’s death in 1756, his widow, Yasoda Bai, who was then a 
child, was made to adopt Baji Rao’i younger brother, Chimnaji 
Appa. Chimnaji became the Pcshwa. But he was removed from 
office after a few weeks. The adoption was declared invalid and 
Yasoda Bai was taken to Raigarh, where she was reported to have 
died in rSio. Six years later, however, a lady calling herself 
Yasoda Bai claimed that the story of the death was false, and as 
Savai Madhav Rao’s widow, demanded her husband’s property. 
It caused 3 good deal of embarrassment, bur after some enquiry 
she was declared to be an impostor. Similar claims were made by 
her about 1826 and in 1829. Borh attempts were unsuccessful, and 
in 1834, when she again pressed her claims, the Commissioner at 
Bithur suggested to the Government of India that she should be 
prosecuted for false impersonation and attempts to benefit herself 
by fraudulent means. The Government was not prepared to take 
such measures, and in 1849 a similar claim was preferred by the 
same lady,' 

Soon after Baji Rao’s death it was found that she had a more 
ambitious scheme. She had then made her home in Calcutta and 
resided at Chitpur, in the northern part of the city. She cn mended 
that the will by which Nana Sahib had become the sole heir of the 
cx-Peshwa’s property was a forgery, and produced a document 
which she called the last will and testament of Baji Rao. It made 
her the sole heir of Baji Rao’s property and left out Nana Sahib 
altogether. Her story was that she was the real Yasoda Bai and had 
escaped from her prison. It was commonly believed that she had 
a Cupu, op. cii. pp. ; For. Pol. Cons* Dec. 1G49 (J73) enclosure. 
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died -it but hi ifiiS a of three bund ted 

Sirahmins assembled at Benares and declared her to be the real 
Y asoda Rai. Baji Rao also, 1 repenting his cruel conduct towards 
her, acknowledged her as Savai Madhav Rat/s widow and "be¬ 
came friendly to her and corresponded with her up to the time of 
his death * and informed her diat should she survive him, he would 
make her malick [owner] of all his property 1 . On 13 June 1^5 i p a 
fortnight before his death, he is said to have dictated his last will, 
which was taken down by a clerk named Ramchandra Narayan, 
and Baji Rao duly signed ir and affixed his seal to it. It was 
handed over to the clerk with instructions to deliver it immedi¬ 
ately after his death. 

It was also stated in this document that Baji Rao had previously 
sent an agent to Yasoda Bai entreating her to see him at Bkhur, 
but that she was then unable to come. The ex-Pcshwa feared diat 
his servants, connections and brethren of the same caste or sect 1 
would waste and appropriate his property, and he repented that 
m the past he had appropriated to himself estates belonging to 
\ asoda Bah This was a "very wicked proceeding 1 and the dying 
Pcshwa wanted to atone for it + B Ir is my will/ Baji Rao stated, 
that after me you may possess my entire estate and substance, *,, 
\ ou are the malfck or mistress of my wealth . * a all the property 
and effects I possess at the present time or whatever may hereafter 
accrue to my estate within the jurisdiction of the Covernor- 
GencraPin-Cotincil and the Court of Directors and Her Majesty P s 
Supreme Court and Her Majesty the Queen of England, thar you 
do possess and take to yourself. My tw r o wives and two daughters 
are very young and you will support and protect them, but they 
have no claim of ownership/ 1 By signing away the whole of his pro¬ 
perty 10 Yasoda Bai he hoped to obtain forgiveness for past wrongs. 

This document, if genuine, would have been the last will and 
testament of the ex-Pcshwa* As it was drawn up only fifteen days 
before his death, it would have automatically cancelled his earlier 
will made in 1841, But Archibald Grant, solicitor to the East 
India Company, thought this will was "a very suspicious docu¬ 
ment and the Government of India considered that the person 
1 For. Pol Com, 11 Aug. 1157(1*3). 
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calling herself Yasoda Bai was 'an impost or and, the alleged will 
therefore a forgery’. The fact that no provision was made for the 
ex-Peshwa’s widows and daughters in the will, their maintenance 
being left solely to the mercy of Yasoda Bai, and that the adopted 
sons, Nana Sahib and Bala Sahib, were not even mentioned, all 
these add to one’s suspicion. This is further increased by Yasoda 
Bai's accusation that Nana was not really the adopted son of the 
cx-Pcshwa. 

The lady calling herself Yasoda Bai applied to the Supreme 
Court for probate of Baji Rao’s will. Baji Rao's next of kin and 
Grant, solicitor to the East India Company, were served with 
special citations to appear in the Supreme Court w ithin four days 
and ‘to accept or refuse probate of the will of Baji Rao’ or show 
cause why probate of the will should not be granted to Yasoda 
Bai, ’the executrix named in the will of the deceased.' Grant 
thought that the next of kin, the widows and the daughters of the 
ex-Peshwa raiding at Bithur, could not ‘possibly be served with 
the citations, much less appear within the time limit to show 
cause*. He suspected that Yasoda Bai’s real intention was to secure 
the Company’s papers left by die ex-Peshwa. She would ‘then 
be in a position to prosecute her appeal in the equity suir instituted 
by her as the admimsiraux' of the estate of Chimnaji Appa. 1 
Without die funds, her appeal would 'not be vigorously, if at all 
prosecuted 1 . Grant felt that it would be extremely difficult for her 
to prove that she was Savai Madhav Rao’s widow. The two per¬ 
sons on whose affidavits her identity was sought to be established 
were Rawaji of Gwalior, an employee of Sindhia, and Ram- 
chandra Rao Baba of Calcutta, a relation of Yasoda Bai. Much 
would depend on how they fared at the cross examination in 
court. At the same time it was extremely difficult to prove the 
death of the real Yasoda Bai. Baji Rao and Chimnaji Appa, 
whom Yasoda Bai had adopted, considered the plaintiff to be an 
impostor. But it was unfortunate that no attempt had been made 
‘to confront her with them and set the important question of iden¬ 
tity at rest’. Much of the evidence in support of the death of the real 
Yasoda Bai was ‘hearsay and therefore inadmissible* as evidence in 
■ N.WJ>. PoL Pto. it June 1S51 (a*) (151), 
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a court of law. Grant thought that the evidence of those who 
called themselves ‘eye-witnesses of her death and ceremonies con¬ 
sequent thereof' was 'shaky*. Their statements were 'possibly and 
even probably true', but a ‘cross-examination might expose them 
to severe criticism. ,J 

It is not necessary to trace the various phases of the contest. It 
dragged on rill after the Mutiny. The plaintiff was prevented from 
obtaining probate by a caveat entered by the hast India Company's 
solicitor. Though this was ostensible on behalf of Nana Sahib, 
she complained that it was 'in reality on behalf of and under the 
directions and instructions* of the East India Company, She did 
not proceed with the proving of the will, 'by reason of her having 
no funds’ for meeting the legal expenses. 

The occupation of Cawnporc by the British troops and Nana's 
Right from Bithur once more gave Yasoda Bai a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity. In August 1857 she filed a bill of complaint in the 
Supreme Court, Calcutta, charging, among other things, dial the 
certificate issued by the Court of Cawnporc granting the posses¬ 
sion of Baji Rao’s property to Nana Sahib was irregular and 
collusive. The object of the East India Company was to prevent 
ibe rendering of any account of the property, which it had held 
before it was made over to Nana Sahib. It was also charged that 
Dhondoo Pant Nana 'never bad been adopted as the son of Bajec 
Rao Raghoonath’, and that the East India Company were well 
aware of it. The plaintiff therefore prayed that the will of Baji 
Rao as produced by her be established and she he declared the 
universal legatee and executrix of die whole estate. She prayed 
(hat account might be taken ‘of money, securities, jewels, gold, 
silver. Company papers and other valuables belonging to Baji 
Rao, which were in the East India Company's possession at the 
time of his death or afterwards’, and (hat they might pay to the 
ptainrifTwhat was found due on such account. Finally, an ‘injunc¬ 
tion might be granted restraining the East India Company from 
pairing wnh any of the property of the testator that might then be 
in their !u misf¬ 
it would have been interesting to know the grounds fot doubt- 

1 N.W.P. Pol Pm. j Ji% tSf 1 (a). 1 Far. PoL Com. 21 Aug. 1857 (i6j)„ 
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ing Baji Rao's adoption of Nana Sahib, It was done with the 
fullest knowledge of the Commissioner at ijithur,. the Governor 
General was immediately informed of it p and the ceremony was 
witnessed by thousands ofspectators. 

T. H- Courier standing counsel of the East India Company, 
advised that a demurrer to the bill should he filed by the Company 
and considered that it was a case in which the Statute of Limita¬ 
tions ‘would afford not only a legal, but a substantial defence. 
Peacock, on the other hand, was of opinion that ‘it would be very 
unwise to demur to a bill charging collusion’. The Covernor- 
Gencral was of the same opinion. He thought it would be inex¬ 
pedient to demur' and that ‘no demurrer to the bill should be tiled 
on the part of the Government 

There is Utile doubt that the litigation and the bill ot complaint 
against Nana Sahib and the East India Company were the results 
of conspiracy, and that the plaintiff was an impostor. It would be 
useless to follow the story of Yasoda Bat’s litigation. She never 
had any success, and die reorganization following the Mutiny 
evidently put an end to her ambition. 

This lady was in no way connected with the Peshwa family. 
But Nana Sahib’s relations with Baji Rao’s widows were also 
unfortunate. The ex-Peshwa was survived by two of hU wives 
Maina Bai and Sii Bai, whom he had married at Bithur. He had 
made no special provision for them in his will. Nana Sahib was 
expected to look after ail members of the family. But this arrange¬ 
ment did not work well Almost immediately aftcT Baji Rao’s death 
his widows began to resent Nana Sahib s authority and com 
plained of ilbtreatment and restraints put on them. Things were 
further worsened by interference from one ol Baji Kao’s Fathers-in- 
law and other interested persons. In less than six months from 
Baji Rao’i death the Government of the Notch-Western Prov¬ 
inces began to receive petitions from the widows, to 'save them 
from the control of Nana. On ta May Bilwant Rao. who called 
himself the mukhtiytr or legal agent of the 'Ranees of the late 
Maharaja’, petitioned to the Lieutenant-Governor that Nana 
Sahib had ’imprisoned the Ranees and their daughters alter 
1 For. Pol Com. it Aug. itJ7 
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depriving them of their jewels' and prayed for his interference. 1 
Thu was followed by an application from one R R Smith, 
soliciting permission to act as agent for the widows. The Govern¬ 
ment directed Morland to report upon the circumstances. In June, 
the affairs at Bithur took a more serious turn. The magistrate 
harm that the widows had been encouraged by their advisers to 
organize a party of their own in resisting Nana Sahib's authority. 
Morjand had an interview with the senior widow, who told him 
that she was entitled to assume all authority and have the disposal 
of all^ property, as the legal heir\ She com plained that Nana Sahib 
had usurped and deprived her of that authority and all power in 
the palace, M or land advised her to recognise Nana Sahib's 
authority and regard him as the head of the family p and not to 
listen to people who wm trying to sec her against her adopted son. 
His advice produced very little effect on her mind. She was very 
much under the influence of her father, who was present during 
the interview and dictated her answers* .Morland remonstrated 
with him and told him that he was behaving very foolishly. 1 A. 
tew days later several persons, among whom were* as Morland 
thought. Mama Bais father and heT agent Balwant Rao. came to 
his residence and complained that they had been turned out of the 
palace and that Nana Sahib would not allow them to see the 
widows* Morland advised them to bring their complaint to him in 
the Court. The party, however, did not turn up. But three days 
later Smith introduced himself to Morland as attorney for the 
widows and complained that die ladies were + placed in confine¬ 
ment in the palace and subject to very harsh treatment'. He there¬ 
in rc prayed tor an order for securing a personal interview with 
them. Morland thought that the situation did not call for any 
intervention and that he would not be justified in giving Smith 
any order of admittance to the palace* He also refused to accept a 
statement ftom Smith, on the ground that the style was informal 
an nat he was not satisfied about his qualifications to act as legal 
agent for the widows. 1 

Smith made another attempt to obtain recognition as a legally 
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constituted attorney. But Morland informed him that without 
instruction fro in the Government he could not let him act. Smith 
was, however, assured that Nam would allow the parties to stay 
in the palace, provided they did not oppose or deny his authority. 
Morland also paid two visits to the senior widow, and learnt that 
her grievances were that Nana had ’usurped supreme authority', 
dial she was "deprived of the society of her relatives', and that the 
personal ornaments of the widows were taken away, Morland "s 
view was that 'nothing more has been done than is always re¬ 
quired under similar circumstances 1 . Widows did not wear orna¬ 
ments, and Morland thought that some valuable pieces of jewel¬ 
lery were ‘probably taken possession of by the treasurer and locked 
up’. He had heard that Maina Bai's fadicr had sold or pawned 
some of her personal ornaments "to enable him to advance the 
somewhat exorbitant fee demanded by Mr, Smith 1 . Morland 
believed that the widows were treated with due respect and that 
the ejection of their relatives was absolutely necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of authority in the palace. [ 

The Government of the North-Western Provinces approved of 
Morland's proceedings, but advised him to check any unduly 
rash measure that Nana might adopt towards the widows or their 
relatives. 1 

Morland was generally inclined to trust Nana Sahib and put 
little reliance on the statements of the other parry. Another officer, 
H, H« Great head, who officiated as Commissioner for a short 
period in 1852, also found it difficult to believe the stories told 
by the Rams and their agents. The two widows, Maina Bai and 
Sai Bai, made a joint complaint to him on as April 1S52, that 
they had been "placed in confinement 1 and subjected to "sufferings 
and hardships 1 * and that protests to Morland had been in vain. 
Morland had told them that they must yield to the ‘unwarranted 
and unauthorised wishes of Dhondo Pant Nana, an adopted 
servant 1 . "Our abode of confinement/ the Ranis wrote, "is a two 
storied house and the apartment is so much confined that the 
circulation of air is prevented and the influence of the sun so 
insufferable as likely to hasten us to our graves, should we remain 

1 N.WJ. PoL Pro. jo June 1851 (4 9)* a Tbid. 
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in it much longer/ 'From affluence 1 they had been ‘reduced to 
misery, and [were] almost destitute of necessaries'. They appealed 
to the Company's government \o check the triumphs of daring 
wickedness over helpless innocence'J As Great head did not 
reply to the petition* the Ranis again wrote to him on 3 May, 
drawing his attention to their hardships and praying for the 
restoration of their liberty,- They failed, however, to convince 
Greaxheadt He wrote to the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces that the complaints of imprisonment and privations 
were only a form of words expressing a protest against domestic 
authority and rights of property with which Nana Sahib had been 
invested * He believed in Nana Sahib's explanation that the 
ladies were occupying ‘the apartments in which die senior of the 
two dwelt during the Feshwa's lifetime* and that the ‘junior 
moved out of her own accord to the elder widow's room shortly 
after her husband s death'; her former dwelling place was * still 
vacant and at her disposal'. Nana Sahib, Grcathead said, was 
also agreeable to die Lieutenant-Governors suggestion of settling 
an allowance on the Ranis, but he also thought ‘it would be more 
creditable to the family and more comfortable to the widow's if 
they did not seek a separate establishment'. In that case they would 
noc be able to enjoy die protection of the guards and the use of 
equipage which Nana Sahib maintained. 1 

Muir, Secretary to the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces* wrote to Grcathead on 22 May that he considered that 
the complaints of ill-usage were destitute of foundation and that 
the Commissioner should induce the Ladies to submit to Nana 
Sahib and live w ith him on amicable terms P * This was, however, 
beyond the Commissioner's power. On 2 June the Ranis sent 
another petition to die Lieutenant-Governor praying diac orders 
might be issued J for their removal to the Luehmec Chowk, their 
former residence, and rhai they be allowed to attend to their daily 
devotions* otherwise that they be set at liberty to seek an asylum 
for themselves 1 .* They also sent their agent* Baiwant Rao, to the 
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Lieutenant-Governor, with A prayer that the Ranis be allowed 
the same control over affaire as was exercised by the Maharaja', 
The Lieutenant-Governor decided that there was nothing which 
called for interference and the agent was dismissed. 

This was followed on zz August 1853 by an application Irani 
Anand Rao Bhonsk of Calcutta, who described himself as the 
attorney of the Ranis and solicited an order from the magistrate of 
Bithur for free access to two agents. The matter came before the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces in February 1854, 
and the application was returned to the magistrate with instruc¬ 
tions to inform the petitioner that no such order was necessary.' 
The relations between the Ranis and Nana Sahib did not im¬ 
prove in the next few years, and with the outbreak at Cawnporc 
some of the Ranis' advisers came to a violent end. 

It was sometimes considered that though the East India Com¬ 
pany was not bound by the terms of Baji Rio's surrender, yet it 
would be fair to grant an allowance to his family. The Cawnpore 
correspondent of the Mofutsilitc made special pleadings for the 
granting of an allowance to Nana Sahib. The ex-Pcshwa was a 
‘very liberal and generally respected person. . ., The idea of his 
being possessed of great wealth seems to be erroneous’. He lived 
up to his income’ and liis debts would ’swallow up all his pro¬ 
perty'. A suitable allowance would ‘enable the surviving mcm 
bets of the family, at least for one generation to maintain their 
stations in life ... the family of one of the first Princes of the land 
ought not at once be consigned id poverty and oblivion’. ‘A show 
of liberality' would "captivate the minds of the people,’ and their 
affection was the ‘surest foundation for an empire’.* 

Opinions, however, were not unanimous. The Delhi Cj zeiti, 
on 5 February, expressed a very different view, and came out with 
an attack on the East India Company's 'system of outdoor relief 
to princes in distress’. 'From 1817, the date of his [Baji Rao s] 
dethronement to the present year’ he 'continued to receive a yearly 
pension of nine lakhs from the British government,... He has 
cosr the State, which borrows money ai five per cent interest, 

1 N.W.P.Pol. Pffl. 7 Sept. HJJ («); Ifi Feb, 1834. 
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much more than three million sterling for his own support 
alone. ... In no other country would such an allowance have 
been granted to such a man. When royalty in Europe abdicates 
or is deposed it lives on alms with James II or Louis rath. The 
king s pay is drawn only by the king. Native princes who have 
sat on usurped thrones shew no favour to the heits of former 
occupants,,,. Tire sum paid to Baji Rio would have constructed 
a Ganges Canal or made a Railway from Calcutta to Delhi/ 

Shortly alter Baji Rao s death, Nana Sahib petitioned to the 
Government for the continuation of his father's pension. The 
Commissioner forwarded the application and also recommended 
to the Government that a portion of the pension might be con¬ 
tinued to Nana Sahib, subject to a periodical reduction. By this 
time Dalhousie had resolved ‘not to be misled by sentiment’, 
and Nana Sahib was told that it would not be possible for the 
Government to meet his prayer. 1 

Mori and prepared a statement of the property left by Baji Rao, 
and also of the dependants who would be thrown out of employ¬ 
ment at his death. According to this list, Nana Sahib inherited 
Government promissory notes to the extent of sixteen lakhs of 
rupees in the j per cent, loan, yielding an annual income of 
eighty thousand rupees. He also possessed jewels to the value 
of ten lakhs, gold ornamems worth eight lakhs, silver plate and 
ornaments worth twenty thousand, and gold mohon and coins 
to the value of three Ukhsof rupees. The first three items, Morknd 
considered, could ‘scarcely fairly be considered as available assets, 
as a native of the Nana Sahib's rank would never under the most 
pinching circumstances convert the family jewels and plate into 
money . Ot the gold coins, he stated, nearly two-thirds had been 
expended in the payment of debts, and there was only about one 
lakh and ten thousand rupees in the treasury for die use of die 
family. The number of Baji Rao's followers living in his jeeir 
w as estimated at about tj.ooo in 1847. Many of them were of 
advanced age, without the prospect of obtaining service anywhere, 
A few only were in the service of Nana Sahib, but many had 
neither the means nor the inclination to leave Bithur. Morland 

1 Gupta, up. «*, p. 1 9J; L« Warner. Lift tftbr tfDtliwit, iL [+4 . 
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j[jo represented to die Government the pecuniary difficulties ol 
Nana Sahib. 'Nana Sahib had inherited a large stud of horses, 
elephants, camels and other animals. He shared, the common 
belief that to sell them would be derogatory to his position. He had 
given some away, but the maintenance of the rest cost him a good 
deal of money. At the Commissioner's advice he had cut down 
his establishments and considerably reduced his household ex¬ 
penses; still his monthly expenditure was very heavy and prob¬ 
ably double his income.' 

The Commissioner also forwarded to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces an application from Nana Sahib, dated 
29 July 1&51, for reconsideration of the question of an allowance. 
Nana Sahib stated that there was no instance ‘in which the family 
of any Chief of this country was denied the fulfilment of their 
expectations*. He cued instances of States like Gwalior, Indore, 
Bharat pur, Nagpur, Banda, Bhopal and others. 1 he rulers of 
some of these States were die servants of die Peshwa. Therefore 
Nana Sahib, 'son and heir of the laic Peshwa of the Deccan and 
Hindoostan,* could claim a greater share of the consideration and 
favour of the British Government. He had no means of meeting 
his obligations, and further reduction of his establishment was 
impossible. He therefore hoped that his case would be favourably 
considered by rhe Lieutenant- Governor and the Governor- 
General. 1 

'The adopted son,’ Morland stated, could have ‘no teal claim 
whatever on the British Government’, but instances were com¬ 
mon when the Government had 'usually continued some pecun¬ 
iary consideration to the next generation of the incumbent to 
break the fall, and save the family from distress and penury". He 
concurred with Colonel Manson and suggested that a portion of 
the Pcshwa’s pension might be continued to Nana Sahib, on the 
express condition that he would support all the retainers of his 
adoptive father. * 

In his Minute of 15 September the Governor-General described 
the Acting Commissioner’s suggestions as ‘uncalled for and un¬ 
reasonable*, and recorded his objection to the policy of granting an 

1 For. Pol. Cons. 1 Ott. ilji {l). * Ibid* 
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allowance to Nana Sahib- He would ‘by no means consent to any 
portion, of the public revenue being conferred upon' the family, 
or i nri} years, the Governor-General wrote, ‘the Peishwa re¬ 
ceived an annual stipend of ^80,000 besides the proceeds of h» 
/Jfeer. In that time he received the enormous sum of more than 
iv%o m lions and half sterling. He had no charges to maintain, he 
has left no ions of his own; and has bequeathed property to the 
amount of twenty-eight laths to his family. 

10 * c w ^° remain have no claim whatever on the considcra- 
uon o 1 rc British Government. They have no claim on its charity, 
eeasise the income left to them is amply sufficient for them. If it 
uerc tiot ample, the Peishwa out of his vast revenues ought to 
ave ma e ii so; at3 j die probability is that the property left is in 
te ity much larger than it is avowed to be. Wherefore under any 
circumstances, the family have no claim upon the Government,’ 1 
n October, die Commissioner was informed of the Governor- 
jencra decision, and he was directed to communicate it in a 
suitable manner to the several members of ihe cx-Peshwa’i family. 

CT'was hardly any likelihood that Lord Dalhousic would be 
^.. . u pon to change his views. Nana Sahib therefore de- 
ci to appeal to a higher authority, the Court of Directors. On 
-p Cc ember 185,2 a person calling himself "Minister of Maharaja 
breemunt Dhoondoo Punt Nana Sahib’ wrote to the Govern- 
mtmt o naia asking for permission to present a memorial to the 
oun o irectors and enclosed a copy of it. ! The document was 
prepare with much care and, unlike the earlier appeal to the 
t vernor cneral. was not based primarily on grounds of senti¬ 
ment but on a firmer foundation. Nana Sahib pleaded that a dis¬ 
continuance of die pension would be improper. When, by the 
rcaly June iS 17* Baji Rao surrendered his Peshwaship And 
ns territories *q the East India Company, he had stipulated suit- 
c su PP° n for himself and his sons and successors’. It was never 
intention that he ‘should give up and forsake on behalf of 
mmsel! and his heirs and descendants all and every claim 1 for a 
pension to c merely drawn during the term of his own natural 
oreover, the pension was bestowed on the ex-Peshwa not 
1 Fot. Pol Con*, s Oct. ,tjt («). * For. Pot Coni. aS j*n. iSj j (toj). 
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‘as a sort of free gift, but in virtue of a subsequent, formally 
entered into, and ratified treaty, according to which the British 
Government were put in possession of a large annual revenue, a 
small portion only of which was paid to His Highness in the 
shape of a pension for the support of himself and family * There 
was therefore ‘a de facto presumption, that the payment of one is 
contingent upon the receipt of the other, and hence, that as long 
as those receipts' continued, 'the payment of the pension was to 
follow. 1 Nana Sahib was ‘at a loss to account for the difference 
between the treatment, by the Company, of the descendants of 
cither princes and that experienced by the family of the Pcshwa’. 
The ruler of Mysore ‘was a rekndess enemy 1 of the East India 
Company, but ‘when that chieftain fell sword in hand, die Com¬ 
pany, far from abandoning his progeny to their fate, have afforded 
an asylum and a liberal support to more than one generation of his 
descendants 1 . Similarly, the Company 'delivered the dethroned 
emperor of Delhi from a dungeon, reinvested him with the insignia 
of sovereignty and assigned to him a munificent revenue' which 
was continued to Ins descendants. ' Wherein , Nana Sahib asked, 
‘is your memorialist's case different i'' 

In previous communications on the subject between the Govern¬ 
ment of the North-Western Provinces and the Governor-General, 
Nana Sahib was described as only an adopted son. Nana Sahib 
felt that this might have influenced the decision of the Govemor- 
GeneraL He therefore tried to show that the position of an adopted 
son was in no respect different from that of a natural-bom son in 
India, and cited the practice of Indian law courts and quoted 
from Sutherland and Sir William Macnaghten, authorities on 
Hindu law. In the case of Baji Rao's brother, Amrit Rao, who 
was an adopted son, a provision was guaranteed to him by the 
Company, and also to Amrit Rao's adopted son. There were 
many cases, as in Gwalior, Indore, Dholpur, Nagpur, Bharat- 
pur, Bhore, Phaltan and Jamkhandi, where the adopted sons of 
sovereign princes were regarded as rightful heirs by the Company. 
The same principle was 'evinced in the daily practice of the 
Company’s courts all over India 1 .* 

1 Fot* PtA Cons. 2S Jin. i»jj (106)+ 
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The comention that the ex-Peshwa had left or should have left 
a sufficient provision for the maintenance of his family, Nana 
Sahib considered as im mated ah There was no condition that he 
'should be compelled to expend every fraction of an annual 
allowance .,,. Nobody oti earth had a right to control the expen¬ 
diture of that pension and if His Highness the late Bajce Rao had 
saved every fraction of it, he would have been perfectly justified 
in doing so.' Did the British Government ever enquire in what 
manner the pension granted to any of its retired servants was spent, 
or whether any of them saved a portion, and what portion, of his 
pension? Another point to be remembered was that the pension of 
eight lakhs was not exclusively for the support of the ex-Pcshwa 
and His family, hut also for the maintenance of a large retinue of 
followers who accompanied him to Eithur and settled there. 

Nana Sahib alio argued that the Government of India's action 
in the past raised a presumption that the ex-Pcshwa’s pension 
would he continued to his adopted son. He had informed the 
Government of his intention to adopt, and in JS44 he had com¬ 
municated to the Governor-General that he wished that Nana 
Sahib should succeed him in his emoluments. Ordinarily it 
would have been unnecessary to write to the Government, for ‘full 
and free exercise of all religious and domestic ceremonies and 
formalities’ had been guaranteed to all Indians. The ex-Peshwa's 
object was ’to obtain the concurrence of the British Government 
to a measure which ... would confer upon the adopted son all 
those titles, privileges and emoluments' which he had enjoyed. 
The Government replied that the matter would be considered ‘at 
a proper session’. The Court of Directors also approved of the 
reply, and the Government’s long continued silence led the cx- 
Pcshwa to surmise that the Government had tacitly consented to 
extend to his successor the privileges ‘which the adoption of a ion 
in accordance with the precepts of the ibistw implied*. He there¬ 
fore never considered it necessary to make any further references to 
the British Govern mem. 

Finally, Nana Sahib pleaded his ‘extreme pecuniary embar¬ 
rassments’ and indicated his willingness to ‘come to any equitable 
settlement... regarding his claim,’ and the continuance of the 
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territory of Bithur in in proem relations'. 1 On 26 January i l jj 
Nana Sahib’s agent was informed that the memorial would be 
forwarded to the Court of Directors at an early opportunity. 1 

Some of the statements in the memorial do not appear to be cor¬ 
rect. The cx-Peshwa could not be altogether ignorant of the iiiicn- 
tion of the Government to stop the pension after his death. In 
18?8 he had been informed that his stipend was purely personal 
and the whole or part of it would not descend to his hen. Two 
years later, he was told again that his adopted son would not 
inherit the dignity of the Peshwa and was not entitled to any 
consideration from the Government. T he Directors, however, 
were not always prepared to face the question, and after 1840 
considered it unnecessary to examine the cx-Pcshwa's claims on 
behalf of his adopted sons.' It is probable that their silence had 
encouraged Baji Rao and Nana Sahib to hope there was will 
some likelihood of the question being reconsidered. 

Nina Sahib’s memorial of December l*ja did not produce any 
effect on the Court of Directors. It declined to accede to his pray er, 
and the Covcmor-Gctitral-in-Counal informed him that the 
Court had decided that he bad ‘no claim whatever* to the pen¬ 
sion, and that his application was ‘wholly i ttadmissable .* 

This nearly destroyed Nana Sahib’s hopes. But he decided to 
uke one more chance. On 12 August 185J his agent, jawaU- 
prasad, who was then in Calcutta, requested the Governor- 
General to forward another memorial to the Court of Directors, 
in tht document addressed to the Court, Nana Sahib stated that 
be had discovered that ‘owing to the miscomprehension of the 
writer of the first memorial, ‘some facts and arguments connected 
with his case* had been ‘erroneously stated’, and that he had come 
to the knowledge of certain correspondence’. This, he believed, 
would justify him ‘in again submitting his case .* 

In spite of such assurances, the memorial to the Court of Direc¬ 
tor* contains liole that it new. It was a redraft of the earlier one and 
contained mostly the same argument*. Nana Sahib stated that the 

> F«. FdL Com. -» J*n. i»J 3 («»)< 1 ** 
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Court j despatch of 6 November 1844, which said that it was 
unnecessary at present to take into consideration the claim of the 
adopted sons, was not properly understood by his father. It was 
recei ved by him and all his household as an assurance that justice 
would be done to his family when he was no more. Had dhe 
intention of the Government been openly avowed’ and 'explicitly 
made known to the ex-Pcshwa, ‘he might have taken measures 
to secure a provision for his family.' The ex-Peshwa's pension 
was not a pension to a servant ot a retainer’, ft was not 'granted 
as fa vour but as a compensation for the territories he had given up’. 
Nana Sahib also cited the case of the Nawab Nazim of Murshh 
dibad. He received a pension 'merely because bis ancestors exer¬ 
cised a delegated power over territories ceded by’ the emperor. The 
pension had been continued for several generations and would 
continue as long as Mir Jafar had an heir. Finally, he appealed 
to t e generosity of the Last India Company and prayed that if 
(he consideration of justice failed to make the due impression, 
hs trusted that the Court would reflect on his distress and direct 
that if not the whole, at least a considerable portion of the pen¬ 
sion, might be assigned to him and his descendants. But if the 
Court decided to adhere to its former decision, he would prefer an 

appeal to the Board of Control, and he asked for the necessary 
permission.' * 


The Directors, however, found no reason to alter their previous 
decision. Nana Sahib was informed that the question had been 
y sen: an that in future no further application would be 

cmenamed by the Government of India. This was considered the 
J*'*! ° ^ * n t0 u *clcs$ communications. Nana 
A V’ 10V ' ex,,r > ’ VX | JS 1,01 prepared to regard rhe episode as closed. 
. ,*“ . m ’ kft* having any tedtess d,rough the usual 
channels, he thought of bringing ht, case to the bonce of the 

Mtmsu, England th c Bn[is|] public Thr ^ of 

sendtng an agent to London to represent a ease was not unknown. 
, , "“I 1 01 Satata had done it, and so had the Rani of Jhaitsi, 
and also the Empero, of Delhi. He had planned it souse time ago. 
and contemplated tending Subedar Ramchandta Pant's Ion. 

* For - PoL Gooi *4 O*. (7 PK»o). 
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Narayan Kao, to England. But the idea was then abandoned, and 
after Ramchandra Pant’s death friendly relations between Nana 
Sahib and Narayan Rao ceased to exist. When Nana Sahib again 
thought of sending an agent to London, the person he selected 
was Azi mullah, and he hoped that Azimulhh would be able 
to achieve in London what his agent in Calcutta could not. 

Azimullah was a prominent figure during the Mutiny at 
Cawnpore, and it is easy to understand the bitterness many con¬ 
temporary English writers felt about him. Lang describes him as 
villainous*. He, however, never met him, for when he came to 
Bithur, Azimulhh had left for England, and Lang’s estimate was 
evidently based on the part played by Azimulhh during the 
Mutiny. He was, according to Mowbray Thomson, originally a 
Khkmutghur (waiter at table) in some Anglo-Indian family.’ He 
tcad in die Government school at Cawnpore and later on became 
a teacher in the same institution, 'and from the last named position 
he was selected to become the vtkttl or prime agent of the Nana. 

A little additional information is given by Shepherd, He calls 
Azimulhh a charity boy, his mother earning her livelihood as an 
ayah or maid servant. The young boy read at the free school and 
made good. He became a teacher and then a munsbi to Brigadier 
Scott. Under Scott’s successor, Brigadier Ashburnham, he was 
accused of bribery and corruption and was dismissed. He then 
entered Nana Sahib’s service.’ Azi mullah was no doubt a man of 
considerable ability. Mowbray Thomson credits him with a 
thorough acquaintance with the English and the French language, 
'so as to be able to read and converse fluently and write accurately 
in them both/* Kaye describes him as *a young and astute 
Muhommedan, with a good presence, a plausible address and a 

knowledge of the English language .* t 

Azimulhh arrived in London *in the season of 1 * 54 . 
passed himself off as an Indian prince. He was received in high 
society and ‘made himself extremely conspicuous in the parks 

- mi Msmcrt St Civnpen, pp. 
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and Belgravun drawing rooms, and extremely troublesome at the 
pubhr offices . He seems to have been very popular with the 
bdies. Mowbray Thomson writes that along with the work in 
hand Azimullah was ‘prosecuting a suit of his own of a more 
dcucate character; but, happily for our fair countrywoman, who 
was the object of his attentions, her friends interfered and saved 

^ ^ * n JA when the palace at Qithur was 

octiipiL > e Bn'iuh troops, General Roberts came across 
bundles of letters addressed to Azimullah. Roberts wrote to his 
sister Harriet, while searching over the Nana’s palaces at Bithur 
ml ot er ay. we found heaps of letters directed to that fiend 
Azunullah Khan by laches in England, some from Lady. . . 
ending Your affect. Mother. Others from a young girl at Brighton 
named . written in the most lovable manner. Such rubbish I 
never read partly m French, which the scoundrel seems to have 
understood; how English ladies can be so infatuated/* 

It did not take Azimullah long to realize that his visit would 
not achieve the desired result. Assisted by an Englishman named 

thatch trie i t 0 r ! ofhls mailCl > but discovered 

wo ,M dh ^ har j y iny l,kd ' hood that the Court of Directors 
Crimean W £C ^ ^ E "S land “ *S*. during the 

me rin l! u ^ wh& W 1 ”* 4 ** 1 * way at Constantinople, 
s^TeraW ’ ^ COTT ?V> nd ™°[Tbe Time r. Russell saw him on 

of Ha [ S1 r 5 341 c * cnbed 35 * 'handsome slim young 
man of darkle complexion dressed in an oriental costume.. 

^d dinedltTh HC Sp ° kc Ftench and En &* h 

Malta £ A u t AzimulUh told *■"* *« while at 

Constinr" . ^ *?*** ^d decided to go to 

Con^anunoplc and that he was‘anxious about a passage to the 

Crimea. He wanted to see this famous city and dm great 

He "of htsucc"s m a Lond rCnCh ^ 
hccdom with which he mentioned the ^opfo of tank 

“S the tone of his remarks induced Russell IO fflw him 
with suspicion and alarm. Russell found him something of a 

1 Thomson* op. cit, p. ^ 
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riddle too. When invited to dine with him. Azi mullah excused 
himself on the ground that he was a good Mohammedan. But when 
Russell came home that night he found him sleeping in lus bed and 
his servant told him that he had enjoyed his stores very freely.' 

Another Englishman. Captain E. M. Marrineau, also remem¬ 
bered Azi mullah. He travelled with him from Suez to Aden in 
October 1856, and ‘had been struck by the tone of bitterness in 
which he spoke of Lord Dalhousie's annexation of Nagpur. He 
never mentioned Nana Sahib, and Martineau thought that he had 
gone to England on behalf of the Ranis of Nagpur. Maitmeau 
again met him at the isk bungalow at Ambala in January 1857* 
Azi mullah told him dial 'he had come round from Bombay to 
visit the North-West Provinces'and was then proceedings Bithur. 1 

The report of the failure of the mission reached Bithur before 
Azimullah returned from England. Lang says that Azimullah 
had written to Nana Sahib that ‘the Company had bribed the 
Board of Control and the Privy Council'-’ Nana was never tired 
of mentioning his grievances to his European guests, and as 
Martin says: ‘Every guest who visited heard die Nana s grievances; 
and if of any rank, was urged on his or her return to England to 
make an effort for their redress/* Lang had similar experience, 
and from the way in which he wfites it is clear that he was ng y 
amused. ‘I was induced to promise that t would talk to the Gover¬ 
nor-General and the council on the subject; and that if I did not 
succeed ... I would on my return to England, take the earliest 
opportunity some day quietly after dinner ... of representing to 
Her Majesty the exact state of the case/* 

Whether Nana Sahib really expected that something might 
happen through the intervention of his European friends, is 
difficult to say. There was hardly anything to hope for after the 
failure of Azi mullah's mission. The Government of the North- 
Western Provinces was also anxious to put an end to the privileges 
enjoyed by Baji Rao and his adherents at Bithur. An Act was 
passed repealing Regulation I of i8ja, and the inhabitants at 


1 Russdl, Mf Dkry in pF- 
* Name MucelLancoui Sciics, 7^1 (l+)- 
4 Martin* op. ciL p. 
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Bitbur were brought under the jurisdiction of the civil and crimi¬ 
nal courts at Cawnporc. Shortly after Baji Rao’s death the Com¬ 
missioner, James Minsott, left Bithur. Modand, the Magistrate 
and Collector ot Cawnporc, was carrying on the work of the 
Commissioner till the final adjustment of the ex-Peshwa’s affairs, 
“ P c,obLT T *5 1 he was ordered to dissolve his establishment at 
Bithur before the end of the next month. The services of the 
treasurer and tire imwbi of the Commissioner’s office were dis¬ 
pensed with and the English translator was absorbed into the 
Magistrate s office at Cawnpore, By the middle of iS^ the Com- 
missioner s house at Bithur was sold and no trace of his office 
remained, Suth articles as were used on ceremonial occasions, a 
st ur mourned umbrella, chib, pandan, atterdatt and £&}tibp 4 sb wetc 
st t,t to t c ,ll Tctariatai Agra. The Commissioner's seal was handed 

over to e Government of the North-Western Provinces in May 
and was broken up. 1 

This was the end of the old order. Nana Sahib continued to 
bve at Bithur. He was allowed to retain his father’s jam rent free, 
ui u no onger enjoyed immunity from the jurisdiction of the 
Company si courts. With his ample pension Baji Ran had built 
a palace and a temple near the kahwkutiA and laid out a beautiful 
garden. He also maintained a large menagerie. Nana Sahib 
apparently shared some of his love of animals. When Lang came 
to Bithur, Nana Sahib showed him ‘his elephants, his camels, his 

hi* iTii f l( j 5 ^* 0 " 4 ' b * s falcons, his wild asses, his apes, 
“ h S?“7 ^ ° fblrds f d 311 ** tcst ofhis curiosities. Then he 
whibwd h, s gun, mi pittb by Purity, Egg uni odicr cck- 

A Rrriii a-*’ ' S * w nTd 4nd iaggen of every country aud agc’. J 
I R k ^ C!:r W t 1 ° look pm in thc destruction of the palace by 
li* W. tt W. descnl " d n osa'maguiSccully furuished Eng- 
English paddock . ,SOrt3 ° ““".dogs, and sheep iu a Urge 

The Government of the Nonh-Westtm Provinces, however, 

, “ ,1,4t *• M-Pcshwa's family 'should be mealed 

p. leu. ' ' Pfp - " ta 5* (m) (*7): jo June iSjl (ufi); Gupti, op. ciL 
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in ail respects as other ordinary persons. It is desirable, the 
magistrate of Cawnpore was told, ‘that you will still maintain, 
to a certain extern, chat friendly deportment and confidential 
intercourse which have hitherto been observed towards them by 
your predecessors and myself/’ The Government s treatment ot 
Baji Rao’s family was not always very tactful. In May i8ji the 
Commissioner was taken to task by the Lieutcnam-Covcmor for 
requesting the divisional commander at Cawnpore to issue die 
usual annual supply of t,ooo rounds of blank musket cartridges 
for the use of Subedar Ramchandra Pant. Morland was told that 
the Lieutenant-Governor had always understood that the supply 
of cartridges was ‘required for the use of the cx-Pcshwa, and that 
now that he is dead, the object of the application is not apparent'. 
The Commissioner explained that the ‘supply m question' had 
always been allowed 'for the use of the Subedar himself... for 
firing salutes on the occasion of the anniversary of the Hindoo god 
Hunooman and not for the special use of the ex-Paishwa’, and 
‘as long as no defined orders were received from the Government 
relative to the affairs at Bidiur', he supposed the Subedar ‘was 
entitled to the indulgence'. The reply did not please the Lieutenant- 
Governor. He wanted to know what further instructions the 
Commissioner was expecting in addition to what he had already 
received; the ‘Subedar could only have received the blank cart¬ 
ridges in virtue of his post in the ex-Peshwa’s household and that 
of course no longer exists. 1 

On 2} November iSp one Raja Piraji Rao, calling himsclt 
‘secretary and agent to the Peshwa*. made a request to the Govern¬ 
ment of the North-Western Provinces for the forwarding of a peti¬ 
tion to the Government of India. On being questioned, Nana 
Sahib stated that the tide assigned to him by his agent was with 
his cognizance and permission. The documents were returned to 
Nana Sahib and he was informed that no communication bearing 
‘such an assumption would be received by the Government. 1 

The Government of India was quite right in objecting to Nana 

i N.W.P. Pol. Pm- May i»ji (17). 
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Sahibs describing himself as the Peshwa. But perhaps it was 
going too far to object to his use of the courtesy title ‘Maharaja’, 
I he use of such a title was not unknown in India, and one feels 
that the Government might have behaved with more tact and 
consideration. In [853 Nana Sahib learnt that the 'Governor- 
General-in-Council recognized no such person as Maharajah 
Srcemimt Ohondoo Punt Nam Sahib’. He argued that the title 
of ‘Maharaja’ was applicable to him ‘by the rules of oriental 
etiquette 1 and sanctioned ‘by the custom of the country’. Such a 
title was given to descendants and representatives of sovereign 
princes’ after they had ‘abdicated the thrones of their fathers’. This 
was used solely as a distinction of rank and descent’, without any 
political pretensions, and if permitted ed be used* would be to him 
a source of consolation in his misfortune’. 1 

There was much truth in Nana Sahib‘s contentions. He was 
always referred to as Maharaja not only by the Indians but also 
b) the Europeans at Cawnporc. In their private correspondence he 
was always the ‘Maharaja’ or the 'Raja of Bithur’. Nana Sahib’s 
agent pleaded in vain that previously in the official correspond¬ 
ence with the Government of India, rhe tide ‘Maharaja had been 
used and never objected to. The Government evidently thought 
11L ’ 1u “ , 1 "“S^t lead to complications in future, and 
Nana Sahib s attempts to secure his father’s pension probably 
increased their fear. Nana Sahib was informed in December 1853 
that no more petitions from him on the subject would be enter- 
tamed by the Government of India,* 

Nana Sahib must have begun to feci that the old order had 
changed There was no hope that his father's pension would be 
paid to him; though be was popularly known as the Maharaja of 
Bithur, the Government would not agree to his use of the title. 
But it apparently made no change in his relations with the English. 
When the rising of the sepoy army seemed imminent at Cawn- 
pore the English naturally turned ,0 d,e Maharaja for help. Little 

m he , WaS S ° in & Pky in the outbreak of 
37- ana Sahib, too, could not possibly have imagined in die 
beginning what the future held in store for him. 

1 For. Pol. Com. i« &*. lljj (t 5 6). 1 For. Pol. Co™. 16 Dec. iSjj (i 37). 
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Sir John Kaye thought that the Mutiny of 1857 was largely due 
to the worthy motives but erroneous ways of the administrators, 
the ‘over eager pursuit of Humanity and civilisation of the Indian 
statesmen of the new School*- 1 One wonders whether the social 
and material changes in the first half of the nineteenth century had 
much to do with the outbreak of 1857, and whether their dfccts 
have not been always somewhat exaggerated. 

It is not lair to imagine that India resented the introduction of 
foreign ideas more than any other country- Education was natur¬ 
ally restricted to a very small minority, but there had been an 
eagerness to assimilate the new learning. There was nothing very 
extraordinary about it. In eighteenth-century India, an educated 
person was expected to have some knowledge of Persian. The 
Brahmin's love for Persian literature was a subject for comment in 
contemporary Bengali poetry. In the nineteenth century, as the 
Company's power extended, Persian was gradually supplanted 
by English. Schools which imparted English education were 
established long before 1857, by European missionaries and also 
by Indians, and these institutions became more popular than what 
were known as vernacular schools. In missionary schools and 
colleges the Bible was universally taught- This did not in any 
way affect the popularity of such institutions- In the school estab¬ 
lished by Jaynarayan Gho&al at Benares, the Bible was studied. 1 
At the request of the Reverend Carshore, missionary at Cawn- 
porc, Baji Rao's dniwi Ramchandra Pant established a school at 
Bithur for imparting English education. It is not said whether the 
Bible was taught there, but it seems very likely. The Reverend 
Carshore visited Baji Rao's palace in 1 SJ 4 *md preached there. 


1 Kaye and Millnon, op. ti i. xi. 
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He thought ihac the l Mahrattas ofBajee Rao’s camp* were Veil 
pleased with ihc Sermon on the MournV and next year 4 wo 
hundred copies were disposed of in the space of half an hour*. 1 Ic 
is difficult to say whether the enthusiasm of the Marathas was 
really due to the preaching of the Reverend Ganhore, or whether 
Baji Rao and his folio was decided to be prudent and polite to 
the missionary. 

The early universities in India, at Calcutta* Bombay and 
Madras, came as a result of popular demand and were not imposed 
by the Government. In *845, when the proposal for a university 
was first made, the Directors of the Hast India Company thought 
that the time was not yet ripe. It was considered necessary to issue 
a warning to the Indian people not to neglect their own language. 
The Directors of the East India Company regretted ^he tendency 
of the people in some pans of India, more especially in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the presidency towns 1 , to aim at *a very moder¬ 
ate proficiency in the English language 1 and # co neglect the study 
of the vernacular languages 1 / 

Early in the century the preaching of the missionaries was more 
ohen looted upon with curiosity and amusement than w r ith 
osuht). It was about the middle of the nincteendi century that 
die over-zcalmuness of the missionaries and some preaching 
officers caused embanassment to the Government. At Fateh pur, 
iti the North-Western Provinces, prisoners undergoing terms of 
imprisonment were instructed in Christianity, and pttmtis who 
were required to learn the N-rpm script for their official work were 
sem 10 missionary schools, where they received lessons in Chris¬ 
tianity as well. When universities were established in India, a few 
months before the outbreak of iS J7p i t was l a ,d down that educa¬ 
tion id Government institutions should be exclusively secular and 
that no questions requir ing an expression of religious belief from 
the student should be asked. This did not please the missionaries. 
They complained that 'heavenly wisdom’ was being excluded 
horn the schools. Even a man like Alexander DufTdid not agree 
with the Government’s view and hoped for the day when ‘all 
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men in India would be equal under the shadow of die same reli¬ 
gious faith’. 1 

In March [857 a Delhi newspaper wrote, ‘the notion that 
natives of India are inseparably prejudiced against missionary 
schools seems in the present day Little better than a myth. Although 
the Bible is invariably made a class book, yet not only Hindoos of 
all castes, but even M oh a madam are to be found among die 
scholars.' 1 Probably the missionary schools remained popular 
even two or three months before the Mutiny, but there were 
factors which disturbed the public mind, and the comments in 
the newspapers were inadequate to remove the prevailing suspicion. 

The abolition of the salt rite in 1829 and the passing of the 
Widow Remarriage Bill in 1856 must have shocked the orthodox 
school. But the measures were by no means universally unpopular. 
The Government had the support of a small but po wetful section 
of the people and of some influential leaders of public opinion. In 
the first case, the Government had taken the precaution of securing 
the sanction of the priests, and in the second, their cause was taken 
up by a very distinguished educationist in Bengal. Is war Chandra 
Vidyasagar did not, however, exercise the influence ot his pre¬ 
decessor, Raja Ram Mohun Roy. Nevertheless, no social stigma 
attached to his name for the support of an unpopular cause. 
Except for a brief spell, when the agitation was at its height, he 
never suffered in popularity. The literature, at least in some parts 
of India, expressed a sense of admiration and wonder at the changes 
introduced by Science. One wanders if the story of the conflict 
between western ideas and science and the Indian mind has not 
been always a little over'■emphasised. 

Whatever the people felt at the reforming zeal of the East India 
Company’s Government or the disgruntled chiefs thought of 
Lord Dilhousic’s measures, the outbreak of 1857 would not have 
been possible but for the unrest of the sepoys. From the beginning 
of 1857 the sepoy army in northern India began to show signs ot 
alarm and disaffection. It was about the same time that clw/wtir 
and lotuses were said to have been distributed over a Large area in 

1 Hundred Ytarj tf&t Umvtrntf 0/Olntffii, pp. 64. efl. 

1 Dtibt Gazette, iz March IS 57. 
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northern India. An account published shortly after the outbreak 
blamed the Government for its failure to understand the signifi¬ 
cance of the mysterious cakes and lotus flowers 1 . According to 
the writer, the chaukidar or village pot iceman at Cawnporc ¥ tan up 
to another at Fatehgarh and gave him two cJtafp atii and directed 
him to make ten more and give two to each of the five thaukid&rs 
with the same instructions. The result was that *in a few hours 
[lie whole country was labouring under commotion with ehow- 
keydars running about with these cakes. The waves swept pro¬ 
vince after province with a speed at which official orders never 
fly There is also a similar account of the circulation of a lotus 
flower am ong the regj menus of the Bengal Army. "A man appeared 
with a lotus flower and handed si to the chief of the Regiment. He 
handed it on to another .. . and when it came to the last soldier 
of a regiment he suddenly disappeared and took it on to the next 
station. There was not, it appears, a single regiment, not a detach- 
merit, not a station in Bengal through which the lotus flower was 
not thus circulated and all this took place just after the annexation 
ofOodh . 1 

This popular account of the distribution of the chupotif and the 
lotuses should be a little modified. It was not as thorough and 
quick as one might infer from the description. The lotus is a 
rather delicate flower — it would be difficult to pass it from one 
person to another and from one regiment to the next. It did not 
grow everywhere the Bengal Army was stationed. It is a seasonal 
flower and blossoms mostly in autumn, and certainly not in 
February, when Gudh was annexed. No army officer seems to 
have come across an instance of actual circulation of a lotus, and it 
does not appear ever to have been mentioned in official records. 

The source to which the author of this work h indebted appears 
to e a report in a newspaper published from Serampore near 
Calcutta. This is probably one of the earliest accounts of the dis- 
tnbntion of the tktpatu. The Friend oj Info wrote on j March 
* J 57 : ° ne mora “£ toward 1 the end of the last month the officials 
of Futtehgurh were in commotion. From tbouub after thumb 
there arrived little chupatties about two inches in diameter. They 
* Hmfot tf&t Info, jWj, p. 4. 1 ibii 
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were accompanied by all kinds of reports by puzzled thanadats. 

.., It appeared chat a few evenings previous a chowkeydar in 
Cawnpore ordered a chowkeydar in Fnrceligurh lo make and 
bake twelve chupatries + *. *Tvp r o he was to retain. Two mere were 
to be given to each of the five nearest chowkeydars* The order was 
obeyed and all night long there was running and baking of 
chupatties,... The five obeyed orders also and distributed their 
message to twenty-five, and so the affair went on, in geometrical 
ratio, die cakes sweeping over the district at a speed which no 
Indian post yet travels,* 

The phenomenon was observed by some officers in the districts. 
In January 1857 Captain Keating noticed at Nimar in Central 
Provinces *a general distribution of small cakes which were passed 
on from village to village'. These were distributed at Mandlcshwar 
near Indore on 12 January and reached Bajenagar after three 
weeks. 1 Major Exskine, Commissioner of Saugor and Narmada 
territories, repotted to the Government small wbeacen cakes 
passing ‘in a most mysterious manner' from one village to another.* 
Thornhill, the Collector of Mathura, found about die end of 
January four small riupdfn on his table, dirty little cakes of the 
coarsest Hour, about the size and thickness ot a biscuit. 1 Captain 
Lloyd reported that chapatis were being distributed in Nimuch 
from February or early in March. He believed they might have 
come from the south and the east. 4 

There was, however, no unanimity as to where this practice 
originated. Edw ards, Judge of Benares, believed that Barrackpore 
was the starting point and that the chapstis had entered his station 
Bom the neighbouring district of Shahjahanpur. Theophilus 
Metcalfe of Delhi thought that they originated at Lucknow and 
‘spread through only five villages of Delhi icmtotyChuni, a 
news writer in Delhi, stated that these had come to the city from 
Kama! and Panipat.* 

As to the purpose of the circulation oflotus and dxtpsti, nothing 

1 Kaye and Maflewn, op. ck. 1.420, * Ibid 

1 Thornhill, Tk Prrwmil Adi'cniurtt Jfli ExptfkRtfi MfjptfwHr* F- J- 

4 DtUri Grato, ij April 

* Edwards* Ptwmd i*rin£ tbi h&n Rjkiliim, p. J J, 
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definite was known, but various suggestions were offered. A con¬ 
temporary writer considered that as the lotus is always associated 
with the Buddhist religion, it was a call to the Buddhists to rise 
against British rule. 1 Chick believed that there must be some 
innocent explanation for the (kpslit. He suggested that enquiries 
made at the time pointed to 'some superstition connected with the 
previous sickly season as the most probable origin of the 
strange procedure / The Friend of India did not know whether 
to take the story of the circulation of the cbopatis seriously. It 
wondered whether all the cbouktdars were 'about to strike for wages', 
or whether anybody was 'trying a new scheme for a parcel dawk. 
Is it a treason or a jest? Is the chaupatty a fiery cross or only an 
indigestible edible, a cause of revolt or only of the colic?’-* 

During Bahadur Shah's trial in Delhi, questions were put to 
several witnesses about the significance of the chapaiis. One witness, 
a news writer, stated that some newspapers in Indian languages 
took it as a forecast of some coining disturbance and an invitation 
to unite for some secret object'.'* Another witness, named JitmaJ, 
who belonged to die same profession, thought there might be other 
different explanations. Jt could be a propitiatory observance for 
averting some calamity. Some, however, believed that the 
(bspatis were being circulated by die Government and signified 
that everybody should be compelled to 'use the same food as the 
Christians and thus deprived of their religion*. Others took it as a 
warning that the Government was 'determined to force Chris¬ 
tianity on the people by interfering with their food'. 1 
Before the Vellore Mutiny in 1S06. there was a distribution of 
ptffiV. At rimes of pestilence also a similar practice was not 
unknown. Captain Lloyd mentioned in a Delhi newspaper chat 
it might have originated from 'a superstitious idea of allaying or 
preventing the ravages of diseases such as cholera, by a general dis¬ 
tribution of calces’. He also mentioned that dapatii were sent 
about to feed die village dogs during a cholera epidemic in his 
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district in 1854. 1 A similar practice was also observed in earlicT 
times- The Dtlii Gazftte published a letter from one of its readers 
drawing attention to a paragraph in Malcolm's Mimas of Indta 
about the circulation of coconuts in 18 i 8. The war with tic 
Pandames was over {1818) and the country was in a state of 
tolerable tranquillity t when a sudden agitation k produced among 
the peaceable inhabitants; a number of coconuts are passed from 
village to village, with a direction to speed them to a specific 
destination (usually to the chief local authority).... The Paicl 
of every village where the coconuts came carried them himself with 
breathless haste to another, to avert the curse which was denounce 
on all who impeded or stopped them for a moment/ Malcolm 
commented, ‘a circumstance which for upwards of a monc 1 pm 
duccd a very serious sensation over all central India remains to this 
moment a complete mystery. * 

The historians of the Mutiny of lS S 7 had no better luck. Kaye 
was dot sure whit the distribution of the cbdpatis signitie . But c 
observed that wherever they travelled they gave rise to new excite¬ 
ments and raised 'vague expectations’.' Theophilus Metcalfe, 
however, thought it would be clearly an error to think it was a 
superstitious attempt to check some prevailing sickness in the 
neighbourhood, for the cbopatis were confined only to overn 
meni villages. Even those who circulated them believed thatitwas 
being done by order of the Government * Munsht Mohonlal be¬ 
lieved that there was some connection between the (bopoti and the 
outbreak. Asked in November 1857 whether he understood the 
significance of die distribution of the doped, Mohonlal replied 
that its principal object was to find how quickly one could pro¬ 
mulgate sedition throughout the country 

By the end of 1857 it was generally accepted that the ffcywfi was 
connected with the outbreak, and Mohonlal repeated what was 
then a popular belief. The practice, however, was observed to con¬ 
tinue even after the Mutiny was suppressed. A newspaper re- 
ported in June 1862, that the custom of sending ebepatis or cakes 
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from village io Village which preceded the Mutiny had been re¬ 
vived in some districts again* The same newspaper published in 
September the news that dolls and children's clothes were being 
circulated in south India . 1 

it is difficult to prove that the ekspaiif had any connection with 
the Mutiny. Bin it is probably safe to say that the Mutiny would 
noi have taken place but for the greased cartridge* There were 
some senior officers in the army who thought that the Bengal Army 
was coaxed and flattered* and that there was a lamentable lack of 
discipline in the army* 4 The ordinary state of the Bengal Army 
Jacob wrote* was such as must appear to an officer of die Royal 
or ol the Bombay Army to be a state of mutiny’* In Bombay the 
practice of the European officers was 'to make the Hindoos sol- 
dierSp instead of as in Bengal, the sepoys making the European 
officers half Hindoos . Jacob had a poor opinion of the European 
officers in Bengal and he lamented their ^degrading of the Euro- 
pcan character by the adoption of native habits\ He wrote in 
ipo t 'there is more danger to our Indian Empire from the state 
o e Bengal Army* from die feeling there exists between die 
Native and the European _ * than all other causes combined; ^ 
kncral Jacob lived to see the outbreak seven years later* but he 
ud never imagined that a large scale mutiny of the sepoy army 
would ever take place. Three years before the Mutiny he wrote* 'I 
deny the possibility of the Sepoys mutinying while their English 
officers are alive and do their duty / 1 

It ii unfortunate that English officers did not always realize that 
the sepoys might have reasons to feci aggrieved. In March 1857 
the Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Madras Army referred to ‘a wide- 
sprea w _ J1 6 sullen disaffection* among the sepoys. "The 
loyalty and fidelity of the Native troops have been often severely 
tried.. .But human endurance has a limit and I emphatically 
warn the Government that the limit has been reached inthe army/* 
Much oi what the Commander-in-Chief said about the Madras 
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Army would apply to the Bengal Army also. Constant and un¬ 
ceasing duty, lack of old European officers in whom, the sepoys 
had confidence, and die presence of young and inexperienced ones 
who were strangers to the country, were some of the ills from which 
every army suffered. While discussing the causes of the Mutiny, 
_Munshi Mohonlal stated in November iSj 7 (hat the chief reason 
why the Government was unpopular widi the respectable and 
influential people" was ‘the distant contemptible [contemptuous] 
manner' with which they were ‘treated by the generality ot Eng¬ 
lish gentlemenV Almost the same thing was said oi the young 
officers of the Bengal Army by Subedar Sitaram: l always ^as 
good friend* with the English soldiery, and they formerly used to 
treat the sepoys with great kindness + * * these soldiers arc a different 
caste now — neither so fine nor so tall as they were; they seldom 
can speak one word of our language, except abuse. . - - The tytH 
Foot called us kte; the 16th Lancers never walked near our 
chuLu t nor spat on our food.* 1 

It was not only the young officers who knew very little and 
cared levs for die susceptibilities of the sepoys. Some senior officers 
also knew no better. It was believed to be possible to cany on one s 
duty cfficiendy and long without knowing any Indian language. 
General Jacob rook pride in the fact that though he was tolerably 
acquainted with the natives of India', with whom he had spent 
the best pan of his life, he had not passed in any language and 
could not read ‘even the Bagh'O'Balxir . 1 

Jacob, however, believed that it would be injudicious for the 
Government to identify itself with the preaching of the mission¬ 
aries. A State Religion in India was absolutely incompatible with 
the security of the" British empire. The ‘interference of Govern¬ 
ment or members of Government in their official capacities ... to 
countenance or sanction the endeavours of missionaries, or any 
other minister of religion' was ‘fraught with evil .* Colonel S- G. 
Whelcr of the 34th Native Infantry, one of the regiments which 
revolted early in the Mutiny, regarding himself as the happy 
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instrument of converting his neighbour to God', He considered 
n to distribuEc Christian tracts as the anny 

marched. and took pride in the fact that he had sown the seeds 
of Christianity in some parts of the country years before any 
missionary' was likely to set his foot there. 1 On the other hand, 
about three weeks before the outbreak at Meerut a correspondent 
wrote in the Dtlhi Cizrtte, 'the duties of an Asiatic officer and 
Missionary are incompatible . . / and the officer who proposed to 
unite the two, should ‘take the honest course, resign his commis¬ 
sion and devote himself to the labours of a Missionary life'. 
Another correspondent suggested that as officers ‘on entering the 
service uke an oath not to interfere with the religion of the natives, 
the officer who acted in the above manner should have been tried 
tor acting at variance with his oath'.* 

Colonel Wliclcr's preaching by itself would not have led to 
any disturbances. He was not quite popular with his men. But 
t e sepoy laj his sense of humour. To his men he was probably 
one of those cranky individuals whom it was one’s fate to come 
across occasionally in service. There were, however, other dis¬ 
turbing factors. 

The sepoy had always resented whir appeared to him attacks 
on his religious heliefs, The leather cockade, the interference with 
his caste mart, the order to trim his beard and moustaches, and 
the order to cross the sea caused him discontent and anger. His 
temper was trot to be restored by the conduct of the preaching 
colonel and half-missionary official. He felt that the subaltern 
nos y arrived from Europe was a more precious object to the 
Government than the veteran sepoy who had spent all his life in 

i r * SCrV ! CC ’ Thc fate of thc Nawab of Oudh created 

a belief (hat one could not trust the Company to keep faith with 

nen , cn ihe stony of the greased cartridges began to 
spread, all these pieced together into a definite pattern. To his 
horror the sepoy found that his religion was in danger 

Revolutions’ said Disraeli in Parliament, Wnot made with 
grease It was, however, the immediate cause of the outbreak of 
I 8 J 7 - The story- 0 r introducing greased cartridges may be traced 
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back to 1851* when the Board of Ordnance decided to test the 
pressed cartridge for the use of the new rifles. The Secret iiry of the 
Military Board was directed to cause cartridges of the requisite 
description to be prepared for trial, A supply of thirty-six casks 
of greased cartridges arrived from England in 1854. The result 
of the experiment was evidently satisfactory* and in iSja it was 
decided to introduce Enfield rifles and greased cartridges * n India 
for use by the sepoys. Training centres were set up at Dum Dum 
near Calcuna and Sialkot and Antbala in the Punjab, In the 
same year, ready-made greased cartridges were sent from England 
for the use of Her Majesty's 60th Regiment, which was then the 
only corps armed with Enfield rifles. Cartridges also were being 
manufactured at fort William for the training school at Dum 
Dum, It was in January of the following year that the authorities 
learnt that there had been some excitement at Dum Dum* The 
sepoys suspected that the cartridges were greased with obnoxious 
tallow, made of cow** and pig's fat- They were, however, assure 
by one of their officers, Lieutenant Wright, that the grease used 
was innocent and ^composed of mutton fat and wax * A Govern¬ 
ment order was issued at the same lime permitting the sepoys to 
prepare and procure their own lubricants^ Lieutenant right no 
doubt believed whar he said to his men* But the Government was 
not so certain. Colonel Abbot, the Inspector-General of Or 
nance and Magazine, wrote to the Government of India on *9 
January t S57 that the grease was composed of tallow and bccs-wax 
and that 'no extraordinary precaution appears to have been taken 
to insure the absence of any objectionable fatV In 18 jJ* when the 
greased cartridges were first tested. Colonel Tucker, Adjutam- 
Genetal of the Bengal Army* had drawn the attention oi the 
Military Board to the danger of issuing them to the sepoys* He 
communicated to the Board the Commandcr-in-Chief s opinion 
that in greasing the cartridges nothing should be used that could 
possibly offend the religious belief of the sepoys, unless it is known 
that the grease employed in the cartridges is not of a nature to 
offend or interfere with the prejudices of caste it will be expe itni 
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not to issue them lor test to the native corps, but to European 
soldiers only, 1 ' After the outbreak of the Mutiny, Tucker (now a 
Major-General) wrote to The Timor that if his recommendations 
had not been culpably disregarded, the existing disaffection 
among the native troops would never have arisen*. Tucker's letter 
docs not appear to have reached the Military Board and a search 
for n in the tiles after the publication of his letter in The Timer 
yielded no result/ 

Some of the officer*, however, did not understand why the 
sepoys abhorred the use of grease. Captain Lewis Pclly wrote in a 
newspaper that he found that his Hindu and Mohammedan 
sepoys stationed at Bush ire protested against the conduct of their 
comrades in India and were eager to use the new cartridge. Hyder 
Khan, a Mohammedan, began to tear it open with his teeth* arid 
AlpatRai, a Hindu, was peeling oft bits of grease with his thumb,' 
.inu the Brahmin asked if he might have a sample*. Captain 
Pclly did not quite realize that the sepoys outside India who had 
little objection to using the new cartridge might prove difficult in 
their own country. Captain Pelly said thai he had mentioned the 
incident to General Jacoby *who Uughed and said, "Bite can- 
ridges! They would bite the Devil, those fellows. Lord, man, they 
been here, lots of them, laughing like fun, and hiring no end 
of cartridges_ n ** 

li is unfortunate that Captain Pclly's description of General 
Jacob makes him look like the caricature of an old Angl^Indian 
Colonel. But he was not alone. There were others who failed to 
recognize fully the effects of the greased cartridge. Tbt Times 
doubted whether the cartridge ‘would in itself lead to disaffection 
extending over several months and shared in more or less by an 
entire army'.* The Government of India informed the Court of 
irectors that as soon as the attitude of the sepoys had become 
known they speedily took all possible measures, and Tucker s 
statement in the Press was 'erroneous*. It was ‘at once ordered ... 
that no greased cartridges should be issued to native troops*. A 
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supply of them might have reached Dum Dum, but the sepoys 
had no occasion to use it, 'for the preliminary drill without 
ammunition occupied a considerable period of time. 1 The mili¬ 
tary authorities, however, did not move so promptly as this letter 
suggests. They took a long time in making the Government order 
generally known to the sepoys, and as regards the issue of cart¬ 
ridges, the evidence is not very dear as to whether they were dis¬ 
tributed to the sepoys or not. But before any effective measure was 
taken for removing the suspicion of the sepoys it was widely 
believed that the Government intended a wholesale conversion of 
the people of India to Christianity.* Men of the J4 di Native 
Infantry, Colonel S. G. Wheler's regiment, were almost con 
jvinced that 'they would sooner or later be converted to Christ tin¬ 
ny'. This belief soon spread to other regiments. Lord Graiiv i c 
said in Parliament in June 1857 that it was believed that t c 
Governor-General had left the country under a pledge to or 
Palmerston that he would do his best to convert the whole ot the 
native population of India’. It might be possible to be amuse or 
to express surprise at the credulity of the sepoys, but that not 
remove the danger. A newspaper in Calcutta published an excerpt 
from a letter from the North-Western Provinces: all classes o 
Native imagine that they arc to be converted by force. 1 
Early in 1857, as the stories of the gycased c artrid ge sprea - 
among the sepoys, reports of incendiarism in different pares 0 
Bengal began to reach the Government. A letter from Ca cutta 
published in a Delhi newspaper mentioned ‘queer reports about 
the burning down of the bungalows of the officers of the 2nd 
Grenadiers at Raneegungc and attempts on the line of that corps. 
The Electric Telegraph at Barrack pore has been burned; and 
the Quartermaster-Sergeant’s bungalow ran risk of destruction. 
AU these things taken'in connection have caused so much alarm 
here .. Stray cases of fire in the officers’ bungalows were not 
unknown before 1857. The writer of the letter commented: I do 
not think myself there is much cause for fear, though it loo ’s a 
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lictlc suspicious. The practice soon spread iti upper India and a 
newspaper in Delhi reported a fire in the bungalow occupied by 
the Sergcan c-Major of the 53 rd Native Infantry, ‘in which all that 
was not brick or mortar was consumed / 11 Lord Ellenborough re¬ 
ported in Parliament that between 16 and 25 April there were 
seven incendiary fires. 3 On 7 May the Delhi Gazette observed that 
the epidemic chnpparics 1 were ‘replaced by epidemic incen¬ 
diarism * and wondered if the latter was not the fully developed 
consequence of the former. 


Meanwhile* disturbing news was being received from several 
stations in Bengal. On 26 February the men of the igth Native 
Infantry stationed at Bcrhamporc* near Murshidabad in Bengal, 
refused to accept percussion caps. They were marched off to 
Bamckpore near Calcutta, where they were disarmed and dis¬ 
banded. A more serious occurrence had taken place at Barrack- 
pore on 19 March, when Mangal Pande, a young sepoy of the 
34th Native Infantry* had attacked his officers on the parade 
ground. It was fondly hoped that the disaffection was confined 
only to a few regiments and would not affect the whole army. 
Captain Martineau, who was then stationed at the musketry 
training ^ school at Am ball, wrote to one of his colleagues on 
S May. I am afraid to say l can detect the near approach of the 
storm , *. but can t say how, when or where it will break forth 
* "is elements of combustion at hand* 100,000 men, 

su distrustful, fierce with all their deepest and inmost sym™ 
pat ics as: well .is worst passions toused and wc thinking to cajole 
t em mm good humour by patting them on the back and saying* 
what a fool you are for making such a fuss about nothing. They 
no onger eheve us, they have passed out of restraint and will be 
on at a gallop before long. ,J 

What Martineau feared took place five days later. A body of 
ninety men at Meerut had been sentenced! to ten years’ imprison¬ 
ment tor tefuiing t0 accept the cartridges. On 9 May they were 
stripped of their uniforms and put in irons. Next day the sepoys 
at Mcmit mutinied and marched to Delhi forty miles away. Delhi 
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was occupied on n May and the sepoys proclaimed the Em- 
peror Bahadur Shah as their leader. Within about a fortnight 
disturbances spread to the principal cities in the Non i estern 

The city of Cawnpore, two hundred and sixty-six miles east 
of Delhi, was an important military station and one oi the "Chest 
emporiums m India. The city, however, has no ancient past. I is 
early history docs not go beyond Warren Hasting* a minMia 
cion. In 177J Wanen Hastings signed a treaty with Shuja-ud- 
daulah, Nawab Waxir of Oudh, by which the Nawab agreed to 
maintain a brigade of the East India Company s army. At lust 
the brigade was stationed at Bilgram, but it was found more con¬ 
venient to transfer it to Cawnpore. A number oi villages were 
handed over to the Company by the next Nawab, Asaf-ud- 
daulah, and Cawnpore grew in importance When the East 
Company’s chaplain, the Reverend Henry Martyn, came here m 
1809. he complained that there was no church, not so much as 
the fly of a tent.’ and commented on the impious ne S 
Government to build a house for God , and the go cssn , 

army officers’." This defect was soon removed, for the , 

Martyn's diary of 30 September reads, at rune the new church 
was opened'. 1 This appears to Have been an improvised measure. 
When, in 1824, Bishop Heber found that divine met f wasi p 
formed alternative mornings and cveniiigs m a 1 late e ^ , 

and in a riding house', he wrote that the Government had 
'sanctioned the building ofrwo churches, ut on a sea e . . ■ 
rigid inspection and economy that nobody was prepai 
‘undertake the contract’. Bishop Heber was impressed wrdi the 
extent of the city, its colourful population ati 1 . 

some mosques', and considered Cawnpore a more smtaW p^ce 
for permanent residence than Benares or Calcutta.’ The war w«h 
the Sikhs and the extension of the Company s frontier to the we* 
deprived Cawnpore of its former strategic v _ ye i iut 11 w 
an important station, it guarded the road to Luckno^ and thu 
fcet, particularly after the annexation of Oudh, added som 
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im portance to the place. Readers of Trevelyan's story of Cawn- 
pore during the Mutiny ate familiar with the pattern of Anglo- 
Indian life in that station, largely true also of other stations in 
northern India; the churches, tlte theatre, the assembly rooms, the 
race course, large white-washed bungalows in spacious enclosures, 
occasional whist-parties or balls, western delicacies and luxuries 
" in ^* ct everything that would help to make life comfortable 
in the tropics for a young subaltern or ati aged colonel. As you 
entered die city from the north-west, you came to Nawabganj 
with its public offices and residences of officials, the treasury and 
the jail, and a little further to the south the mission premises. The 
magazine and the European hospital were on the bank of the 
river. Further east were the assembly rooms and Christ Church. 
To the west of the Canges canal was the main city, with its nar¬ 
row winding streets and long rows of bazaars, overcrowded and 
colourful as any other large town in north India. On the other 
side of the canal you came to the area known as Gencralganj, and 
further east, to the library and the chapel. The sepoy lines were 
also on this side. The lines of the rst Native Infantry were near 
Generalganj; about a mile to the south were the stables and the 
cavalry lines, and to the cast were the lines of the 53 rd and 56th 
Native Infantry. 

The European and Eurasian populations were employed as 
administrative officers or were in the army, in the work of the 
Ganges canal or on the railway. Some were missionaries and 
merchants. In the early days of the Company the British soldiers 
found it an expensive place to live in and were granted an exira 
allowance over their pay Things had improved since then. 

r!t° »^ cb r f t Und S°°^ d]ghtly dearer at Cawnporc than in 
Calcutta. At the ume of the Mutiny the most prosperous busi¬ 
ness house in Cawnpore was that of Creenway Brothers. North 
Indian newspapers regularly carried its advertisements, the firm 
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bank at Cawnpore and executed the sale of bills in London and 
Scotland, There were also a number of well-to-do Indian mer¬ 
chants. Gangaprasad Mahajan, ‘tent Manufacturer, half-mount¬ 
ing Contractor * ..established in i 3 io r advertised that he had 
’set up an establishment of tailors for gentlemen § dresses* caps, 
etc. 1 and would like his patrons to call at the firm at Surseah 
GhaL 1 It is dear from advertisements in the newspapers that 
Gangaprasad Mahajan had to compete with other establishments. 

When the trouble with the greased cartridges started early in 
1S57 it was not anticipated that the disaffection of the sepoys 
would attain such magnitude- Cawnpore had an evil reputation 
as being the home of a large number of rowdies. Before the Mutiny 
actually began* the military authorities in Cawnpore were mote in 
fear of the unruly element in the city than of the rising of the sepoys. 
In the second week of April a newspaper in Delhi thought that 
it was only *an occasional derangement of one or two regiments 
out of two hundred"* and thcTC was no reason to apprehend an) 
serious danger, 1 The Reverend W, Willis, who left Cawnpore 
less than four weeks before the outbreak at Meerut wrote* as yet 
there was nothing heard but the distant rumbling of the storm. ] 

Cawnpore had the same difficulty as many other military 
stations in India, the lack of sufficient numbers of white troops* 
Formerly *there used to be a troop of Horse Artillery, a regiment 
of British Dragoons* a corps of Quccrfs Foot, two companies oi 
Artillery* a corps of GaLwdaz* a regiment of Native Cavalry and 
three regiments of Native Infantry 1 * but about 1854 the number 
was reduced. Captain Humbley mentioned only two companies 
of Artillery, a corps of Native Cavalry, a European regimem of 
Infantry and three corps of Native Infantry. In 1857 the number 
of Indian troops had considerably increased. There were three 
regiments of sepoys, the 1st* the 53rd and the 56th, and also the 
2nd Cavalry regiment* in all about 3.000 men. The number of 
white troops was small, ‘some sixty European Artillerymen and 
* *. sixty men of Her Majesty's 84th Regimem and a few Madras 
Fusiliers 1 sent from Benares. Shepherd mentioned one company 
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Oi European Artillery, sixty in number.,, and a few of die con¬ 
valescent and disabled men belonging to the 32nd regiment’. The 
number given by Mowbray Thomson is sltghdy larger. In addi¬ 
tion to the officers of the sepoy regiments, he mentioned *60 men 
of die 84th Regiment, 74 men of the 32nd Regiment, who were 
invalided. 15 men of the Madras Fusiliers and $9 men of the 
Company’s Artillery, about 300 combatants in all'. 1 

Sir Hugh Massey Wheeler was one of the mast senior and 
most distinguished officers of the East India Company, His 
w, Captain Hugh W heeler, had also served in India, In his 
younger days, General W heeler had taken part in Lord Lake's 
campaign against Sindhia, He commanded a regiment in die 
Alghan war and was mentioned in despatches for gallantry. In 
X c 131 J | War commanded a Brigade and took a prominent 
part in the batdes ofMudki and Alwal. He also rendered valu- 

J C i j f ^ tces * n ^ SCCond Sikh war, for which he was liighly 
} raise v -oral Gough, his commanding officer, specially men¬ 
tionedm Parliament and thanked by the Directors of the East 
Inara Company. 1 

General W heeler was appointed to the command of the Cawn- 
port iv is ion a out a year before the outbreak. He was then 
near y seventy years old and had served for more than fifty years 
n le army, e iad married an Indian and made India his home. 
He did forty-one years regimental duty. With the exception of 
wo years ]n Europe, when unemployed', he had 'but three 

He «, $SenCra r VC and , never abstm 0n medical certificate'. 

said nerhat^'tT ^ P°P U ar arnon £ the sepoys, but as it has been 
saij perhaps he had known them a little too long’ 1 

d Jof I' 51 ** ^ ^ and ° c1hl could but produce a great 

ClWnp °"' Ai ‘“'y * April it was conXd 
jnil Mn- E. E. Laldrn, wiii of m 

, Hf officer at Cawnpore, wrote in a private letter.- 'on the 22nd 

aBdiBLn^S§!!'i^rSh?pSSifop.rie*p.Kaye 

" Statt P&pnj, iL 

1 Hume Miicdlancoui Serin. »rj. v,- , j », « , .. 
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THH BEGINNING AT CAWNPORE 

oflast month George asked General Wheeler 10 allow him co make 
arrangements quickly -, * and he placed a guard ri&Janiaz over 
his loaded guns to show confidence 1 . Mis, Larkins did not put 
any date in her letter, but she appears to have written it about die 
third week of May* for she mentioned, 'sepoys to a man have been 
ready to rise for the last three weeks at the slightest provocation* 
real or imaginary. 1 Mrs. Larkins was pleased that General 
Wheeler fell 'indebted to George*, presumably her husband. Tot 
all the precautionary means taken/ and gave him “a handsome 
letter of praise'. But apparendy they were not approved by the 
Commander-in-Chief. Mrs* Larkins wrote wiili obvious annoy¬ 
ance, *a!l he got for this was that General Wheeler was in "alar- 
mist”, at which he was most wToth and wrote back his mind to 
His Excellency/ The turn of events showed that the authorities 
were undoubtedly mistaken, and Mrs* Larkins asked with some 
satisfaction, "Who has shown wisdom and who not? 1 * 

It was believed that General Wheeler's long experience and 
popularity would stand him in good stead and he would be able 
to avert any rising at Cawnpore, This optimism was shared by 
some senior officers. As late as the end of May, Colonel Ewart of 
the rst Native Infantry believed that the sepoys of his regiment 
would not Venture to attack the intrenched position J The 
anxiety increased after the news from Meerut and Delhi was re¬ 
ceived at Cawnpore. Mrs, Hillcrsdon, wife of Charles Hillcrsdon, 
Magistrate and Collector of Cawnpore, wrote in a letter on 
15 May, ‘Cawnpore quiet and the regiments here are staunch, but 
there is no saying that they will remain long so/ Next day she 
thought ‘there docs not seem to be any immediate danger here, 
but on the i8lh again, she felt there was reason for anxiety, 
'all sons of dreadful rumours going about, but I hope they are 
false/ The panic apparendy did not last very long. General 
W heeler wrote next day to the Governor- General, Lord Canning : 
"All quiet here. The excitement somewhat less. . , / 3 On the same 
day, the Government of India sent a telegram to Cawnpore advts- 
ing Wheeler to arrange Tor the accommodation ot a European 

1 Kocnt MiscdLineout Secies, 814. 

1 Thomson, op. dt, p* 31* J Tfa Tima, to Sept rBj?. 
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force and "let it be known tbit he was doing so*. 3 The Govern¬ 
ment of India, however, did not have enough British troops 
to send diem to the disturbed areas and the promised help 
never came. The disturbances in the North-Western Provinces 
spread quickly and the situation at Cawnpore underwent a rapid 
deterioration. On 20 May General Wheeler reported to the 
Government of India : *Al\ well here and excitement less. *. very 
few days will see the end of it . 11 Em in the evening of die same day 
there was "a good deal of excite merit and alarm h It was rumoured 
that horses and arms belonging to the and Cavalry would be taken 
away and distributed to die Europeans* The Cavalry sent agents 
to the Infantry barracks asking the sepoys whether they would act 
with them in the event at an outrage. There was an accidental fixe 
in the camp of the isc Nauve Infantry at night and it was feared 
at first that it was a signal for revolt. News came that Etwa arid 
Aligarh had been plundered and die sepoys were + en route for 
Cawnpore . It was probably this dial Wheeler had in mind when 
he wrote to the Governor-Genera] on the ztse* "reports just re¬ 
ceived that a crisis is approaching here/ 1 

heeler s responsibility was to protect not only the families of 
die British troops at Cawnpore, but also die large colony of 
Europeans* Eurasians and Indian Christians. From the account 
□i Shepherd, a clerk in the commissariat department, some junior 
Government servants and merchants had ^provided themselves 
with boats and other means of escape from Cawnpore*, but a 
general plan lor the whole community could not be agreed upon, 
and it was decided to send a deputation to Wheeler. Thi repre¬ 
sentatives were told that there was no immediate cause for appre¬ 
hension 1 , but in case of danger the H ladies and children of officers 
and Christian military followers* would be sheltered in the bar¬ 
racks. I he civilian population* Europeans and Eurasians, were 
advised to arm themselves** 

This arrangement was not considered satisfactory by many. It 
was feared that in time of confusion it would be difficult to reach 

1 Forrest, History t if the Indian Mutwy Y i. 400. 

: Perktmeniary Pspen, 1837, pp. 30&-9, ji 

4 Shepherd, op h at*pp.4, i$ r 
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the barracks; there was probably a suspicion a ho that the authori¬ 
ties were not much interested in the fate of merchants and 
Eurasians. Shepherd decided to rely to a large extent on his own 
resources. He had employed extra watchmen and fondly hoped 
that in case of disturbances they would be able to save his pro¬ 
perty, He also made an arrangement with one of Wheeler 1 ? infor¬ 
mers named B adri ruth, who was to give him timely notice of the 
danger *by sending a piece of stick a span long. Shepherd had 
planned to hide his family in the city, "as in the event of an attack 
from the native troops all others save those in the intrcnchment 
would be overlooked 1 . He engaged two houses in diffeient locali¬ 
ties in the name of his friends and had Indian dresses made for 
the ladies. A dark skin, he discovered, was not always a dis¬ 
advantage. But ‘all the labour was in vain, for an opportunity to 
use the clothes never occurred 1 * 1 Events moved in a waj Shepherd 
had not foreseen. 

On 21 May, on arriving at his office. Shepherd was told that 
his officer, Captain Williamson, had left for the barracks with his 
wife and children; the clerks were all in a state oi panic and 
ready to run back to their homes’- A letter had been brought to 
Mrs. Williamson and 4 im mediately on looking into it she gave a 
scream and hastily rising handed it [to her husband] and left the 
bungalow on foot with her ayah and her child. Captain \\ llliam- 
son followed her* leaving instructions that the carriage was 10 be 
sent after them as soon as possible. Shepherd also learnt that Hay r 
who was die leader of the Eurasian community at G awn pore, w as 
proceeding to the barracks and had advised him to do the same. 
The man who brought this message told Shepherd that he met a 
great many conveyances w r ith ladies and children going at tull 
speed in the direction of the barracks 1 . Shepherd followed the 
example of others. The barracks were 'crowded to excess. But he 
found room for his family in the verandah. 3 

Nothing occurred. The rumours which caused the panic were 
that the sepoys in charge of the treasury had shown signs ol in¬ 
subordination and that a large party of Gujars were approaching 

1 Shepherd, up. cic pp. 13- j! ’■ 

- IbkL pp, 4-5. 
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from Delhi. 3 It was found that the report of the Gujars was base¬ 
less, and things took a definite turn for the better in the evening. 
W heeler wrote to the Governor-General next day, 'up to thaE 
time it appeared that an outbreak was most imminent. I placed 
the guns in position and made every preparation to meet it. The 
danger gave away before a quiet address to the men by their com¬ 
mandants through some native officers/ 1 
The incidents of 21 May made it clear that there was room for 
improvement in the plan for withdrawal to the entrenchment in 
an emergency. If there was any general instruction* it had not 
readied Shepherd. The letters of Mrs. Hillersdon* Mrs. Ewart and 
Mrs, Larkins, wives of principal officers at Cawnpore* give 
pictures of confusion and disorder in die next few days. Mrs. 
Hillersdon wrote on 23 May: *On the morning of the 21st every¬ 
body was so alarmed dial the commandants of regiments went to 
the General and advised him to move the guns and have diem in 
readiness in case of an attack. He would neither hear of it first I 
believe, but C went to him and he gave the order. This was 
about ? p.m^ But three hours later, when Mrs. Hillersdon arrived 
in die barracks, she found to her astonishment that no guns had 
arrived. Mrs. Hillersdon again "went off to the General's" and told 
him of it, when he wrote another order about them and diey were 
moved immediately and were in position about half-past 11 p.m. 
It might have been of the most serious consequences V Captain 
Fletcher Hayes, who came with the Oudh troops to Gawnpore 
on the night of the 21st, had some unflattering things to say about 
what he saw the next morning. In a private letter to Ed monstone. 
Secretary of the Government of India* he wrote: 'Since I have 


GujvwasdAcnbolby Wibonin hu Gfrjay, p, u the nuncofa mim- 

caui ckii in the fMJrth-wai ptmnces, chiefly engaged in agriculture, thiWi 
lotmcrjy naumorn for didr manial and pr«Wy chuacter. They profess to descend 
hom Rajput Ethers by women of infensor canes 1 . Wilson published his work 
Jhonly Wore the Mutiny; the outbreak, however, showed that the Cu»n had not 
lorgotien thdi old habio. Rice Holmes speaks of their activities in North-Wesicm 
ttovincci u the time oTibc Mutiny - 'Swanm ofGujaxs, mnm, up 
and gliding on thor swords and bocklcK, and shouldering thrit matchlocks 
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been in India I have never witnessed so frightful a scent of con¬ 
fusion, fright and bad arrangement as the European barracks 
presented* Four guns were in position loaded, with European 
artillerymen in nightcaps . . * hanging to the guns in groups look¬ 
ing like melodramatic buccaneers. People of all kinds* of every 
colour* sect and profession* were crowding into the barracks. 
Whilst I was there, buggies* palki-gharecs, vehicles of all sorts, 
drove up and discharged cargoes of writers, tradesmen and a 
miscellaneous mob of every complexion* from white to tawny 
all in terror of the imaginary foe; ladies sitting down at the rough 
mess tables in the barracks* women suckling infants, ayahs and 
children in all directions and — officers too..*! saw quite 
enough to convince me that if any insurrection took or takes place, 
we still have no one to thank blit ourselves, because wc have now 
shown to the Natives how very easily we can become frightened 
and when frightened utterly helpless,* 1 

On 12. May Wheeler expressed a hope in his letter to the 
Governor-General that once the European troops from Calcutta 
arrived *all would be beyond danger*. He had written to Sir Henry 
Lawrence for help and he now felt a little strengthened by the 
arrival of 55 Europeans of Her Majesty's sand Regiment and 
about 240 troops of the Oudh Irregular Cavalry. - On the 22nd, 
two guns and joo men were brought by Nana Sahib from Bfthur* 
and Wheeler imagined he would be able to rely on them. Their 
being Mihrattas they are not likely to coalesce with adders. The 
Governor-General was told: 'At present dungs appear quiet but 
it is impossible to say what a moment may bring forth . 1 s 
description, however* docs not give a picture of tranquillity. 
f During the day the shops in all the bazaars were shut four or five 
times and all day the General was worried to death by people 
running up to report improbable stories, which in ten minutes 
were contradicted by others still more monstrous. q Mrs, Ewait 
never expected to see her husband again after he had gone to his 
post. Some of his men were overheard ‘wildly talking about 

1 Quoted by Kaye *nd Mallewti* op. ck. i- 3 ^ 7 - 8 - ^ 
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mutiny and murder; the day was Tull of agony and dread and the 
night was mote than poor human nature unassisted could cndureV 
On the .23rd, according to Hayes, "the same thing went on/ Mrs. 
Ewart, however, found it an immense change. She had been able 
to spend some dme at home. * After that miserable night the 
Saturday following seemed like heaven for we went to our house 
and spent the day quietly there — at least with such quietness as 
was possible without the most terrible rumours coming in through - 
out the day and reviving all our saddest apprehensions/* 

The Mohammedan festival of id fell on 24 May, and for a time 
it was feared that the crisis w r ould come that day. Eui it passed off 
quietly, and heeler telegraphed to Calcutta in the evening, ‘AH 
is quiet here, but it is impossible to say how long it will continue 
to be so. On the same day a young officer wrote to his mother in 
England: Although diete is a dead calm here yet things do not 
look so well . * - there arc rumours flying about, one regiment 
accusing another of being on the point of rising. 1 J On 2 j May 
in the evening, Wheeler telegraphed again, "Passed anxious night 
and day in consequence of a report on very good authority that 
there would be an outbreak during one or the other; all possible 
preparations made to meet it; but I rejoice to say that none 
occurred. * Mrs. Ewart also felc somewhat reassured because ‘all 
the Mussulmans of the 1st Regiment coming in a body according 
to custom to salaam to Colonel E^- after die prayers, and they 
expressed their intentions of fidelity etc 1 . But she <iid not fed very 
happy, for as she thought, "aU of which are very well but not to be 
depended upon now a days. In the evening again, she returned to 
die melancholy nightquaners, *. + Oh, such a scene. Men, 
officers, women and children, beds and chairs all mingled tO j 
gether inside and outside the bar tacks, some talking or even 
laughing, some very frightened, some diffident, others despairing. 
Three guns in front of our position and three behind, and a 
trench in course of formation all around 1 A 

' TIy Timet, 7 Occ. 1857. 
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The Mvfusrfitt, a newspaper of Agra, published a letter dated 
the 35th from a resident at Cawnpore. It was written on an almost 
cheerful note: ‘I have much pleasure in informing you that up to 
this hour the most perfect tranquillity has prevailed in this station, 
our faceting energetic General, that old and tried soldier Sir 
H. M- Wheeler, has nude most excellent arrangements tor the 
preservation of peace at Cawnpore. ... The troops hcre are in a 
somewhat excited state, but from the tact with which Sir w heeler 
has managed them this feverish state is abating/ 1 But Mis. 
Hillcisdon's letter of die same day to her people in England was 
written in a different tone, and for the first time she seems to be in 
despair. 'We fully expect every minute to be obliged to run to the 
barracks which arc close to Ewart's house, where wc are during 
the day..,, Oh, how 1 wish we were with you yesterday out of 
this horrid country. May God spare us and may wc see each other 
again — I send you some of the dear children s air. c must 
trust to our Father who governs all. fell dearest to eep t c 
two little books Bishop Wilson gave me for my sake, and never to 
forget that in the midst of life we are in death, * 

Wheeler's selection of the site for the entrenchment was not 
considered satisfactory by many. Hay, a well-known Eurasian 
resident of Cawnpore, saw the General and suggeste t at a j.r 
better place for safety was the magazine and begged that it s ou 
be secured'. 1 Wheeler’s entrenchment did not seem to be a strong 
place for defence. There were within the sue two arrac s wlL 
walls of brick, each intended to house too persons. One had a 
thatched roof and the roof at the other was built 0 masonry, ere 
were outhouses and verandahs on both sides. The barracks were 
situated on a large plain j on the left and towar s tic ront 1 ere 
were some unfinished barracks in various stages 0 construction, 
on the right ‘there was the road, and beyond it another level plain 
of smaller extent terminating in a row of houses an cn 
river'. General Wheeler, when he decided to use the place as an 
entrenchment, ordered a trench to be dug around it, an wit t e 
earth thrown outside a parapet was built. The work was begun 


1 The MajunSitt, 2$ Mry 1857* 
} Shephcid, op. cit. p* ix 
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otic the -oth, but co the anxious population it did not proceed 
qtnc y enough, Shepherd often went to see the progress of the 
wofk, but found K very slow. The summer had made the soil 
U J rjL -L* 1 ^ Jt was to find labourers, ft was a miser- 

Zu„ I hc p L arapet was onl y four High and was not even 
k 1 V° 0t ac r c lo P- Some sandbags had bem arranged to 
"7 lhc J cn ! f!CS from the demy’s fire, but rhe gum were quite 
protected. An attempt was made to cover the thatched roof with 
I cs [ o prevent It from catching fire. But the work was noc quite 
finished when the Mutiny broke omJ 

it at -II V ^ £ * n ? tbe Portly after the Mutiny described 
Thr n * C loscl1 S1,e ' ^ ar from the magazine and the river, 
ill fornfir* M V1S n ° l m °. r< l ®" c ^ i5scn *ban ill-fortified and not more 
n T t f^r U ? nQd>J T( is not * however, fair to rely 
similar °^ 11J - on ° a observer. Bur Colonel Ned] also bad a 

indcfensih!." 1 r C r ^ 0u ^ u l ^ 1 to Se * ect a position which was 
l k “ d r “ from *« “TO Was a mistake. Wheeler should 

‘f S °™ tIlc "JS™* -*• walled defence, walled enclosure, 
S™&Tk”’“ S ” V - T™ n * “ “ ° f three acres, ample 
the Nana no/rff^ 1501 ^ ^ *? ^ °^ 1C rivtr - - - neither 

could have mn T ^ We C ° mc near th ™. They 

have not onlv^ 'T ?^ cm w »ih die guns and would 
We ZS T thC r Ive * buc way nothing of a 

harness etc *.> ™ ousan ^ SUnt * s °f a™*, artillery, tents, 

to thcmaeazjne* 5 been aggued, had good reasons for not moving 

dons which W A T^ ‘ L ° KayC ’ ***” wcre Scve «I considera- 

£***>"■ The occupation of the 

T d ‘ he removaI ° f ** 

rising’. With the smil lnS ' n r tbe S1 ^ na * por an immediate 
have been ‘unwise r ur “P tan force at his command it would 

if there was an out bre ^ * Co ^ s ' 011 - Wheeler believed that 

would have nothing ^ W0uld maicb fo Delhi and he 

nothing more senous to 6ce than the disturbances 

1 Churdcr. TfIJt'jf J \T “* PP I2 ‘ ' 7; TfjDn ’«’n. op, dt, p. 92. 
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created by che rowdy elements in the city. After the sepoys had 
left he would be able *to march to Allahabad taking all die Chris¬ 
tian people with him\* The auth or of the Rtd Pamphlet also had 
similar views* 'The magazine was seven miles distant from the new 
native lines, and on the Delhi Road. * * . T_ nless Sir Hugh had 
chosen to abandon the station before any signs of the Mutiny 
were apparent, he, the officers and the ladies would have found it 
impossible to get there/ The Government of India had pro¬ 
claimed their confidence in the sepoys, and had he exhibited his 
distrust by taking away the magazine from them, * he would have 
been made the scapegoat for all that has since followed/ Had he 
waited till an overt act of mutiny and then 'endeavoured to reach 
the magazine with the ladies and children, not one-rhrrd the 
number would have arrived there'. The author of the pamphlet 
ako opposed the view that Wheeler should have entrenched 
himself on the river, still not abandoning his position in the 
native lines 1 . There were no barracks near the river and there 
would not have been any shelter there in the summer months for 
women and children, Wheeler was only dunking of a temporary 
refuge for the European residents* and 'lie was justified, both by 
his minute know ledge of the sepoys and by events which had 
occurred elsewhere in making that selection** 1 
The result of so much over-caution, as Kaye called it, was 
disastrous, 1 It is unfortunate that a General with a brilliant career 
such as Wheeler k should be remembered mainly for the blunder 
he com mined towards the end of his life* But the truth is that he 
had taken too many things for granted. For the success of W heeler s 
plan it was essential that the sepoys should march to Delhi im¬ 
mediately after the outbreak, and secondly* that Nana Sahib 
should stand by the English* Both of these were possible, but by 
no means certain* The military commander who imagines that 
che enemy will move in a way to suit his own convenience, and 
hopes for the best, often ends in disaster. It would have been 
awkward for Whedet to try to withdraw to the magazine early 
in the month* It would have caused some suspicion; but his 

1 Kiye And MAlltsan* op* ciL L 202-3. 
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withdrawal to the entrenchment produced a similar result. The 
order that the sepoys were to go to the entrenchment to receive 
thur pay in undress and without arms added to their fear. Strep- 
herd heard one saying. If there was no treachery meditated by the 
officers, why are diey entrenching themselves?'* 

It is difficult to agree with the author of die Red Pamphlet that 
Wheeler was powerless to take a more active measure because of 
the weak policy of die Government towards the sepoys, and that 
he was bound to strengthen and justify the confidence they felt’. 
The pamphlet also stated drat Wheeler knew" that the army was 
loiL That experienced officer fell tha t the army was gone; that 
incapable of acting in concert, every regiment would take its own 
unrc and opportunity; but that all would go he felt morally cer¬ 
tain. This is not, however, supported by Wheeler's conduct. 
Even to the last he shared with some of his colleagues the view 
that there would not be a general rising. The suggestion that he 
had no intention of holding Cawnpore and that he had intended 
retreating to Allahabad after the sepoys left for Delhi is also nor 
borne out by facts. Wheeler had always been keen on maintaining 
his position at Cawnpore. On it May. five days before die out- 
jfhni m re city* he wtote to the Governor-General: ‘I would 
recommend Europeans to be sent up to this place as rapidly as 
possi i ,., this place is the trunk and the surrounding stations 

arc ne mbs, and if Cawnpore remains right the other places 
will do so also. * r 

Wheeler’s critics who commented on the lack of organization 
and planning had a strong case. As soon as the outbreak took 
place and the Christian population was shut up in the entrench- 
mem, it was Sound that little thought had been given to die supply 
of water and provisions. The well, the only source of supply for 
water, was in an open space, and so an easy target for the enemy. 

It was beheved dial provisions for a month had been stored/ 
Mowbray Thomson, however, staled that *the General gave 
orders to lay in supplies for twenty-five days’/ But almost from 


1 Shepherd, ep- cil p. 18. 
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the beginning the besieged population suffered from a scarcity ot 
fond. According to K.ayo t the failure in the supply was the fault 
of contractors. "The native contractors failed as they often do fail 
at such times and the stores which they sent in fell short of the 
ligores in the paper indents/ 3 Even if the contractors were at fault 
it is a sorry picture of the lack of supervision, Martin put down 
everything to the result of ‘carelessness and knavery*- Mowbray 
Thomson stated tbai 'Dhalf ghee, salt, rice, tea, sugar, rum, malt 
liquor and hermetically sealed provisions were ordered , but peas 
and flour formed the bulk of the food that reached the entrench¬ 
ment- He found a possible reason for the short supply other than 
‘the defection of native agents'. Wheeler had only arranged lor 
the support of (he military at the station’ and that was why die 
'stock was ridiculously insufficient*. The regimental messes, how¬ 
ever, sent in dieir quota ofbeer and wine and delicacies. In the 
first few days of the siege one could have access to a bott e o 
champagne, tinned herrings or a pot of marmalade. Tnc mess 
committees shared Wheeler’s optimism. The troubles at Cawnpore 
would last for a brief" spell only and the delicacies they supp c 
were to make life agreeable during this difficult period. 1 * 

The month of May came to a close. The sepoys did not rise, 
but the nervous tension was almost unbearable. One o . e a ies. 
‘poor Mrs. Wiggs', lost her reason ‘from terror and excitement. 
On ii May a young officer wrote to his mother, here we are 
just as we were a week ago, people all in the barracks, a nig t 
and nearly all day ,.. except perhaps in the Blackholc time, t ere 
is no doubt that our power has never been in such danger 
always hitherto wc have been fighting against open enemies, nou 
we cannot tell who are friends, who enemies.. - * 5 ^ 
don’s letter written on the same day is more cheerful, wt " * 

blessing, one might say, the storm has now blown over and things 
arc mending.'* Mrs. Ewart, however, did not think so. She mote 
the next day, ’the Comrnander-in-Chief has disappointed all ex- 
pecution; his delays may lose India, * -. May wc c preserve 
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from tlic ™ls that the ineapaciq^ of our leaders naturally entails.’ 1 

' heeler* however* believed that the worst was over. He wrote 
to the Governor-General on r June that ‘in a few — a very few 
ays Cawnpore would be safe, and he might even be able to help 
Lucknow.* But though the fear had abated there was much ex¬ 
citement and distrust. The situation rapidly worsened when a 
cashiered officer named Cox fired upon a patrol of the 2nd 
j ry. £ was tried, but acquitted on the ground that he w as 
drunk and not culpable for his action. The decision caused a good 
deal of resentment. ’If we natives had fired upon a European,’ a 
sepoy told Shepherd, ‘we should have been hanged.’^ 

On ]i June Wheeler reported to the Governor-General, ‘all 
well at Cawnpore/ but added that the city was ‘in excitement’. 
He also wrote to the Adjutant-General of the Army that nothing 
in rapi action would save Cawnpore. On the same day it was 
un t at tc egraphic communication between Cawnpore and 
Agra was obstructed. Wheeler, however, decided to send help to 
nrtl’^F iV> ^ encc ^ Lucknow, who had 'expressed some uncasi- 

’I" 5md hc scnt bim two ^«rs and fifty men. 

J Ins, W heeler wrote, leaves me weak, bur I trust to holding my 
ou n until more Europeans amve/ 1 

^ r Samt day die funds in the commissariat office were 
transferred to the entrenchment. The chest, containing about 
,4^ an a muc 3 larger amount in Government promissory 

mi ' 7 * brnught 111 safdy ‘ Ioscthcr * ith ■** °ffi« records. But 
few mempi t0 mOVC thc trcasurc from Nawabganj a 

one lakh ofrupe«T ^ P ° SSibie TO TCmoVC 

° f ' h T C 2nd , Cavalr y- * was believed, were prepared 

sLT7 Y 3 J u" C ’ bm tHcir 0fficcr ’ Subcdar “Vr Bhowani 

umfriav J d “ W pieWnlcd il * Bui Wheeler’s letters on the 

3 t nntC ° ntain TV d ^ ncetQ tbis - ^ day he sent 

JuntTthe S T *? ^ P ofUw ™« « Lucknow. On 4 
June the Cavalry sent theit families away to the city. It was 

* Shcpl ytn£ pf 191 1 “ d ‘* aMr * on - °P’ “* ** ***■ 
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rumoured that the Cavalry barracks bad been mined by the 
officers. Late at night on die 5th, Shepherd and others in the 
entrenchment heard "a suppressed noise 1 from the lines* 'as ot a 
large body of troops making preparations for a march/ The 
sepoys seized elephants from the commissariat cattle-yard and a 
party proceeded, under Tckka Singh, to Nawabganj to plunder 
the treasury. Subedar Major Bhowani Singh tried to save die 
treasure chest, till he was wounded and overpowered. Another 
party approached the 1st Native Infantry and encouraged the men 
to join the Cavalry. The sepoys allowed themselves to be per¬ 
suaded, but they did no harm to their officers. Mowbray Thom¬ 
son said* 'the 1st Native Infantry also bolted, leaving their officers 
untouched upon the parade ground.' According to Shepherd, 
'when they agreed to go away with the mutineers they first begged 
of their officers to leave them and ultimately forced them to go 
away into the entrenchment without hurting diem/ r 

The 53rd and the 56th Native Infantry remained faithful during 
the night. But in the morning both the regiments showed signs 
of joining the mutineers* and the non-commissioned officers re¬ 
potted to Wheeler that 'they had been tampered with by the 
Cavalry and appeared determined to go away". Shepherd could 
sec them drawn up on the parade ground, but a shot or two from 
the guns in the entrenchment immediately dispersed them.- It was 
generally believed that the 53 rd had no intendon of joining the 
mutineers. Whether the 56th had planned to rise is not very dear 
from the evidence collected by Colonel Williams. As the guns 
opened on them they 41 fled in disorder* and did not appear to ha ve 
dreamt of resistance*. Some of the sepoys met a sergeant ot the 
commissariat and a clerk and advised diem to run away and save 
dseir lives. J In fact* the first reaction of the men of the 53rd was 
one of aLrm. Many Concealed themselves in the ravines and 
readily joined on the sounding of an assembly by an officer of the 
jlrd/ Lieutenant Delafosse also thought that the men. of the 5 jrd 
were driven into mutiny, \ . , as there was none to look after 

1 Shepherd, op. cit. pp L 2 5-24 : Miinn, op, tic ii. 2S* ■ Timms*! 1 * op. CJL, p. iV . 

WiUiuns, MWiiMfowi MSfttrj Rntris, p. 3. 

1 Sbcpbcnd, *p. dL p r £4. J WiHum* ep. tit. p. 4. 
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them, they also went off without anyone missing them . * B taking 
with them the regimental treasures and colours and as much am¬ 
munition as they could carry .* L Trevelyan considered that 
Wheelers tiring on the lines was 'prompt with an ill-timed 
energy, and wary with a misplaced distrust 1 . 1 Colonel Williams 
found ciiis corps to have been least tainted 1 . *We may charitably 
suppose* he wrotc p that many even of those who deserted and 
joined their mutineer comrades did so for Fear of being implicated 
in the consequences of the revolt.Mowbray Thomson was at an 
utter loss to account for the firing and believed it to be an error of 
die General. The men were cooking, 'no signs of mutiny had 
appeared amidst their ranks* they had refused all the solicitations 
oS the deserters to accompany them* and seemed quite steadfast, 
w hen Ashe s battery opened fire upon them, 1 and they were ‘liccr- 
ally driven from us by nine-pounders 1 . 4 Jemadar Sa lamai Alt of 
the 53rd Native Infantry made a statement from which it is 
apparent that the firing was the result of panic and misunder¬ 
standing, The 53rd and 56th Regiments were with their officers 
under arms all night but received no orders to proceed and act 
against the mutineers. W e were allowed to go to the lines next 
morning at 9 ami. The native officers of the 53 rd N.I. were sent 

for by the General-an officer of the J6th drove with his family 

m 2 carriage and reported that the 53rd and j6 E h also had broken 
into mutiny and were plundering the Regimental treasure 
c5 ^' ■ ■ ■ Tiie Brigadier then ordered tbt guns to be opened upon 
the crowd of men in the lines... /* Even when die majority in 
the 5 jrd Regiment joined the mutineers, some of them were still 
g it mg or the Government. A group of sepoys posted at the 
treasury defended n for four hours. One could 'hear their musketry 
in the distance’, but it was not possible to send them any help, 
borne of the sepoys joined the English and were allowed to occupy 
1 ie m tary ospital near the entrenchment where they remained 
nil they were compelled to leave when it was destroyed by fire in 
the second week of the s.cge. ‘They deserve’, Mowbray Thomson 


1 Tbf Urnts, 16 Oct. 

J WilLurm f qp, cil p + 4. 
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Sitd, "as much gratitude as the revellers have obtained execration. 11 

From the part subsequently played by Nana Sahib in the Mutiny* 
some of hi* earlier actions have acquired a sinister meaning. Rus¬ 
sell wrote that shortly before the Mutiny Nana Sahib and Azi- 
mullah went to Lucknow, where they remamed for some time 
and were reported 4 to have exhibited considerable insolence and 
hauteur towards the Europeans they mef. Then they joined in a 
holy excursion, visited the military stations all along the main 
trunk road, and went as far as Umballah 1 * intending to go to 
Simla to tamper with die Gurkha Regiments stationed there. 
Kaye gave a similar account. Early in 1857, after visiting Halpi. 
Nina went to Delhi, and shortly after proceeded to Lucknow. 
Tot months, for years indeed/ Nana Sahib and Azimullah had 
been quickly spreading their network of intrigue ail over the 
country 1 .* Rice Holmes also spoke of Nana Sahib s journey to 
Kalpi p Delhi and Lucknow and his "tinwonted activities 
none can tell what foul treason he was hatching/ 3 Rice Holmes, 
however, depended mainly on Kaye for his information. Kaye s 
account again was largely derived from the evidence oi one 
Sitaram Bawa, who was arrested on suspicion of being implicated 
in the Mutiny and made a statement before H< B. Devereux, 
Judicial Commissioner of Mysore* and Captain Pearse, Accord¬ 
ing to Sitaram* a general plan of rising originated several years 
before the Mutiny. *Bajee Rao*s son and other great princes had all 
joined together* and as soon as they advanced all would join, the 
old dynasties would be restored and all would be placed on the 
throne/ About three yean before the Mutiny* Nam Sahib sjwntp 
Dassa Bawa, predicted that *he would become as powerful as die 
Pcshwa had once been" and received from Nana a sunnud 
granting a five-lakh jefft and five tuxebatw *; the mad was to take 
effect when he came into power. It was revealed to Nana Sahib in 
1 dream that he would be victorious* and he "presented Dassa 
Bawa with twenty-five thousand rupees worth of jewels’, a portion 
ot the promised reward. Nana Sahib did not leave out any p ce 
where there was a native prince. He wrote to alL But it was on ) 

1 Thomson, op. fir, pp x ^n-^T. 1 Russell, op. cit, p. 91* 

J Holmes, Jit Hiitory af tht Indian Mutiny , p* 92 . 
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after the annexation of Oudh that he began to teccivc replies to 
lus communications. He also corresponded with the Emperor of 
IMhi, GuJab Singh of Jammu and the Government of Russia, 
The Russians were believed to have replied that no help could be 
given to him until he occupied Delhi, and 'if he could succeed 
in t ac.^ then assistance would be given him to drive the English 
rom Calcutta , Si tar am thought that the story of Nana Sahib 
communicating with the chiefs was well-known, ‘every Brahmin 
is well acquainted with all this,' and ‘every Baboo in Calcutta 
knew of it'. 1 


This very interesting account does not appear to be reliable. A 
goo eal of it is obviously false. There is hardly anything in the 
oHicial records or in the documents captured at Bithur which goes 
to prove that Nana Sahib made an extensive tour of northern 
11 ‘ a ’ s F Ica ding disaffection among the sepoys and corresponding 
Vi im e In ian Princes with the same object, It would be unsafe 
to come to a conclusion from the uncorroborated and unsatis- 
actor) testimony of one person. There was, however, a belief in 
certain quarters that the Russians were behind the mutineers. 

ome sue correspondence was published in newspapers. While 
Mowbray Thomson was at Murat Mau after his escape from 
Gawnpore, he was told by sepoys that Nana Sahib had sent a 
Juuw on a came! to Russia for assistance’.* 

It is only ab 0l]t Nana Sahib’s trip to Lucknow that we have 
any details. He apparently caused some annoyance to Gubbins 
when he visited Lucknow in April, on what Gubbins thought 
t0 pretence of seeing the sight. He was accompanied by his 
younger rot er, A^imullah, and a ‘numerous retinue’. Gubbins 
considered his manner ‘arroganr and presuming', for when he 
ailed on Gubbins he brought six or seven followers with him 
nd demanded chairs for all of them. Nana Sahib suddenly left 
uc now, on the pica that his presence was urgently required at 
Cawmpore^ When affairs a, Cawnpore took a rum for the worse, 
Gubbins thought that Nana Sahib's ‘sudden departure to Cawn- 
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port was exceedingly suspicious'. He conveyed his feelings to 
Hem) 1 Lawrence, who sent a note to Wheeler warning him o 
Nana Sahib, 1 Wheeler evidently chose to disregard the warning. 

Kavanagh saw Nana Sahib in Lucknow. On one occasion, 
while he was walking home* Nana and his cavalcade nearly rode 
over him. Kavanagh did not share the view of Kaye an u ms 
that ‘lie was then engaged in fomenting the spirit of discontent 
among the troops', but believed that ‘it was only the subsequent 
events which gave their vulgarity the appearance at design - e 
did not notice any change in Nana Sahib s attitude tov.it s ne 
Europeans, *to whom he was as courteous as an ill-bred man cou 
be,'- Henry Metcalfe, of Her Majesty's jand Regiment, also saw 
him mending the races at Lucknow that fiend ai,aat 
the races and sipping coffee etc. with our officers, and all the time 
was planning the Mutiny/ 1 Private Metcalfe had seen Nana an 
when he was posted at Gawnpore a few months ear ter. J^ j ll j 
does not know what to make of Metcalfe’s story. Nana Sahib did 
not usually accept any invitation from the Europeans at awn 
pore, and it seems incredible that the cx-l’eshwa s a opcc son, an 
otthodox Brahmin, should be sharing refreshments with tire 

It has been remarked that ‘very likely* Nana Sahibs tout of 
northern India ‘was limited to Lucknow alone. ui r ' 1 
wme reason to believe that he had visited at least one mot 

in northern India, Meerut, In I86J a ma ^ wiS 3 j^j rVtnL 
at Ajmetc. Sergeant Wilkins testified that he considered hi: mu > 
the real Nana, He had seen him frequently at Meerut when Nana 

Sahib visited that place before the Mutiny. 4 * 

Like the story of Nana Sahib’s amt tour of nor*ern 
India, the account of his offer of help to the authorities £ . 

pore is open to question. Nana Sahib, it is said, P u£ . 
frequent communication’ with Hillersdon an insm _ _ _ 

self into his confidence. According to the aut or o 
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Pamphlet, Nana Sahib met Hillersdon and advised him to send 
his wife and other ladies to Bithur, assuring him that they would 
c quire safe there, as he wauld protect rhem against any number 
Of sepoys. Hillersdon agreed to do so ’on die first symptoms of 
insurrection’. He also agreed on a secret plan with Nana, that the 
latter should organize a body of i, 5 oo fighting men who should 
e read) to attack die sepoys if they showed any disposition to 
rise.. 1 forest relied on Shepherd’s account and the Red 

J ”m tW U j Sed Similar bf1 S ua ee when he said that ‘Nana 
met Mi. Hillersdon and suggested that his wife and ocher ladies 
s iou c stnc to Bit hut for safety where he would protect them 
against any number of sepoys. He also undertook to protect the 
treasury in conjunction with our own sepoy-General. His set- 
vices were accepted*** 

It !S more likely that Nana did not volunteer to help, but that 
help was sought by Wheeler and Hillersdon. It was in the middle 
? , lha ‘ Mrs. Hillersdon wrote with some enthusiasm, 

'' * j T r7T h:iS made a11 thc n «^«sary arrangements for 
me and the children to go to Bitoor/ She referred to the plan for 

enhstmg men with Nana Sahib’s help ■ Vith the aid of the Rajah 
to whose house we are going, we will collect and head a force of 
i.jco hghting men and bring them to Cawnporc to take the 
nsurgenis \ surprise. This is a plan of their own and quite a 
for the object of it is to come on the mutineers unawares/' 
The trust wh,ch Wheeler and Hillersdon placed on Nana Sahib 
i™, 1 5 5.^ t n j ^ iW ^nces warning. Mowbray Thomson 
. W| H<™loiiwas ‘concerned for the safety of the large 

i nr isza? ™ d " hi! ^ ■>»« ton SU i U d 0n wm, 

and ti f f v ^ nt , oveT 10 Bithoor requesting the presence 

** ft “e o h ' b ■’ , Ddafc « BeWi that assistance 

nuWhh'd r '° m thC T1 “ fiwteWt, of Calcutta 

published a„ account of the outbreak at Cawnporc frompenon 

jus come down from that place who was present dttouqhout the 

adair . Accotdntg to this venion, 'seeing , h e disaffected spirit of 
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the troops/ Wheeler ‘applied to Nana Sahib ofBithootfor a guard 
for the protection of the Treasury ... no one doubted that as he 
had the power so also he had the will to be of substantial use in the 
hour of our trouble 1 . r 

One day before the sepoys rose in rebellion at C awn pore, 
Whcckr had written a letter to his friend Henry Lawrence in 
Lucknow. The 2nd Cavalry was then 'in an almost acknow¬ 
ledged state of mutiny and ready to start at any moment for Delhi', 
and the ist Native Infantry spoke of‘going off this night or the 
next, doing all the mischief in their power first*. Wheeler evidently 
believed that his confinement within the entrenchment would not 
be very long, and a considerable portion of his letter was devoted 
to what he believed to be a grave injustice done to him by the 
authorities. The death of General Anson, die Commander-in- 
Chief, had taken place a few weeks ago, and Wheeler learnt that 
he was going to be succeeded by Lieutenant-General Sir Patrick 
Grant — 'long, very long my junior.* ‘I cannot serve under him, 
and it is poor return for above fifty-two years of zealous and I may 
proudly add successful service to be thus superseded... I write 
with a crushed spirit, for I had no right to expect this treatment..« 
I have had nothing from Government, that it could withhold from 
me, and the whole has been crowned by this act, placing me under 
the orders of a Regimental Lieutenant-Colonel, my junior by 
more than fifteen years and my junior as a general officer/ 1 

Wheeler felt aggrieved and ‘crushed’ because he ‘had no 
friends', while Gram's ‘connection with Lord Gough’, whose 
daughter he had married, had ‘carried him over me on every 
occasion*. After the Mutiny was over and peace was restored, he 
would take the course which he felt due to his ‘professional 
character and soldierly feelings’. Wheeler could nor foresee thar in 
a few days time he would have far graver things to worry about 
than his superccssion by a junior colleague. 

3 The 25 July 1 857, reprinted in The Tiber, 17 Sept. 1 -857. 

2 The original letter is in1 the British Museum, There is a typed copy in the India 
Office Library. Home Miscellaneous Series, pp. 328-14. 
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The 2nd Cavalry and the sepoys of the ist Native Infantry and 
the jjrd and jfith acted in a manner Wheeler had anticipated. 
They broke open the jail and released the prisoners, set Etc to the 
Government offices, and cook possession of the magazine, 
Wheeler's plan to blow up the magazine had failed. When the 
Assistant Commissioner, Riley* was ordered to do so, he found 
that he had waited too long and was prevented by the sepoys from 
carrying out his taskJ Neill was inclined to think that the authori¬ 
ties at Cawnpore did not realize the importance of this work* for 
they were ignorant of the contents of the magazine and unaware 
of the number of guns stored there. A few days before the out¬ 
break* a committee of officers had been sene to examine and report 
on its contents. Neill made no secret of his contempt for them when 
he wrote, 'they came down In the usual easy-going style, only 
til ought of tents and other trifles — happened not to be shown the 
gun sheds* and did not enter the magazine; in fact forgot all 
about it.' 1 It is not always easy to agree with NcilTs observations, 
Kaye considered him wrong on two grounds, that Wheeler was 
anxious to destroy the magazine before the commencement of the 
Mutiny* and secondly, that it was "hardly credible that the con¬ 
tents of the magazine were unknown to die Artillery Officers at 
Cawnpore, especially to the Ordnance Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment*. J What Neill alleged was unlikely but not altogether im¬ 
possible. Wheeler's direction that the magazine should be blown 
up before the Mutiny does not necessarily prove that he was 
unaware that it contained a large number of guns. In any case, 
the destruction of the magazine would be a routine matter under 
the circumstances. 


1 Williamson, dt. p. 4. 


1 Kayt and Mittacii. dt, il £3 j. 
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Apart from plundering the treasury and destroying the public 
offices, the sepoys did not do much damage to the city. They were 
not organized, and, following the precedent of their comrades at 
Meerut, they were anxious to march to Delhi* Some were un¬ 
decided, and till the last moment had not thought ofjoining in the 
Mutiny* Some did so Tor fear of being implicated in the conse¬ 
quences of the revolt 1 . As the sepoys began their march to Nawab- 
ganj ir was hoped that the danger was probably over. Sir George 
Parker and some other officers who lived near the entrenchment 
considered it safe to return to their homes. Some of the Europeans 
attempted to send their possessions to Allahabad by the river. But 
coolies were not available* and many of the sepoys who took such 
an active part in the siege helped the servants in carrying the goods 
to the boats. r The worst seemed to be over, 

Nana Saliib’s acceptance of the leadership entirely altered the 
situation. On 6 June die sepoys returned with Nana from Kalyan- 
pur and tcK^k possession of the city. It came as a surprise to Wheeler 
and others. Many suspected that Nana Sahib had always been 
secretly in league with the sepoys, and that by pretending friend¬ 
ship with the English he had successfully deceived die authorities 
at Cawnpore. Shepherd called him "this wolf in sheep s clothing * 3 
Kaye considered that Nana Sahib had planned to deceive the 
English from the beginning; *all that was passing in the mind of 
the Maratha was a sealed book to the English/ 3 Forrest also spoke 
of Nana's 'hypocritical professions of friendship / Major 
Williams, while recording the evidence of the outbreak at Cawn¬ 
pore, came to the same conclusion; 'whilst outwardly friendly 
[Nana] inwardly carried a bitter hatred to all who bore the name 
of the British and seized the favourable opportunity then afforded 
him by his presence at Cawnpore, to tamper with and foment the 
discontent of the native troops/* Nana Sahib s conduct after the 
outbreak affords some justification for such statements, but the 
evidence of his intrigues is not very conclusive. It is largely based 
on an account recorded by Colonel Williams* A iew days before 

1 William^ qp, ek. p, 4 * * Shepherd* ap. cit. p r 39’ 

1 Kaye and Malign, cip. ck. i. 21 J, 
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the outbreak, a meeting was held at Stikha Mulla's Ghat, at which 
N T ana and his brother Bala, Azecmoollah, die two seuxrs, 
RaJieem Khan and Mudud All, witl: the leading conspirators 
ot the end Cavalry, met in consultation for the purpose, as we 
may suppose, of fixing the day on which the troops should 
mutinyForrest relied on this account when he wrore, 'on the 
evening of rhe 1st or June the Nana and his brother had been for 
two hours in a boat holding a consultation with certain officers 
and men ct the ’nd Cavalry,' He also added that Nana plausibly 
accounted for the occurrence by saying that he was considering 
?? S 'f S r w ™ld die troops loyal/ Kaye blamed Nana 
Sahib s followers more than Nana, and stated that in the‘first days 
of June there were frequent interviews between the chiefs of the 
rebellious sipabis and inmates of the Biihur palace’/ Nana Sahib 
enie that lie played any pan in fomenting the mutiny at Cawn- 
pore. After his escape to Nepal he wrote to the Government that 
he had joined the rebels from helplessness'/ Tatya Tope also 
made a similar statement. The sepoys ‘surrounded us and im- 
[.tisane t,ie Nana and myself in die treasury and plundered the 
magazine and treasury*, and as the army marched from Cawn- 
pore the rebels took the Nana Sahib and myself and all our 
attendants along with them and said "come along to Delhi” 1 * 
Tim was said a few hours before Tatya’s death, when he must have 
known there was nothing he could expect by making up a story; 
but one may naturally hesitate to accept it without corroboration 
by other sources. Some found it difficult to imagine Nana Sahib 
° Cnn ^., !f. ta cr ship to die sepoys and eager ro bear such heavy 
responsibility, Thornhill considered ir unlikely, for had any 
understanding existed between the Nana and the troops, there 
would have been no object in the march they made on the Delhi 

ml kii rJ ^ ^ omson never thought that Nana had such 
military skill or intelligence as would make him a leader. Before 

r'r ht pJ1Md i? days in Kn suaJ indulgence and no 
■fling inducements could bestir him from the stupid lisdess 
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apathy in which he squared upon his haunches'. 1 * * The unrest in 
May might have appeared to him as an opportunity for winning 
the gratitude of the Government, with a fair chance of his claim 
to the pension being favourably reconsidered. But die sepoys' 
successes at Delhi and Meerut and ihe advice of his friends made 
him doubtful of the English holding their position at Cawnpore, 
It is quite possible that the threats of the sepoy leaden, as suggested 
by Tatya Tope, was the deciding factor in changing his mind. 
When he deserted the English it must have appeared to him that 
he was abandoning a lost cause. 

Nothing is definitely known as to when Nana Sahib joined the 
sepoys* Namkchand was anxious to prove that Nana was with 
the sepoys from the beginning. He said that on 5 June Nana was 
joined by the troops of die 2nd Cavalry and the sepoys, with die 
object of attacking the entrenchment', and Baba Bhat* Bala Rao 
and AzitnulLali had the door of the treasury unlocked* Nanak- 
chand also said that he had heard that Nana Sahib and Baba 
Bhat "were against going to Delhi and were of opinion that the 
rebels should first conquer Cawnporc and slay their enemies 5 . a 
From the diary of Narpac Rao, a clerk in the opium department* 
it appears that Nana had committed himself earlier. On 4 June 
the magazine w T as taken over and Nana placed himself at the head 
of the troops, saying, T came in appearance to help the British, 
but am at heart their mortal enemy/ Next day he established him¬ 
self in the magazine and released the prisoners. He told the sepoys 
that 'it was not proper to go to Delhi until all Europeans, men, 
women and children were destroyed', and brought the troops 
back to Cawnporc on the tith. 1 The story of Nana joining the 
sepoys at Nawabganj is supponed by Mowbray Thomson and 
Shepherd* Mow r bray Thomson said that when the sepoys 
reached Nawabganj, 'the Nana came out to meet them and at 
their head proceeded to the treasury/ 4 Shepherd's statement is very 
similar: "When the mutineers reached Nawabgunge, the Nana 

1 Thomson, op. ciL p. 6a 1 Williams, op. at. p, vi. 
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came out to receive them and taking them with him proceeded 
(0 the treasury/ 1 

One of die witnesses examined by Williams gave some interest¬ 
ing details; ‘some of die native officers and troopers waited on die 
Nana with intimation that a kingdom was prepared for him* if he 
joined them with all his wealth, or death if he sided with the 
Europeans. The Nana replied that he was with them and 'told 
them to rake the treasures 1 * * He also agreed to lead the troops to 
Delhi. The sepoys asked him to place his hand on his head and 
take an oath. The same witness also mentioned that he had heard 
that ‘the sowers of the 2nd Cavalry were plotting with the Nana 
and that a unity had taken place betw een the parties**" According 
to Tatya Tope, the troops marched 'to a place 3 refr from Cawn- 
pore , taking him and Nana Sahib with them. Next morning (6 
June j p the sepoys wanted Nana to accompany diem to Delhi. As 
he refused, the sepoys decided to return to Cawnporc with him 
and fight there. Taking him with them as a prisoner/ the sepoys 
went towards Cawnporc, and fighting commenced there'* Tatya 
Tope stated that Nana did not take any part in the plunder of 
the treasury and the magazine, and, till he agreed to lead the 
sepoys, he was not a free agents All these versions probably con¬ 
tain some elements of truth, and from them it is possible to get an 
idea of the general pattern of events. Nana Sahib, greedy and 
we:tk a and probably not a free agent, was at last convinced that 
the days of the British were over, and unwilling to miss his oppor¬ 
tunity, allowed himseli to be prevailed upon by the $epoy$ P As 
has been said, the sepoys Telt the need of a leader of high rank and 
played upon his ambition and fear, and Nana placed himself at 
the head after some hesitation , 4 His name lent them prestige and 
gave them a sense of unity, of leadership and of cohesion. 

Early in the morning on 6 June die sepoys returned to Gawn- 
pore. Nana immediately wrote to General Wheeler informing him 
that he was going to attack their entrenchment. The return of the 

1 Shepherd, op. citf p, ij, 
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troops to Gawnpore was not anticipated, and some people had 
already left the entrenchment. General Wheeler issued an order 
summoning every body* Mowbray Thomson, who wanted to run 
to the cafe and get some refreshment, was told that the General's 
order was "most peremptory that not a soul should be permitted to 
leave. **as the attack was momentarily expected 1 . 1 It was so 
much taken for granted that the sepoys would leave for Delhi that 
many had not considered it necessary co bring a change of linen 
into the entrench merit. 1 Very few of our number 1 , says Thomson, 
*had secured a single change of raiment; some like my sell was 
only partially dressed, and even in the beginning of otir defence,, 
we were like a band of seafarers who had taken to a raft to escape 
their burning ship/ 3 

Shepherd tried to find out the number of people in the entrench¬ 
ment! and his list shows that there were about r,ooo persons, 
including women and children. Among them, 210 were 
European soldiers* about ioo were officers of the sepoy corps, 
about 125 were musicians or non-military personnel, and the rest 
were women and children. The entrenchment also sheltered some 
twenty-five or thirty Indian servants who had not forsaken their 
masters, and a small number of sepoys who had not joined the 
rebels and preferred to remain w ith the officers^ 

With this small number, a plan of defence was adopted. Major 
Vibart, assisted by Captain Jenkins> was in charge of what was 
known as the Tfdan^ an earthcoursc which protected the north. 
On the west, there was Lieutenant Demptstcr with three nine- 
pounders, assisted by Lieutenant Martin. On the south there was 
Captain Kempland* The south-east battery, with three nine- 
pounders, was placed under the care of Lieutenants Lckford, 
Burney and Delafosse. The north-east battery', with one howitzer 
and two nine-pounders* was commanded by Lieutenant Ashe, 
who was assisted by Lieutenant Sotheby. The main ground from 
south to west was held by Captain Turn bulk A three-pounder 
flanked the western battery, with a detachment under Major 
ProuL On the north-west. Captain Whiting held the command. 

i Thotnson fl op.ctt,p + da. MbkL 
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Ac each battery men were posted fifteen paces apart. The number 
d troops was very small, and therefore much of their work had to 
be taken over by civilians. In order to check any attempt to rush 
into the entrenchment, defenders were provided with three mus¬ 
kets each* and a fixed bayonet. Some soldiers had more. 1 

There was no dearth of muskets and no lack of ammunition for 
small arms. A quantity of ammunition had been brought away 
Irom the magazine and buried underground^ But there were not 
enough guns. Shepherd spoke only of eight. 'It was a matter of 
great regret* he wrote* when we were besieged p that no larger 
guns or even a tew mortars and howitzers had been provided/ 3 
He said almost the same thing in a letter to his brother in England 
alter the re-caprurc of Cawnpore by Havelock. ‘Had we even had 
one 24-pounder, a great deal could have been done/ 1 The small 
number of guns they possessed had to be fired at considerable 
petih None of the batteries was masked or fortified, and the gun¬ 
men found themselves targets for the sepoys 1 musketry. 

For the saJety of die entrenchment it was essential to hold the 
unfinished barracks near the Allahabad road. There were seven 
of them, of which only one (barrack number 4) had been covered 
With a temporary roof. But it was not finished and a great deal of 
work had still to be done. Of the rest* only the walls had been 
partly erected. In one barrack they were about forty feet high and 
m the others not more than seven or eight Feet. These half-finished 
buildings and the piles of bricks and rubbish that lay about 
afforded a cover For approach to rhe entrenchment. To prevent the 
sepoys rom coming nearer, barrack number 4 was occupied and a 
pick« was placed there. During the first three days it was held 
by civilians only, without any military superintendence. These 
men were railway servants and their ‘sharp sight and accurate 
now e gc of distance acquired in surveying had made these 
gentli men invaluable as marksmen'. Mowbray Thomson praised 
them lor their skill and courage and ‘still higher moral qualities’/ 

Late in die morning these defensive measures were completed. 
By rlicn smoke could be seen in the distance. The city was on fire. 


’ Thomson, pp r cii. pf r 62-64. 
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Lieutenant Ashe took twenty or thirty volunteers with him and 
left the entrenchment to find out the position of die enemy. They 
had gone barely five hundred yards when they found the sepoy 
army approaching and "came back at a trot into the entrenchment** 
Meanwhile heavy guns were being drawn cowards the entrench¬ 
ment by the sepoys, and at about ten o'clock — Shepherd said 
"exactly at half past ten 1 — Nana Sahib’s battery opened fire/ The 
siege of the entrenchment, "the fort of despair 1 as Azi mullah called 
it, had begun. 

Before Nana 5 ahib*s guns opened fire on the entrenchment, the 
city had been given up to plunder. Much of the property owned 
by Europeans that had escaped destruction on the previous day 
was now set fire to or looted, h would not be correct to think that 
u was the sepoys only who plundered the city and that it was only 
the Europeans and the Indian Christians who suffered. The large 
number of undesirable persons in the city turned the sir nation to 
their advantage, Not only the Christians lived in terror, but also 
others who were known to possess considerable wealth* One 
witness examined by Colonel Williams said that in general 
respectable persons did not take pan in the disturbances, but 
those who retused to join in the 'crusade’ ran the risk of their 
property being plundered. Narpax recorded in his diary* l all has 
been confusion; the shops of the city are plundered ; Hindus cry 
out <£ Ram Chander is king”; Musalmans claim their head. 
Some of the wealthy citizens were made special subjects for atten¬ 
tion by the sepoys. The houses of Bahir AH and the sons of Nawab 
Aga Mir were plundered. 2 Daroga Azim Alii lormerly oi Luck¬ 
now, who was believed to be rich, was taken prisoner with his 
sons. Nana Sahib threatened to tie Azim Ali to a heated gun, 
but released him after he paid him one lakh of rupees* Another 
respectable citizen, Mohammed Ali Khan, better known as Nanc 
Nawab, had a similar experience. His house was plundered and 
he was placed tinder arrest, but his imprisonment lasted only for a 
few hours* Nane Nawab decided to join Nana Sahib. He was 

1 Shepherd^ op. oL p. j i* 
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placed, in charge of otic of the batteries and played a prominent 
part in die siege.' 

General Wheeler's entrenchment sheltered nearly all the 
Europeans and Eurasians at Gawnpore, but there were a few who 
either did not find it possible to reach the entrenchment before 
the siege began or did not consider it necessary* Thomas Famon, 
a Eurasian employed on the railway, was at Mar* rwenty-threc 
miks from Cawnporc* Wained by his clerk of the danger, he fled 
to Cawnpore, where he was sheltered by his friend Ahmed Ali 
Khan. Many Indian Ghrisrians, drummers and musicians in the 
army, adopted the easy way to safety and became Muslims, But 
this method of escape was not possible for everybody. Like 

heeler p some Christian inhabitants had thought that the danger 
would be of a short duration, and they were taken unawares when 
the sepoys returned from Kalyanpur* 'Five or six harmless old 
pensioners and others were dragged out of their hiding-place and 
murdered. Mackintosh* an old resident of the city, and his son 
disguised themselves in Indian dress and tried to escape detection, 
but they were so very' well-known that the disguise proved useless 
and they were put to death. Mackintosh’s widow was taken to 
Nana, and she shared the same fate. One witness claimed to have 
seen Mackintosh, his wife and child* ‘dressed in Hindustani 
clothes, hiding under a bridge. 1 The same witness spoke of J a lady 
and a gentleman with a child taken by the cavalry from a house 
near the staging bungalow’ and shot by order of Nana Sahib, 
and another gentleman of the road department* and his wife and 
child all put to death by Nana’s order. Green, superintendent of 
the bridge of boats, was killed while trying to escape, Dt Gama, 
a merchant who ’used to have extensive dealings with Nana, felt 
himself'sufficiently secure’ and did not leave his shop. When he 
was arrested and brought before Nana Sahib, Nana refused to 
listen to him and ‘turned away his free in anger with sufficient 
meanings in his gesticulations', and De Gama was cut to pieces. 
Henry Jacobi, a watchmaker, hid himself and his family in the 
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house of an Indian. While attempting to escape from Cawnpore 
he died of sunstroke a few miles from the city, and his widow and 
children were seized. 1 

In a few cases, attempts were made to resist the crowd. But in 
every case the result was the same. Near Gcncralganj, some Indian 
Christians armed themselves with matchlocks and barricaded the 
walls. But the house was set on fire and they perished in the flames. 
The Greenway family, the well-known merchants, had taken 
shelter in their country house at Najafgarh, sixteen miles from 
Cawnpore, in the hope that the anger of the sepoys would be con¬ 
fined 10 the city. Very soon, however, they discovered how mis¬ 
taken they were, Hollings, a friend of the family who tried to 
defend his friends, was killed, and old Mrs. Greenway, her son 
Edward and other members of the family were taken prisoner, 1 

Like Famon, some Europeans or Indian Christians found 
shelter with their Hindu or Muslim friends. But ir was never safe 
to harbour them. The rumour that someone was protecting a 
Christian was always a good excuse for his house being searched 
and plundered. Persons who were known to be friendly to 
Europeans were treated with suspicion. There was an order for 
the arrest of Nanakchand. But he had received a prior warning 
and fled across the river. The large number of Bengalis at Cawn¬ 
pore, who worked mostly as clerks in the army or in Government 
offices, were believed to be in sympathy with the English. It is not 
surprising therefore that they became very unpopular and were 
terrorized, A news-bearer, coming from Agra during the siege 
with a letter for General Wheeler, met on the way ‘a number of 
Bengalis (some 150 in number) who had been plundered and 
maltreated' by the villagers. 1 

The main concern of Nana Sahib and the sepoys was die cap¬ 
ture of the entrenchment. On the first day, Nana put a few heavy 
guns in serviceable order' and brought out about half a dozen 
more for an attack. Two of the gum were cightccn-pounders, and 
the rest were smaller. 'All that day and night a murderous fire w r as 
kept up,' and it was hoped that the English would not be able to 

1 Shepherd, op. ciL pp. J1,41-4J. 1 Ibid, p. 41 * 
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liold out long and that they would surrender in a matter of hours. 
Nana Sahib, it is said, took an oath that he would not alight 
irnm his horse until the entrenchment was taken. But evening 
came and Nana Sahib realized that he would not be able to keep 
liis vow. He spent the night on a piece of carpet near the battery. 
Next day he went to the nearby Duncan's Hotel, and after a 
feu Jays removed his headquarters to a bouse in the Sava da plain. 1 

Nana Sahib and his advisers had thought of the obvious plan 
of softening the resistance of the English by continuously firing on 
1 ** entrenchment. Their guns were larger, so they had some de¬ 
finite advantage over the English. Some of the guns in the maga¬ 
zine had been spiked by the English, but they were repaired and 
made ready for use. Four batteries were set up near the entrench¬ 
ment, but details given by various persons about their position do 
2 ?.,,. w *y s Edward William, a merchant, told Colonel 
williams that he remembered that on the first day a battery was 
n'ccted near Mogul Serai and another near die cavalry barracks. 
The hnr battery was then ‘brought up to the bridge near the horse 
JJf cry azaar and the second was moved up close to the racket 
court - Another witness, Shcoptasad Pande, described the posi¬ 
tion of Nana Sahib's batteries; “one near the racquet court, one 
nea, the church, another on the Mall and the fourth near the 
cavalry line opposite the nullah/ Hubs Sing, who for some time 
was the Kotwtl of Cawnport under Nana Sahib, also spoke of 
our ancncst one was planted on the north of the entrenchment 
) i c racquet court... one was planted by the cavalry parade 
ground .. another was placed by the Dala Nulla,' and the 
0LJ , °“ thc notth Savada House and south oftbe cmrench- 
meni. sana personally commanded one of the batteries. Nawab 
f 1 ^ 1 Nane Nawab each commanded one, and the 

tounh w as placed under the cart of some officers. Nane Nawab 
as popu ar with the Muslim troops. He was often seen seated on 
iChatr near the racquet coun with a table placed before him. One 
lt ^ 1C5iS escribed him as richly dressed* carrying a sword and 
oo mg towar s the entrenchment through a telescope. He was a 
pawn of considerable importance in Nana Sahib’s army, and it 
‘Shepherd, op.cn. pp, jo-ji. 
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Vr'as rumoured that Maria had promised to hand over Cawnpore 
as a prize to him after die final victory. J 

Nana Sahib had little difficulty in securing gunners for his 
batteries. Old pensioners of the Company were encouraged to 
join, and men who distinguished themselves were rewarded. 
People were also forced to perform manual work in the battery. 
Edward William, a Eurasian merchant who disguised himself as 
a Muslim, saw ‘several troopers going about forcing people to 
carry water to the batteries'. One of them invited William to assist 
it the batteries, and said that it was 'a great shame for a young 
Mtissalman' to idle away his time. William excused himself by 
saying that he ‘possessed no arms and had never been a soldier’, 1 
But everyone did not escape so easily, A Brahmin named Bijoylal 
was taken by force ro Nine Niwab's battery and ordered to 
supply water to the men. W hen lie begged the Nawab to let him 
go, lie was told that as be was a Brahmin he had been given only 
tight work. Bijoylal worked in the battery till evening, when he 
escaped. Shcoprasad Pande, another Brahmin, had a similar ex¬ 
perience on the same day. He was seized and made to serve in the 
battery, but he also escaped in the evening.’ 

VV hen die first shot was fired on fi June, Nana Sahib's batteries 
"■ere not ready. His men, however, kept on firing incessantly, but 
only a few shots hit the barracks. The guns were at too great a 
distance and it was difficult to aim with precision. There was no 
fire from the sepoys* muskets, but from the entrenchment a large 
number of armed men could be seen assembling, and it was feared 
dial a general attack was being planned. 

Shepherd gave a picture of the first day of the siege. The noise 
of the round shots and the defenders* guns, and the occasional 
bounds of balls from Nana Sahib’s guns hitting the barracks, 
caused much alarm and excitement. Shepherd had been on sentry 
duty all day and his family bad to go without a meal; ‘we had no 
from home as our servants could not bring us any.’ But there 
so much anxiety and fear that nobody felt like eating. At 
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midnight he was again pressed into service. His suspicion was 
roused when he found *a dark object 1 appearing in the plain p 'as 
of a man crawling on all fours on the ground/ A corporal who 
was also keeping watch agreed with him, and Shephard fired. The 
moving object transpired to be only *a cow or bullock which had 
come to graze in the cool of the night*. He missed Jiis target, and 
ihe report oi the gun caused it to stare away fast etiough\ Much 
more excitement was created by the report of a European sentry 
who believed he had seen a column of sepoy infantry towards the 
north. Shepherd thought there was certainly something resembling 
what the sentry had reported, 'and when the moon became bright 
one could see the glitter of the bayonets/ 1 If it was really a sepoy 
column, it was not destined to make an attack on the entrench¬ 
ment- After a while it could be seen no longer. 

So the first night passed without any major incident. But 
gradually the ring round the entrenchment was tightened up. It 
took four or five days to mount the guns and erect the batteries. As 
Shepherd said, the enemy had us well surrounded with cannon/ 
It was feared lrom the first that attempts would be made by the 
sepoys to make a charge on the entrenchment. "Waiting the 
assault, Mowbray Thomson wrote, 'not a man closed his eyes 
in sleep, and throughout the whole siege snatches of troubled 
slumber under die cover of the wall, was all the relief the comba¬ 
tants could obtain/ 1 Except on one occasion, the entrenchment 
was never in danger of being overrun, but two of the unfinished 
barracks occupied by the defenders were frequently being attacked, 
and a dose watch had to be maintained. For this purpose, a 
crov, 5 -nest was built twenty feet high* from the top of which a 
man could observe through a hole the movement of the sepoys. 
All attempts to seize the outside barracks were beaten back by the 
defenders, and a group of seventeen men were able to hold out in 
barrack number 2 against a large number of assailants. Mow¬ 
bray Thomson, who was in charge here, thought that had the 
sepoys been more enterprising, ‘we could not have held the place 
for four and twenty hours. The sepoys were reluctant to quit the 
safe cover ot the buildings and make a charge, and the lew indi- 
* Shtpberd,opdL pp< * Tbomwn,op. cit p + 67. 
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viduak who did so 4 under the influence of infuriating doses of 
iAjJJff | — Mowbray Thomson thought — were picked up as 
targets by riflemen** In the city* attempts were made to organize 
the people and attack the entrenchment. Proclamations were 
printed asking the Hindus and the Muslims to join the ‘righteous 
cause** 

On 9 June, three days after the siege began, two green flags were 
set up calling the Muslims to action. One was planted by the 
butchers. This does not seem to have made much impression and 
attracted only "the scum of the population 1 . Another flag, which 
collected great crowds, was sec up by Maulavi SaJamatullak The 
Maulavi stood by it 'with his beads in his hand praying for vic¬ 
tory'. There were 2*000 or 3,000 armed men standing by the flag, 
and also Wasiuddin, the Kczi of the city, with some troopers of the 
2nd Cavalry. Nothing, however, happened- The Maulavi, it was 
said, did not consider the day auspicious, and the attack was 
postponed. The Maulavi was reported to have said, 'we ought not 
10 fight today, but to proceed tow-ards the entrenchment.. . 
tomorrow.* A flag of the Hindus, Mnhavir Jhandd* was also un¬ 
furled, calling upon them to join in an arrack on the entrenchments 
It w r as announced that the Peshwa's rule had begun. The new 
regime w ? as proclaimed by a beat of drums, and a small body of 
troops carried the news to Bithur. Since Baji Rao's death there 
had been constant quarrelling between Nana Sahib and the ex- 
Peshwa*s widows. Nana Sahib now took the opportunity of 
putting an end to his enemies. Nanakehand says that 'the rebels 
murdered Goredhun, agent of the Bates *.. and slew the people 
of his house and blew up his house with guns* The other agent 
Apaji ran away, and the attendants of Chimnaji Appa . - . were 
put to death; their hands and noses being first cut ofP* The 
story of tlic disgrace of the advisers to Baji Raos widows was also 
deported by other sources. 1 Apaji Lakshman of Bithur said* on 
the Gth June when Nanais rule was proclaimed, Goordeen. * - 
together with his family were put to death by Nana s orders and 

1 Thomson, dp. ol pp. 71-74. 
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Appa Sastri and myself, wkh five others, were pm in confinement 
with irons. 3 The account was confirmed by Appa Sastri ajid also 
by Nana Ubbyankar of Bithur. 1 

Nana Sahib had a small council of advisers, consisting of Bala 
Sahib, Baba Bhai, A zi mullah and a few others. Subedar Tclda 
Singh of the 2nd Cavalry became a General and was placed in 
charge of the army. Jwalaprasad became a Brigadier, and Subedar 
Dalbbanjan Singh and Subedar Garsgadin were promoted to the 
rank of Colonel, 3 

A proclamation was published nearly four weeks later laying 
down conditions of pay and compensation in the army* Nana 
Sahib promised pensions to all who joined him. f Every man 
belonging to the Artillery, the Infantry and the Cavalry who has 
joined us or will join us in the contest, a pension will be given for 
one generation to his ton or his wife or his mother or his sister 
of his daughter. And whoever has been, or may be, incapacitated 
by wounds, he will get a pension for his whole life according to 
custom* and those who are not incapacitated, and remain on duty p 
and those who get old in the service, will also receive pensions 
according to custom. And whatever the rare of pay at Delhi may 
be, that will be given here from the day of joining the army of the 
Sircar/* 

Another proclamation dealt with the administration and 
organization of the troops. In every regiment! infantry or cavalry* 
there would be one Colonel who was the commanding officer, a 
Major who was the second in command, and one Adjutant* The 
Colonel would have the authority to adopt all necessary measures 
with regard to the construction of batteries. The Major would 
assist the Colonel and would act as the commanding officer 
during his absence* The Adjutant would be in charge of drill 
and manoeuvres and would be required to perform all other 
duties which from old appertain to the post of Adjutant'* He 
would also be in charge of the records of the office of the Quarter 
Master and the magazine and ammunition. A Subedar would 
receive an allowance of fifty rupees every month for every Com- 
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pany, out of which a sum ofthiny rupees was to be paid to 'those 
who command* and the remaining twenty rupees to be disbursed 
on account of repairs to be made by cobblers, blacksmiths and 
carpenters. There would be a mtitishi in every regiment. He would 
prepare every month the pay lists of the ten companies, as well as 
the muster rolls showing "the number of sepoys present, absent* 
and wounded* and submit them under his signature to the 
Adjutant d his Regiment 1 . The Adjutant would maintain in bis 
office one head mtmsbi and two assistants, who would prepare the 
pay abstract of the Companies and send it every month to the 
commanding officer, who would forward it after scrutiny to the 
Government for the issue of the salary of the troops. 

The proclamation also laid down how the records of the 
Court Martial should be maintained. The head munsbi would 
'record the allegation of the plaintiff, tire depositions of the 
witnesses and the opinion of the Court 1 * and, one may presume 
though it is not said explicitly, the case for the defence as well k 
would also be his duty to get the judgments signed by the mem- 
bers of the court and send them to the Officer commanding the 
Regiment, The commanding officer would put his signature on 
the document and transmit it to the Brigadier, who would forward 
it to the Government for sanction before the sentence was carried 
out.' 

This proclamation gave only a broad outline of the army 
organization and did not cover all essential points. It was described 
as "die first proposal* by the Government, and other similar docu¬ 
ments were to follow. Whether they did is not known, (or Nana 
Sahib's rule lasted only a few weeks* and most of the documents 
relating to his administration perished when his palace at Bithur 
was destroyed by British troops. One may notice* however, some 
superficial resemblance to the army organization of the Marathas 
in Shivajfs time* It is not possible to say whether any serious 
attempt was made to give effect to the scheme Lid down during 
his short period of administration. 

One of the first acts of the new Government was to re-establish 
bw and order in die city* and help die people to lead a normal 
1 For. See. Pro. 3 J July 1857 (8p). 
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life, A Supreme Court of Justice was established at Cawnpere- 
The chief of the judiciary was Baba Bha u Sheo prasad Khazanchi 
testified that he saw him seated on a billiard table, holding his court 
in a small house "in the present Post Office compound'. Others 
who ako administered justice were Bala Bhai, Azimullah and 
Brigadier JawakprasatL The sentences passed by Baba Bhat were 
much more severe than those in the Company's court. There was 
also a subordinate court presided over by Baba Bhat's deputy, 
RamlaL 1 

Nana Sahib seems to have had some difficulty in securing a 
K&twal t [chief officer of police] fot the city. He was expected to 
maintain order and also assist in procuring supplies for the army. 
But a suitable person was not easy to find, Sher Ali, the K&tufal 
under the Company, fled on 7 June, and Kazi Wasiuddin was 
appointed in his place. Wasiuddin is said to have held the office 
for one day. On 8 June he was seen mounted on a horse with 
Azizun, a well-know n courtesan, but next day his term of office 
came to an end and he was succeeded by Haji Khan urn's son. 
He was evidently an insignificant person, for nobody seems to have 
mentioned him by his real name* He is said to have remained in 
office two or three days. But the period was probably even shorter. 
Colonel Williams thinks his term of office did not last more than 
twenty-four hours, for Hulas Singh was appointed on 10 

June. Hulas Singh was not new to his job. He had worked in the 
tbana of Tahsur* but shortly before the outbreak was suspended from 
service, 1 He had the longest period of office, and it terminated with 
the approach of General Havelock to Cawnpore, when lie fled 
from the city. 

On assuming office, Hulas Singh assured the merchants that 
the city would not be plundered if they maintained regular sup¬ 
plies to the troops and set up a panebayft from among them* To 
assist the Kotival in his work, Nana Sahib appointed a Superin¬ 
tendent of Supplies. Hulas Singh was assisted by Mori Ram and 
Khau Ram, die two cbiiuihi4ris t and procured supplies of saltpetre, 
wood* lead and sulphur Supplies were not plentiful, and some- 

1 Few. Pal Prp r jg Dee. zif? {Drpoikkm 24). 

1 Foe* PoL Pm, 30 Dre + iS$p {Dtpotmon 21 j; William*, qp, dt. p. fl. 
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times stern measures had to be used, Jagannath, a dealer in indigo, 
was told that he must know where saltpetre was manufactured, 
and as he failed to give proper information he was sent to prison 
for a fortnight. Jagannath complained that the sepoys had de¬ 
manded five hundred rupees from him. Nana Sahib secured tents 
and great-coats for the troops from two merchants, Gangaprasad 
and Sheoprasad. Jeweller Jayalkiishna supplied him with jewels 
worth several thousands. Both Gangaprasad and Shcoprasad 
later on said that reports about them were very much exaggerated, 
and that what little help they rendered to Nana was to save them- 
selved from ruin and disgrace." 

It would be interesting to know what picture of the new regime 
Nana Sahib and his advisers had in mind when they were going 
to establish it. Many of the documents, as has already been said, 
are not available, but a bundle of papers found at Gwalior, where 
Bala Kao stayed after his flight from Cawnpore, gives a strange 
picture of the revival of the Peshwa’s regime. The Govcrnor- 
GeneraTs agent for Central India, who forwarded them, de¬ 
scribed the documents as of no importance: 'they only served to 
show the marvellous presumption of the rebels,' The numbet of 
Provinces to be ruled by Nana Sahib, the estimate of the revenue, 
and the amount of tributes from various States would appear 
incredible. They arc so wild that no historian can take them 
seriously. Even as a piece of propaganda they would appear un¬ 
convincing and therefore useless. It transpires from one document 
that there were to be twenty-five nrtar or provinces, yielding a net 
revenue of twenty-five crorcs of rupees. These were Gwalior, 
Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Kashmir, Amritsar, Lucknow, Murshi- 
dabad, Bengal, Calcutta, Bombay, Surat, Poona, Hyderabad, 
Aurangabad, Rangoputher(r), Nagpur, Nugger, Nuggcr-Jat (?) 
Funaran (?) Ahmedabad, Ujjain, Jodhpur, Jaipur and Ratnagir. 
As Delhi is included in die list, it is dear that all these wetc not 
to be placed directly under Nana Sahib, but some of them would 
be under Bahadur Shah and probably other leaders of the revolt. 
There docs not seem to be any logic or reason in these divisions, 

1 For. PaL Pm. jo Dec. iSj? (Depmmoni ij, i4 and afi); William*, t>p. cn. 
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The list leaves out south-east India altogether, for obvious reasons, 
but st is not clear why cities like Calcutta, Bombay, Amritsar and 
Lahore were mentioned, where there was hardly any likelihood of 
the spread of the rebellion, Bengal was split up into three ruto *: 
Calcutta, Murshidabad and the rest of the province. Lucknow 
was to form a /niw, but not Cawnpore or Bithur. Nana Sahib's 
sphere of influence was not mentioned at alL It was estimated 
that each rwiu would yield on an average one crorc and ten lakhs 
of rupees, and the expenses of each would be about ten lakhs. 
This was to produce a net income of twenty-five crores of rupees.® 
Another document, which mentions the amount of 'tribute 
from die Kings, Princes, Rajahs etc/, is even more absurd. The 
list includes the Emperor of China, who was to pay a tribute of 
Ks + 15,000,000, the King of'MachinV Rs. 10*000,000* the Kings 
of Kabul* Kandahar* Balkh and Bokhara* Rs, 5,000,000 each. 
The King Queen ?] of England was to pay the same amount, 
1 he King of Rome Room and the King of Siam [Sham were to 
pay Rs. 7,500,000 each. The tribute of the King of Burma was Rs. 
400*000. The smallest amounts were to be from the King of 
Bhopal and die King of Datia* who wen to pay one lakh each. 
Some of the fwW mentioned in the earlier list — Lahore, Lucknow 
and Hyderabad — enjoyed better status than the others 1 their 
governors were described as Kings and each was required to pay 
Rs, 250*000 as tribute. What is* however* more difficult to ex¬ 
plain is the mention of Tipoo 1 in the list, and a sum of Rs. 
t* 000,000 written against his narnc. 1 It might be taken to mean 
Mysore, but that explanation again seems to be hardly satisfactory' 
Some ot the documents give the salaries of ministers and other 
officials. The salaries of ministers and important officials were 
exceedingly high; even in the heyday of the Maratha Empire the 
Peshwa could not have dreamt of granting such high salaries. 
The Prime Minister s salary was Rs. 100*000 a month. Principal 
officers such as those attached to the KJWjjj office, or the Fahu. 

1 Fat, See. Cons, afi Ndv, (8jB (27) (2B). 
hjr. See. Oku. Nqv. 1S5S (28). Fat Rome and Sum one should tad 
Ro*m'Sbt*L> which mdiejin what wai imagined to be die Bnbcsr expansion of 
Maratha icmtoty. Roo m ■ S ham tfood far Istanbul 
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wnc to draw Rs, 25,000 a month, while Potnis, Chitnts and 
Maftmiat would receive Rs. 10,000/ The lists also mention die 
salaries of doctors, officers in charge of public works, musicians, 
distributors of daily alms, 'officers for preserv ing the peace of the 
city* and other officers, and in every case the scale is so high as to 
make it incredible. But when one comes across the salary of the 
troops one meets the scale of pay current about that time. In the 
infantry a Havildar’s pay was Rs. 8 and that of a sepoy only Rs. 7. 
A Jemadar would receive Rs. 1 j and a Subedar Rs. 35. A Havil- 
dar in the cavalry was paid Rs. too, and a trooper Rs. 15. A 
Imrltara and a dupntf had the same pay, Rs. 6 a month. 3 

One document lays down the sitting arrangements and proce¬ 
dure in Court. The priests, the wrris and the astronomers would 
sit on the right of the throne, and after them the governors of the 
subas, the kvtuml and representatives of different States and iorcign 
countries. Representatives of foreign States and cities such as 
China, Mahachin, Kabul, Kandahar Balkh, Bokhara, Rome 
[Room , England and Siam [Sham ], arc mentioned as having had 
seats allotted to them in Court; similarly, agents of some Indian 
cities such as Bharat pur, Lahore, Hyderabad, Kotah and Jaipur. 
On the left, the fint place was to be occupied by the Prime 
Minister, who was to be followed by the principal officers of 
the State, like Gangt'jatwala,. Kbosjiiwaht, hairor, PoAitf, Cbitnif, 
Majumdar and others. 1 

While the outline of the new' administration was being made 
ready, Nana Sahib was also strengthening his grip on the entrench¬ 
ment. He did not, however, exercise effective control over the 
sepoys, and the attack was not always carried on with enthusiasm. 
Colonel Williams observed that the troops 'did just as they pleased, 
manned the attacking batteries and joined in the assaults or not 
as diey deemed fit, the greater portion taking their case, lounging 
in the baaaats and on the banks of the canal and plundering the 
provisions as they were brought into the city / But the fire from 

' Kfcwji. ‘one’s own private of personal property in cuiitfidiHinctioti 10 
the revenues or concerns of the State fWilson., GJiffliy). Fii/ui 4 Deputy- 
Auditor; PuMi, Cash Keeper; Cbitmi, Secretary; Ma/mn&r. Auditor and Accoun¬ 
tant {Sen. AduMftrutii't Sjitem 0/ tie p. Sa). 

1 ]bid. 1 Ibid. * Williams, op. eu. p. 4. 
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[he betimes had its effect on the barracks, Mowbray Thomson 
said, after a day or two of sharp cannonading, 10 which we were 
exposed, all ihc doors, windows and framework of this, the best 
of the two structures, were entirely shot away/ ] 

On ii June an attempt was made to storm die entrenchment. 
Shepherd saw some thousands of armed men spread about under 
tvcr\ cover available* their muskets and bayonets only perceptible, 
and they fired as fast as they loaded. Their batteries also threw in 
shot* shell and grape, and bullets came pouring in . . , tearing 
awaj tents and pillars of the barracks on every side 1 , ft was 
'incredible anguish 1 for two bouts, and the din 'resembled con¬ 
tinuous claps of thunder in a tremendous storm V 
£arlier that day, a rumour that the flat-roofed barrack was on 
€re had caused a great deal of panic. It was found later on that 
some clothes and furniture in one of the rooms had caught fire, 
pru by accident. The real cause for alarm came two days 
later. The thatched roof of one of the barracks had not been 
ptoper} covered, and it was always feared that it might catch fire 
easily. On 13 June, in the evening, a shell filled with burning 

F** Nawab ' s ™ to the thatch: 

* war illiam, who then lived in the city disguised as a Mus- 

apparently referred to this incident when he said that he had 
heard from a trooper that the son of a retired subedar laid a cun so 
precisely that the shot carried away a portion of the barracks . . . 
lor which he received a reward of Rs. 90 and a shawl'.> The hot 
unc ays la rendered the roof dry as cinder, and the breeze 
spread the conflagration. The barrack was the shelter of a large 
number of women and children, and part of it was used as a 
osptta - y means of indomitable perseverance,’ Mowbray 
l 10 ij Sa, « 1 , m ’ in y 2 P°° r ionising private was rescued from 
° C CA 1 1 liC Sccm{ d inevitable,’ except two artillerymen 

* Thomson, op. «t p. gi. 

one ic k« ** /a " < T°“ **“* i ^ DwblB 7 Thomson, who was in 

wonders if Shepherd ^ k, iny "“WO of die incident. One 

_» F«. PoL Pm. jo Dec iltjg(Dcpodnom g and 11} ■ Shepherd. on dr « «- 
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who ‘perished in the flames’- 1 He was thinking of army person nel 
only. Shepherd mentioned among the dead. Gill, the school 
master, and his wife. The wounded and sick who could not be 
removed and were burnt, he estimated to be about forty in num¬ 
ber. 1 The fire also destroyed the medical stores: 'all that the sur¬ 
geons could save was a box or two of surgical instruments and a 
small chest of medicine.’ 1 

An attempt was also made to take advantage of the confusion 
in the entrenchment and take it by assault. But it did not succeed. 
Ashe’s battery opened fire on the sepoys with grape shot from 
nine-pounders, and in about half an hour Nana Sahib's troops 
were dispersed. 

The fire destroyed all chances of recover)' for the sick and the 
wounded, whose numbers were daily increasing. It also made the 
problem of accommodation extremely acute. Even the two 
barracks were hardly sufficient, and after the destruction ol one it 
was impossible to tender any help to those who bad been dis¬ 
lodged. On the first day of the siege. Shepherd found it "pitiful* 
to see those ‘who had all their lifetime been accustomed to enjoy 
kbits tatties and punklms during die hot weather and who never 
ventured out in the hot winds, except in a covered conveyance, 
thus pitilessly exposed a whole day to the powerful heat of the 
sun—some coveting their heads with doth dipped in water and 
others putting up a temporary shelter of empty boxes, sheds etc. 1 .* 
After the i jilt it became worse. Women and children, numbering 
about rwo hundred, were compelled to find shelter in the trenches. 
Many of them, Mowbray Thomson says, 'had never known priva¬ 
tion in its mildest form.* It was not possible even to put up a 
covering of canvas, for it proved a target for guns. 1 The sepoys 
of the jjrd Regiment who were still with their officers were asked 
to leave. There was no room for them. Rambaksh, the Pay- 
Havildar of the jird Regiment, said later that General Wheeler 
had decided not to have Indian troops in the barrack. ‘The Major 
told us he could do nothing for us, there being an order of General 

1 Thomson, op. «l p. gj. * Shepherd, op. dtp. 57. 

> Ibid. 4 Shepherd, op. ds. p. 32. 

’ Thonuon, op. rit, p. 99. 
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Wheeler prohibiting any native from entering the entrenchment.' 3 
They were advised to provide for their own safety, 

The life in [he entrenchment was a story of human suffering, 
courage and endurance. Mowbray Thomson told the story of his 
friend, John McKillop of the Civil Service, He was no fighting 
man, but he w anted to 'make himself useful when he could' and 
undertook the perilous task of drawing water from the well for 
women and children. After about a week he was fatally wounded. 
Before his death he requeued that 'somebody would go and dtaw 
water for a lady to whom he had promised it*. But danger docs not 
always bring out the best in men. Mowbray Thomson also spoke 
of an officer 'of high rank and in the prime of life 1 who would not 
come out of the barrack or take die "slightest pan in die military 
operations. He escaped from Satichaura Ghat with Mowbray 
1 hemson and exhibited the same disinclination to work when 
their boat was stuck on a sandbank. He was killed by a bullet 
and Mowbray Thomson wrote, 'it was the only death we regarded 
with complacency. 1 Shepherd also narrated his unfortunate cx- 
periencc H The room in which he was staying with his family 
afforded hardly any protection against musket shots and he was 
compelled to find a safer place. A room was ultimately secured^ 
having more than sufficient unoccupied space, So wc thanked 
God and rook possession of it,' But his happiness was a litdc 
premature, for almost immediately afterwards an officer* who had 
been asleep, got up and ruddy ordered them to get out* 
Shepherd begged to be allowed to remain there for an hour or so, 
until die fury of the sepoys’ batteries abated a little, but his en¬ 
treaties produced no impression p and he was threatened with 
violence. So Shepherd and his family had to leave, *thc shoes .. * 
falling about thick and fast,* and find shelter elsewhere J 

In the first few days of the siege constant fire was kept up from 
the entrenchment. But this practice was soon given up. The guns 
used by the English were of smaller calibre, and therefore would 
not reach the sepoy batteries. But they woe effectively used to 
check any advance made by the sepoys* The artillerymen in the 

1 For. Pol Pra so Dec. rljp (Dcpofition I j). 

2 Trwmiqrt, &P . at pp. 91 ; Shepherd, dp, at p. 59, 
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entrenchment had nearly all been killed in the first week of the 
siege, and their places were taken by volunteers. The guns began 
to show signs of wear as a result of operations and enemy action; 
‘the howitzer was knocked completely off its carriage—one or 
two of them had their sides driven and one was without a muzzle/ 
The situation called for a good deal of ingenuity. Ladies 1 stock¬ 
ings filled with grape shot were fired from guns which were dam¬ 
aged and would not allow die entry of canisters, and 'as regular 
ammunition could not be found a nine-poundcr was filled with 
6 pound shots' and ‘a stocking full of grapes, all well rammed 
downV Sometimes parties were taken out to make an attack on 
the sepoys* guns and spike them. These measures entailed con¬ 
siderable risk, but did not bring any lasting results, Nana Sahib 
could always put his hand on a new supply. 

The greatest cause of worry was the food supply in the en¬ 
trenchment, In the beginning not much attention had been paid 
to husbanding the resources, Mowbray Thomson's picture of 
‘truly comical scenes during the first few days’ — a private carry¬ 
ing a bottle of champagne* a tin of preserved herrings and a pot of 
jam', and another walking along with salmon, rum and sweet¬ 
meats — did not last more than a week; and ‘all were reduced 
to the monotonous and scanty allowance of one meal a day, con¬ 
sisting of a handful of split peas and a handful of flour 1 , Mowbray 
Thomson described how, in one corner of his barracks* a fire 
was lit and the cooks made a gruel, which was ‘served round in 
tin pots, and many a poor hungry feIlow r found his appetite 
whetted rather than appeased by the meagre allot mem 1 . 1 Shep¬ 
herd complained that only soldiers were served with cooked food, 
and others ‘had to shift for themselves the best they could, and it 
was sometimes a difficult matter for many who had uncooked 
rations served to them** The cooks and the drummers ‘occasionally 
lent a helping hand*, but charged high prices for their assistance. 
Shepherd had 'repeatedly paid a rupee and a half 1 and sometimes 
two rupees, Tor the cooking of one meal of coarse chupartis and 
dhal, and that too often not properly done/ 1 Shepherd and many 

1 Thomson, op. ol pp 1 Thomson, op + dc pp- 7 

J Shepherd, op. at, p, 6$ r 
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others who had taken shelter in the entrenchment were men of 
moderate means* and it h a little surprising that with so many 
ladies about they should find it difficult to get their food cooked 
for them. 

Variety in the diet was occasionally achieved when a horse or 
bullock strayed too near the entrenchment* Mowbray Thomson 
speaks of a bull that came grazing near the entrenchment and was 
shot down, A party of eight or ten risked the fusillade of shots and 
dragged the animal inside, where it was soon turned into soup. 
Nothing, unfortunately, reached Mowbray Thomson in the out¬ 
post more palpable than its irritating odour 1 , ft was not easy to 
find such contributions to the commissariat, and the hope that 
artillery bullocks employed in the sepoy batteries might be 'trans¬ 
ferred into slew was not realized* for the 1 pandies artfully kept 
their horned treasure under cover*. An old horse was, however* 
more obliging. It came within range and 'was down by a shot 
like lightning* brought into the barrack and hewn up 1 . It made a 
very savoury dish and "two pickets* thirty-four in number, dis¬ 
posed of the horse in two meals*. Even a stray dog was welcome. 
Mowbray Thomson s men employed 'every possible blandish- 
mem* to rempi one 'into the soup-kettle*. He was offered 'some 
ot his^semi-roasted fabric t which* being 'more scrupulous than 
others 1 , he was 'obliged to decline’, 1 
The supply oi water proved one insurmountable difficulty, 
f ere was never enough drinking water, and ‘not even a pint of 
svaicr was to be had for washing from commencement to die close 
° the siege ,* There was a well within the entrenchment, which 
was the only source of supply. There was another outside, near 
one of the outer barracks, but it was used for a different purpose. 
We drew no water there, 1 Mowbray Thomson wrote, ‘it was our 
cemetery. The well inside the entrenchment was always a target 
for the sepoys, and even in the night the creaking of the tackle 
was m vanably followed by shots from the artillery. The wood and 
brickwork surrounding the well was demolished by constant 
firing It was the height of summer and the water had gone down 
to die bottom of the well, and unless one was prepared to risk one’s 

" -iWwQ, op. ™. pp. u-s*. * fad. p , 
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life, there was no means of alleviating the sufferings of women and 
children. *1 have seen*, wrote Mowbray Thomson* ‘children of 
my brother officers sucking the pieces of old water-bags, putting 
scraps of canvas and leather straps into the mouth to try and get a 
single drop of moisture upon their parched lips/ 1 Shepherd 
accused ‘a few desperate characters' of making a trade of it and 
selling the water ‘at so much per bucket'. 1 Mow r bray Thomson 
also said that privates were paid eight or ten shillings for a bucket 
of water, but he is mote kindly disposed towards them, *it must be 
said, that when money had lost its value, by reason of the ex¬ 
tremity of our danger, they were not Jess willing to incur the risk 
of drawing for the women and children/ J 
The lack of food and water, the unhygienic surroundings, and 
the firing from the besiegers increased the number of the sick and 
wounded* and death took its toll. With hardly any medicine or 
surgical instruments there was very little a doctor could do. Out¬ 
side the barracks carcases lay rotting in the sun, waiting to be 
cleared by vultures and making the air putrid* A pestilence could 
easily have broken out. Even without it, the number of deaths 
quickly mounted up. Mowbray Thomson noted* ‘in three weeks 
we buried two hundred and fifty of our number/ 4 

Death came in many ways. The first casualty in the entrench¬ 
ment was a gunner named McGuire, who was killed by a shot on 
the first day,* It was impossible to arrange for proper burial* and 
except on two occasions there was no coffin. In all other cases 
dead bodies were wrapped in blankets and left in a comer of the 
verandah for the fatigue party to come and take to the well after 
nightfall* in less than three weeks, many of the familiar faces had 
disappeared. Colonel Williams* who had been wounded, had a 
stroke of apoplexy and died, and his widow* w p ho had been struck 
in the lace by a shot, died after two days of intense suffering. 
Hillersdon was killed by a round shot and Mrs. Hillcrsdon was 
killed by falling debris. Captain HaJliday was shot dead while 
bringing some horse soup for his wife* One shot accounted for 
Jacobi the watchmaker, and Cox, a former army man. Lieutenant 


J Thonu0n t op. ciL p, S7, 
1 Thamwn* ap, tit* p* 8$. 
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Jervis and Ldcufcnaiu Eckfbrd were shot, and bach died almost 
immediately. A mocher and daughter, attempting to protect 
themselves behind an empty barrack, were both killed by one 
shot. But everyone was not so lucky. Major Lindsay was blinded 
by splinters and lay in intense agony for days, till death relieved 
him from his misery. It was not the enemy's guns alone that they 
had to kar. Major Lindsay's widow died of sorrow* Major 
Prout and Sir George Parker died of sunstroke. The Reverend 
Haycock lost his reason over the sufferings of his mother. A 
Pm ate s wife, unable to bear her sufferings, came out into the open 
wuh her two children, asking for death from the sepoy's gnus, A 
soldier then risked his life by rushing out of the barrack to drag 
them inside. Lieutenant Wheeler, General Wheeler's son and 
aide-de-camp, was wounded in die trench and brought to his 
mom, to be with his mother and sisters, where a shot struck him 
and left him a headless trunk', 1 

The defenders in the entrenchment were reduced to a pitiable 
condition* But Nana Sahib also w r as not particularly happy* The 
surrender of the English, he had been told, would be a matter of 
hours* They had defended themselves for wccks p and though thdr 
defences had been badly battered, he did not know how Jong they 
might be able to resist. His difficulties about percussion caps, 
great-coats and tents for the army had been partially solved* But 
there were several irritating factory He exercised litdc control over 
t f city. Hit orders to the traders for supplies to the army had been 
obeyed, more from fear of die sepoys than for any other reason. 
There was hardly any enthusiasm among the officials and the 
trading classes. Not all the Government employees had come back 
(o their offices. Some of the respectable people in the city kept 
themselves aloof, and some behaved as if this was a temporary 
phase and die English would again come to power. The Bengali 
employees of the Government, particularly, appeared to have no 
intention of co-operating. About the middle of June, it was con- 
si cred necessary to call them to the police station under a guard 
iiad admonish [hem ftw their unwillingness io support Nana 
Sahib s administration. They were detained all night and brought 

1 Thomson, op. dk pp. ioj-io. 
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before Nana next day* when he threatened that their lives would 
be in danger if they did not 'leave off writing English' and 
promise "never to send any com muni cation to the British entrench¬ 
ment' J 

From time to time spies brought news of the entrenchment to 
Nana Sahib, Sometimes Wheeler also took prisoners. But such 
occasions were few, and it was believed that the sepoys would 
commie suicide rather than allow themselves to be captured. 1 On 
one occasion a sepoy who formerly belonged to the ist Native 
Infantry escaped from custody while being taken to the main 
guard. On another occasion eleven sepoys were captured and 
tied with a rope and placed under the care of Mrs. Widdowson* 
wife of a Private. Mrs. Widdowson kept watch on them with a 
drawn sword and performed her duty admirably. But when they 
were placed under the regular guard, all the prisoners managed to 
escape. It was not wise to lee the prisoners go, for they would 
certainly cany tales of the misery and helplessness in the entrench- 
menu 'So in future', Mowbray Thomson wrote, "all we took were 
despatched without reference to headquarters/* 

It was not always possible to put a stop to news teaching Nana 
Sahib. One of his agents played a successful ruse on the English. 
After two weeks of the siege, a man dressed as a water carrier 
appeared in the entrenchment. He w as apparently a friend of (he 
English and he brought the welcome news that the British troops 
were on the other side of the Ganges* waiting to cross the river. 
He came again next day and repeated that the rising of the river 
had prevented the British troops from crossing, and that they were 
building rafts. The hope was never fulfilled, and eventually it 
dawned upon the defenders that the man was a spy sent to End 
out the real state of things in the entrenchment and throw the 
defenders off their guard by assurances of help. The object* it was 
suspected* was "to prepare the way for an assault'. 4 

The assault came two or three days later, on zj June, the cen¬ 
tenary of the battle of Plassey. During the previous night Mow¬ 
bray Thomson had noticed a large number of sepoys collecting 

1 Shepherd* op. dc p. 34. 4 Tbofnwp, ap* ol p. 75. 

1 Ibid. p. 76. 4 Ibid, pp. 114-j- 
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near one of the outer barracks, and fearing an attack, be asked 
for reinforcements from. Captain Moore. No one could be spared 
irom the entrenchment. But Captain Moore, together with Lieu¬ 
tenant Dclafossc, arrived at Mowbray Thomson^ outpost and 
decided to try what he called a 4 new dodge*. He shouted the order 
of command to an imaginary force to advance and attack, where¬ 
upon the sepoys fell back to the protection of the barrack walls. 
The whole of the night witnessed a scries of surprises and false 
charges. In the early morning, when things seemed to be a little 
quieter, the outposts and the entrenchment were simultaneously 
attacked* Mowbray Thomson and his sixteen followers killed 
eighteen men, and the rest retreated. The attack on the entrench- 
rticm by the cavalry and the infantry was alio beaten back. The 
cavalry charge was stopped by firing a round from the guns, which 
t rew the ranks into hopeless confusion*. The skirmishing panics 
advanced under the cover of large Bales of cotton which they 
rolled before diem. This measure deadened the effect of the shots 
to some extent and they managed to approach ominously near** 
But the cannon balls soon set fire to die moving rolls of cotton 
an they had to be discarded. 1 After the discomfiture of the skir^ 
tnishes, the main body of the iniantry took no part in the operations* 
The action on the centenary day ended in disappointment for 
Nana Sahib. His large force had been checked by a handful of 
men and a few nine-pound era. No further attempt was made to 
storm the entrenchment. It only remained to sum the English in- 
to surrender. This was what the defenders were afraid of Since 
t ie beginning of the siege they had hoped that an army of deliver¬ 
ance was marching from Calcutta* Major Vibart wrote to Luck¬ 
now on 2i June, ‘according to telegraphic despatches received 
previous to the outbreak, r,ooo Europeans were to have been here 
on ihe 14th instant. This force may be on its way up* [r was not 
understood why it was taking so long to reach Cawnporc. Often 
wc imagined, wrote Mowbray Thomson, ‘that we heard the 
wmid of distant cannonading. At all hours of the day and night 
my men have asked me to listen. Their faces would gladden with 
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the delusive hope of a relieving force dose at hand, hut only to 
sink back again presently into the old careworn aspect/ 1 Ciwn- 
porc was closed to the rest of India. The bridge of boats was 
destroyed, telegraph wires were cut, and all die fords up and down 
the river were guarded. 

From the beginning of the siege General Wheeler was anxious 
to secure information about Nana Sahib’s movements, and to open 
communication with other cities. Shepherd says he had sent out 
two or three natives previously under promises of high reward’ 
but they never returned, 1 Mowbray Thomson also states that, 
with the exception of one, 'we never saw any of our spies again.' 1 
1 he only person who had some success was a Eurasian named 
fltemnan. He was dark in complexion and could easily pass for an 
Indian. Once or twice before he had left the entrenchment and 
brought some useful information to Wheeler. He was again sent 
out, with instructions to proceed to Allahabad and report the 
plight of the garrison. This time he had no luck. A trooper sus¬ 
pected him in spite of his cook's disguise, and robbed him of his 
pistol and the money he carried. But he did not quite disbelieve 
the story Blenman had made up, and let him go. Blcnman re¬ 
turned to the entrenchment and was killed at the Satichaura Ghat 
a few days later,* 

Shepherd, who no longer felt that his wile and diildren were 
“k * n tbe entrenchment, wanted to ’ascertain how matters stood 
in the city'. According to him, there were odiers who also felt in 
the same way and wanted to leave the entrenchment. On 20 June 
Shepherd saw the General, but failed to secure permission to 
lave. Wheeler, he said, did not understand him, but dismissed 
him in anger. 

On the 24th he made a second attempt, with a recommendation 
[torn Captain Williams, who was formerly his commissariat 
otricer, and after some hesitation W'heeler agreed to Shepherd’s 
proposal. He offered to reward Shepherd if he 'managed to bring 
him correct information of the intention and doings of the enemy’, 
and also if there was any chance of ‘receiving a reinforcement either 

' Thomson, op, ciL p. 1 14. 1 Shepherd, op.cmp. s rt. 

Thomson, up. dc p. 1 jt. « Ibiip, no, 
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from Allahabad or Lucknow 1 . It was not unknown to Wheeler 
that a section of the sepoys did not Like Nana Sahib and would be 
happy to see Nine Nawab as thdr leader. From Shepherd's 
account it seems that Wheeler had reasons for expecting favour¬ 
able consideration from him. He is faithful to us and I can trust 
him. Tell him to endeavour to cause a rupture among the rebels* 
and il they will leave off annoying us, or go away from the station* 
I will do a great deal for him/ It Shepherd was unable to com¬ 
municate with Nane Nawab, he was to sec the 'influential 
j&ns . He was authorized *to ofler as far as a lakh of rupees, with 
handsome pensions for life to any person who would bring about 
so desirable an end\ 

Shepherd cut his hair short, dressed himself in a piece of doth 
and a cook s jacket well bedaubed with grease, and altogether 
very diny„ and tied a turban on his head. His exit from the en¬ 
trenchment was not, however, unnoticed. Though he was able 
to shake ofi his pursuers* a trooper at last became suspicious of 
him and took him to the police station. After some cross- 
examination he was thrown into prison, from which General 
Havelock s army released him after the recapture of GawnpoieJ 

On the day Shepherd left the entrenchment p Wheeler employed 
another agent to secure information from the city. This man was 
Chous Muhammad, a sepoy of the jtSth Native Infantry who still 
remained with his officer. He told die sepoys that his brother, who 
was working in a sepoys' battery, had been killed, and he was 
going to the city to buy clothes for his funeral. He concealed him¬ 
self tor a few days at Colonelganj* where he learnt about Wheeler's 
surrender and the massacre at the Satichaura Ghat. 1 

Earlj in June, General Wheeler had telegraphed to Lucknow 
that two Regiments had mutinied. When other communications 
failed, he attempted to keep in touch with Lucknow with the help 
of messengers. It was an extremely difficult task, and not until the 
middle of June was he able to send any information. On 14 June 
hr wrote to Gubbins, we have been besieged since the 6th by the 
Nana Sahib, joined by the whole of the Native troops who broke 
out on the morning of the 4th* The enemy have two 24-pounders 
J Shepherd, op. etc. pp. 83^90, * For. Pol Pm jo Eke. 1S39 (Depooticn 14), 
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and several other guns. Wc have only eight p-poundm. The whole 
Christian population is with us in a temporary entrenchment and 
our defence lias been noble and wonderful, our loss heavy and 
cruel. We want aid, aid, aid. Regards to Lawrence/ 'If wc had 
aoo men', he added in a postscript, 'we could punish the scoun¬ 
drels and aid you/ 1 Sir Henry Lawrence did not consider it 
possible to send any help. He replied on 16 June,‘with the enemy's 
command of the river, we could not possibly get a single man into 
your entrenchment. Wc are strong in our entrenchment, but by 
attempting the passage of the river, should be sacrificing a large 
detachment without a prospect of helping you. Pray do not think 
me selfish. [ would run much risk could I see commensurate 
prospect of success. In the present scheme I see none.., 
Lawrence also wrote to Lord Canning on 2j June, \ . I would 
run much risk for Wheeler's sake, but an attempt with our means 
would only ruin ourselves without helping Cawnporc.’ 1 

General Wheeler’s letter asking for help caused some excitement 
at Lucknow. Mrs. Gcrmon wrote of die news in her Journal on 
r <5 June: ‘a letter had come by a costid from General Wheeler at 
Cawnporc dated the 14th, 11 o'clock. The General had lost a 
great number of men.' She was not told how many, so she feared 
‘it was very bad news'. J The Reverend Henry Polehampton, 
Chaplain of Lucknow, also mentioned it in his diary. He be¬ 
lieved that Wheeler had written that he would be able to hold out 
for three weeks mote, but thought this hope was not warranted by 
his letter. Polehampton also gives some additional reasons which 
might have prompted Lawrence's decision. ‘The only force we 
could spare would be 200 men from the cantonment with two 
guns. The consequence to us of sending these would be, that the 
road would then be shut up in that direction, and that wc should 
get no mote supplies; and the sepoys hearing that we had sent away 
a part of our force, might summon up courage to attack us. The 
detachment would have great difficulty in crossing the river and 
would have to fight its way into the entrenchment at Cawnporc. 

1 Gubbina, op, cil p. 50?. 

1 Edwards iad MmvaJc, Lift JLMSfecr* il 350-7. 

1 Germ on, jjwrna} of dx atgt pjLuiknjv', p. 45. 
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So we arc not going to send help to the gallant little garrison* 
It is a great pity; but those who know how affairs stand far better 
than I do* say that it will not do co send away a man/ Pole- 
ham pton probably echoed the hope of Henry Lawrence and his 
advisers that troops from Calcutta had arrived near Cawnpore, 
'Unless they have met with great opposition on the road op from 
Calcutta, rein force menrs must be at hand/* 

General Wheeler docs not stem to have anticipated the nature 
of Lawrence ^\ reply* Captain Moore, who acknowledged the 
letter on behalf of the General on iB June, was disappointed that 
Lawrence could not send them 200 men; "with their assistance 
we could drive the insurgents from Cawnpore and capture their 
guns - - . our loss has been chiefly from the sun and their heavy 
guns. Our rations will last a fortnight and we are still well supplied 
with ammunition. Our guns arc serviceable. Report says that 
troops are advancing from Allahabad; and any assistance might 
save our garrison. Wc of course arc prepared co hold out to the 
last. * *« We trust in God t and if our exertion here assists your 
safety, it will be a consolation to know dial our friends appreciate 
out devotion. Any news of relief would cheer us/ 1 

A letter written by Major Vi hart, three days later, gives a pic¬ 
ture of a fast deteriorating situation. ‘For the last eight days 1 the 
entrenchment had been s cannonaded for she hours a day by twelve 
guns. ,, (JH idea m&y bt formed of our casual lies and how little protec¬ 
tion the barracks afford to the women. Any aid to be effective 
must be immediate, „ *J No help came from Lucknow where 
Mn. Gcrmon wrote in her Journal on zo June: *11 is most dis^ 
trussing that wc cannot send them any Hoops but even if we could 
spare them, they would never get across the river at Cawnpore — 
the enemy have both sides of it/* 

A private letter wrinrn by Major Wiggins to Colonel Halford 
at Lucknow on the 24th shows that all hope of receiving help 
from Henry Lawrence was not yet given up. 'Wc await the arrival 
of succour with the most anxious expectations, after all our en- 

1 Polciumpto^ A Mfwatr, betters id Dwy, pp. 306-^. 

1 Gubbiiu, op,rii_ pp. jot-*. j Ibid p. 

* German, op. ol p. 41. 
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durance and sufferings - for that Sir Henry Lawrence has been 
applied to by Sir Hugh and we hope earnestly it will be afforded, 
and that rituneJid^y to avert further evil-Pray urge our rein¬ 

force merit to the Chief Commissioner/ 1 On the same day 
Wheeler also wrote what happened to be his last letter to Law¬ 
rence. 4 We have been cruelly deserted and left to our fate- The 
barracks were perforated in every direction* there were no surgical 
instruments, no medicine, 'provision for ten days at farthest* and no 
further possibility of getting any* * * * We have had a bombard¬ 
ment in this miserable position three or four times daily* now 
nineteen days exposed to two twenty-fours and eight other guns 
of smaller calibre and three mortars; to reply with eight nines, you 
know, is out of the question — neither would our ammunition 
permit it. All our carnages more or less disabled, ammunition 
short; British spirit alone remains, but it cannot last for ever* Fhc 
Genera) felt that the end was near, and in a postscript added to 
the letter he left instructions to his friends as to the disposal of his 
property/ 

At about the same time, Henry Lawrence was urging the local 
governments to send immediate help to Cawnporc* To the 
authorities at Allahabad he wrote on 26 June: General Wheeler 
is* l fear* in extremity, though I have been making every indirect 
effort to help him- Otherwise wc have not the means- To help 
him your succour must be speedy/ 1 Next day he wrote to John 
Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
Wheeler would 4 no doubt hold out to the last. - . would that he 
could succour Wheeler, but the enemy hold all the boats on the 
Cawnporc side 1 / He also sent a reassuring letter to Wheeler in¬ 
forming him that British troops would soon be at Cawnporc and 
advising him not to enter into any agreement with Nana Sahib. 
4 Brigadier Havelock with ^qq Europeans, joo Sikhs* guns and 
Cavalry, was to match from Allahabad immediately and ntusi 
be at Cawnporc within two days. - - . I hope therefore you will 
husband your resources and not accept any terms from the enemy, 

1 Cubbim, op- at, p, 509. 

1 Edwsidei and i British Museum, Addl.Mis, 3992-^+ 

1 lbii 4 Edwaxdra and Metivak, op. ciL ii J 
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is I much fear treachery. You cannot rely on Nana’s promises, II 
a tut beaucoup dc prison niers,' J 

General Wheeler did not receive this letter. Lawrence did not 
know that white he was writing it, Wheeler had surrendered, and 
the fighting at Cawnpore was over, 

1 lie siege came to an end in an unexpected way. On 25 June 
one of the pickets saw a woman approaching die entrenchment. 
He took her to be a spy and was going to shoot at her, when 
Mowbray Thomson knocked down his arm and saved her life*. 
He lifted her over the barricade in a fainting condition’ and 
recognized her as Mrs. Green way 1 . She was carrying a child at 
her breast and had no shoes or stockings. Mrs. Green way handed 
over to Mowbray 1 liomson a letter addressed to ’the subjects of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria’. It read: ‘All those 
who arc in no way connected with the acts of Lord Dalhousie, 
and are willing to lay down their arms, shall receive a safe passage 
to Allahabad. The letter was unsigned but the handwriting was 
recognized as that of AzimuHah.- 

Nana Sahib s offer was considered by General Wheeler, Cap- 
tain Moore and Captain W hiring. Wheeler was not inclined to 
acctpt^ the terms. Like Henry Lawrence, he suspected Nana 
Sahib's intentions. But he was prevailed upon to yield by his 
younger colleagues. Captain Moore was very much influenced by 
consideration for the women and children and the wounded. In a 
few days' time it would be impossible to remain in the bullet- 
riddled, crumbling barrack, and the breaking out of the monsoon 
which was overdue, would wash down the barricade, fill up the 
trenches, and make any defence impossible,* Shepherd thought 
that one good monsoon shower would have rendered the place 
perfectly uninhabitable and extremely insecure’. 4 ‘While the siege 
lasted, Mowbray Thomson wrote, ‘we were daily dreading the 
approach of rains. Had there been no women and children, wt 
should have made a dash for Allahabad rather than have thought 
of surrender, and Captain Moore would have been the first to 

* Ed^irdcs and Mfnvile, cjl ii. 

1 Thatnion, op w dL pp. 

4 Shepherd* up, dL ii. 
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lead the forlorn hope/ The other deciding factor was the lack of 
provisions. Distributed even at a half rate, they would last only a 
few days more, Mowbray Thomson considered that before the 
surrender 'there were only three days rations in store*.' Shepherd, 
however, seemed to think that die position was a little better 
than it was generally made out to be. On the 24th 'there was pro¬ 
vision yet left to keep the people alive on half ration for another 
week*, and as there were no animals to feed there was also a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of grain which had been stored for the use of horses 
and cattle/ Mowbray Thomson considered it an error, for at the 
time of the surrender ‘we had already been placed several days on 
half rations, and there were then only supplies sufficient for four 
more days at the reduced rate*/ Shepherd published several edi¬ 
tions of his book after the publication of Mowbray Thomson's 
account of the siege, and quoted extensively from it, but he never 
thought it necessary to alter his statements. On 18 June, replying on 
behalf of Wheeler to Henry Lawrence, Captain Moore wrote that 
the rations at Cawnpore would last a fortnight.* On 24 June 
Wheeler informed Lawrence that he had ‘provision for ten days at 
farthest*, 1 This seems to he in general agreernent with Shepherd’s 
view. 

In the evening when Mrs. Green way returned. General 
Wheeler had agreed to surrender. Soon Azimullah and Jawal- 
prasad came to the entrenchment and discussed the terms with 
Captain Moore, Captain Whiting and Roche, who was the 
postmaster of Cawnpore. The English proposed 'honourable 
surrender 1 of the 'shattered barracks and free exit under aims, with 
sixty rounds of ammunition per man', carriages for the women 
and children and boats ‘furnished with flour. These conditions 
were agreed to, and it was proposed that they should also be pro¬ 
vided with sheep and goats. 

In the afternoon of 26 June General Wheeler was informed 
that Nana Sahib had accepted the terms of the English, but they 
must leave the entrenchment the same night. St was considered 

* Thomson, op. dt. p, 134- 1 Shepherd,op.dc. p.Si, 

J Thomson, op. dt, pp. i)}-#. 4 Gubbiru, op. ric. p. JO?. 
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impossible to leave before the next morning. But Nana would not 
hear of it. He sent a message that the English ‘should instantly 
evacuate’, otherwise his guns would open fire on the entrench¬ 
ment and the English ‘must all certainly be killed'. Captain 
Whiting replied that they had always repelled his attacks and if 
necessary they would set fire to the magazine and blow up both 
ilit armies, finally Nana Sahib agreed to the proposal of tire 
f’.nglish that they should embark in the morning. His former 
English teacher, Todd, carried the agreement to him for his 
signature. Nana Sahib received him kindly and the treaty of sur¬ 
render was signed. The siege had come to an end. 1 

The city Kotwal, Hulas Singh, was immediately ordered to 
secure boats and make arrangements for the departure of the Eng¬ 
lish next morning. But he did not find it easy to collect such a 
large number at so short a notice. Buddhu, a commissariat con- 
ir.jttor who was ordered to supply forty boats immediately, 
pleaded difficulties, for which he was given a beating and 
threats of being blown up from the mouth of a gun. While giving 
hi5. ttsumony the contractor was no doubt anxious to prove ro the 
British that he was an unwilling agent. But the main outline of 
his story seems ro be correct. Another witness, Lachman, a 
tUidburi of boats, also stated that he was ‘abused and ill-treated' 
till he was forced to tell Hulas Singh that there was a large num- 
ber of boats it the customs ghat. 

In the early morning of the 2 7 i}\ Hulas Singh, with the help 
ol Buddhu, had the boats put in order. Many boats at Cawnpore 
had been destroyed in the past few weeks and it must have been 
difficult to secure so many at a few hours* notice. By the next 
morning, however, a sufficient number had been collected and 
made ready for sJi.cjourney. 


Thorny op. c*. pp ija-j. Mowbray Hmmuoq’i accmml u tomftv h a , 
■S” ™ *** ’Ma. Gr«ftw,y* tt.on.cd it r^ht, F r*i m- 
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Meanwhile, a small committee of officers had been formed to 
look tmo the arrangements, and Captain Atholl, Captain 
Tomer, Lieutenant Delafosse and Lieutenant Could visited the 
ghat escorted by the sepoy cavalry. Mowbray Thomson said, ‘they 
found about forty boats moored and appearing ready for depar¬ 
ture, some of them roofed and others undergoing the process.’ 
The men who collected the boats, however, give a much smaller 
number. According to one, there were twenty-four, according to 
another, about twenty-three or twenty-four, w r hile Buddhu, the 
commissariat contractor, thought there were ‘about twenty-two’. 
One witness says, ‘a Captain Sahib . . . accompanied by another 
gentleman and two soldier* mounted on an elephant came to the 
ghat, and seeing the boats disapproved of them and asked me why 
I had not the boats put into proper order,’ Another witness says 
that he had heard that the English gentlemen at ihc ghat ‘were 
much vexed' because the roofs were not finished. Howcvct, more 
workmen were secured, and the work was completed before dawn. 1 

The guns in the entrenchment had been taken over by Nana 
Sahib. He had also sent three persons to General Wheeler as 
hostages. One of them was Jawalaprasad, who seemed very 
friendly and sympathized deeply with Wheeler's sufferings. The 
residents in the entrenchment had not known such peace for more 
than a month. They had a double ration of chapati and iii, and 
the water from the well, muddy with fallen debris, tasted more 
delicious than nectar'. Nothing disturbed the stillness of the night 
except the action of a sleepy sentry, who accidentally dropped his 
musket and Hrcd it. This immediately started a firing on the en¬ 
trenchment, but it stopped as soon as the cause of the disturbance 
was known, and peace was again restored. But Mowbray 
Thomson found it difficult to sleep. 'After such an acclimation 
of the brain to incessant bombardment, the stillness was actually 
painful/* 

Early in ihe morning, elephants* palankeens and carts were sent 
to the entrenchment by Nana Sahib, and at about seven o dock 

K For. Pal Pro. 3.0 Dec. llje (DcpauiiQJu 46 arid 47)1 Thomson, op. ol 
p T 15O- 
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women and children started for the ghat. The front part of the 
procession consisted of some 200 wounded persons, who were 
placed on the back of elephants and in palankeens. Captain 
Moore led the vanguard and came back for those who were un¬ 
able to walk the distance. Many of die women and children rode 
on elephants or were placed in bullock-eara, while (hose who 
could p walked to the river. Major Yibatt, bringing up the rear* 
was the last person to leave the entrenchment. By nine o'clock the 
evacuation was complete. The Iasi batch had reached the river bank. 
It is not possible to give a cleat idea of (he journey to the ghat. 
There was no proper order or precedence. Jc was a miserable 
sighr + wounded persons in litter-carts or on the backs of animals* 
children weak and emaciated* women in rags, and soldiers in 
torn uniforms. There was a huge crowd on the river bank and 
people lined both sides of the road leading to the ghat. The news 
that the English were leaving Cawnpore had spread, and it had 
drawn thousands of spectators. Many were merely curious, but 
there were some who had come to see their officers or masters for 
r ic last time. A parr from one incident in the entrenchment, when 
a sepoy tried to seize the musket of a private, there was no un¬ 
pleasantness. *Wc got down to the river and into boats,* says 
Delafosse, without being molested in the least/ Some officers 
were treated with particular consideration. Major Vibans bag- 
g4gc was carried by sepoys who had mutinied and taken part in 
the sicp, They loaded a bullock cart with boxes, and escorted the 
Major s wife and family down to the boats 'with the most profuse 
demonstrations of respect’. A servant of Colonel Williams waited 
I e for Mrs. W illiams to pass and begged the Havildar 

Major of the 56th Native Infantry for an interview with her. When 
told a was impossible, he ‘appealed to him, and begged him to 
remember the kindness he had received from the Colonel*. He at 
last found his mistress and her two daughters. He agreed ‘to go 
to her son m the hills* and show him the spot where the Colonel 
was buried. He also fetched her cook, whom she wanted to go 
with her to Allahabad, but by the time they arrived at the ghat 
rite firing had begun/ 

I-Of. Pol Pm. 10 D*e, 1S59 (Deposition 34); Thomson, op, cl pp* 1G4-5, 
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The story of Colonel and Mis. Ewan’s death, if true, shows 
that all officers and their wives were not treated in the same 
manner. Ayodhya Prasad, a banker, gave evidence that while he 
was standing near the Artillery Hospital, he saw Colonel Ewart, 
who had been wounded early in the siege, being brought on a litter 
by four coolies. The rest of the English had gone on ahead and 
only his wife was accompanying him on foot. Some of the sepoys 
forced the coolies to set the litter on the road. They ridiculed the 
Colonel in his blood-stained garments and called out. Is the 
parade well-dressed now?' and then *one or two of them killed 
him with the sword’. Mrs. Ewart was told to hand over every¬ 
thing she had, so she 'took a piece of stuff with something tied 
upon it out of her pocket and gave it to them. They took it and 
then cut her down . . /. Kaye evidently accepts this story and 
comments that ihe sepoy 'stands out as a living inconsistency 
of the strangest kindV The story is also believed by Forrest and 
Trevelyan. 

It is not impossible, but there are certain factors which must not 
be ignored. The story hangs on one slender thread, the testimony 
of the banker Ayodhya Prasad. There is no mention of it in 
Lieutenant Dclafosse 1 ! account, or in the more detailed narrative 
□f Mowbray Thomson* As Colonel and Mrs. Ewart arc said to 
have fallen behind the rest, Mowbray Thomson could not pos¬ 
sibly have seen the incident, but he apparently never heard of it- 
He must have seen Colonel Williams* synopsis of depositions of 
witnesses published in i%$ 9 P in which Ayodhya Prasad s evidence 
was incorporated, but he apparently did not consider it necessary 
to include it in the later editions of his book. From his account it 
does not seem possible that an officcti seriously wounded as 
Colonel Ewart was, would find no place on the back of an ele¬ 
phant or in any one of the palankeens or carts* and that the British 
soldiers who followed did not care what happened to their 
wounded officer. Ayodhya Prasad said that he stood looking on 
from a distance*, but he was near enough to listen to the words 
spoken by the sepoys* What seems unusual for one who followed 

■ For, Pol. Pm, 30 Dec, iSjs (Dtpesmsm 34); Kaycind MilScwn, op. di. iL 
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such a peaceful occupation as banking, is that Ayodhya Prasad 
did not bolt after Colonel Ewart was murdered, but waited till 
Mrs, Ewart was also "cut down 1 , and was still on the same spot 
when he saw the sepoys pass on, leaving the corpses on die 
ground 1 . 1 

Tt was the height of summer and the water was at a low level* 
Is was necessary to climb down the high hank and wade knee 
deep through the water to reach the boars* Major Vi hart, who 
brought up the rear* was the last to arrive and get into his boat* 
Dclafosse said* we had laid down our muskets, and taken off our 
coats, in order to work easier ar the boats/ The order to start was 
given and Allahabad seemed so near, when suddenly it happened. 
Let Mowbray Thomson tell the story; 

- ■ * At a signal from the shore, the native boatmen who 
numbered eight and a coxswain to each boat all jumped over and 
waded to the shore* Wc fired into them immediately, but the 
majority of them escaped. Before they quitted us these men had 
contrived to secrete burning charcoal in the thatch of most of our 
boats. Simultaneously with die departure of the boatmen, the 
identical troopers who had escorted Major Viban to die ghat 
opened upon us with carbines. As well as the confusion, caused 
by the burning of the boats* would allow we returned the fire of 
die horsemen who were about fifteen or sixteen in number, but 
they retired immediately after die volley they had given us* 

Those ot us who were not disabled by wounds now jumped 
out ol boats and endeavoured to push them afloat■ but alas! most 
of these were utterly immoveable. Mow, from ambush in which 
they were concealed all along the banks, it seemed that thousands 
ot mtn fired upon us; besides four ninc-poundeis, carefully 
masked and pointed to the boats, every bush was filled with 
sepoys/ 1 

The Satiehaura Chat presented a scene of the utmost confusion* 

I he crowd on the river bank was pushed back by the cavalry, 
and at the sound of firing the sight-seers hurriedly melted away. 
Many in the boats were shot dead as they jumped into rht water 

F ^ >ro ' 30 ^ ctr - (Dcptuftian 19). 
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to escape the flames; the wounded were burnt to death. V til umes 
of smote from the ihatch\ says Mowbray Thomson* somewhat 
veiled the foil extent of the horror that morning. 1 Conflicting 
evidence and the absence of any reliable witness s account except 
one, add to the difficulties of the historian. Of the four survivors* 
only Mowbray Thomson wrote an account of his adventures. 
Except a bare outline, Delafossc contributed nothing; his 
^numerous engagements* are said to have prevented him from 
writing a fuller account* Both Private Sullivan and Private 
Murphy died shortly after the Mutiny, the former only a few 
weeks after his escape* One can only share Mowbray Thomson s 
regret that his narrative, based on personal observations, must 
necessarily be limited in scope, 'Very much must have escaped my 
observation which would have been equally worth preserving. 

Of some forty boats at the ghat. only three succeeded in getting 
away. Two of these were soon swamped, and the remaining one 
an which Dclafosse had found a placeSvascrowded w ith wounded 
and had ‘on board more than she could carry * Mowbray 1 hom- 
son i it appears, was in another boat in the beginning, but got 
into this one when the firing started* He probably refers to this 
boat when be says that he found Major Viban s boat getting o 
and drifting down the stream, and he ‘struck out swimming or 
the retreating boat'* 'There was abom a dozen of us, bearing the 
water for life/ but only four were able to reach the boat, which 
had* in the meantime, become stranded on a sand-bank- It ha 
also picked up survivors of another boat which had been 5tr1 /^ 
by a cannon ball and was sinking fast* and it was so ovacffiwdt 
that 'it left little room for working her . Without the oars and with 
the rudder shot away, the boat moved along the Oudh bank o t t 
river, just outside the range of the guns. By the evening, the fugi¬ 
tives had proceeded only six miles ; then the boat was again 
stranded* and all efforts 'to move the keel an inch were in vain ■ 
They were not yet able to shake off their pursuers, who had sent a 
burning boat down the stream in the hope of setting fire to 
Thomson^ boat, but it glided past near them without causing any 
damage Arrows with lighted charcoals fastened to them were 
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shot at the thatched roof, which was thrown overboard to save the 
boat from catching fire. 

The boat was set afloat during the night, and in the morning 
ol 28 June it seemed that their pursuers had been shaken off. Bui 
on reaching Najafgarh die boat was again grounded, and a gun 
was aimed at it from the banks. As rain came down, it could not 
be bred more (tan once, but the sepoys also opened up with 
muskets, bringing death and serious injury to many. Among the 
casualties were Captain Turner, Captain Whiting, Captain 
Scppings, Lieutenant Quinn and Lieutenant BIcnman, A boat 
hlled with armed men was also sent to attack the English, but this 
wav a so grounded on a sandbank and nearly all the sepoys were 
killed by Mowbray Thomson and his companions. 

A hurricane dial night set the boat free, but it was again stranded 

IT \ Sura jP° r ' Thc Punnets opened fire from the 

banks, Mowbray Thomson. Dclafosse, Surgeon Crady and 
eleven privates were ordered by Major Vibart to come to the bank 

m .Cfy* Mpo ^V whlle thc rried ro free the boat. 

ow ray omson and his companions drove the sepoys away, 
then came 10 the river to find that the boat had gone. They now 
sough, safety in flight Grady was shot dead, but the others sue- 
cec e m rcac mg a temple three miles away. The narrow door 
T the temple guarded by men with fixed bayonets, prevented 
their pursuers from cmenng it. They first tried to dig at the foun¬ 
dation. and when this failed, collected faggots near the door and 
set fire to them in an atrempr to suffocate the English. This was 
not as successful as they had hoped; so they- brought out bags of 
gunpowder and threw them on thc embers. This made it impos¬ 
t'snay any longer rn thc temple, and Mowbray Thomson 
and his companions fired a volley and rushed our. Six were killed, 
bur seven managed to reach thc river. Two more were shot dead 
and one seized and put Eo death. The remaining four, Mowbray 
bomson Dclafosse, Murphy and Sullivan, escaped and swam 

7 “I** Mum Mau, thc territory »r Zemin- 

Digvtjaya Singh. Then some friendly villager, brought them 
uut Of,hr water, and. as they could hardly walls, earned diem to 
the neatest village. Dlgvtjaya Singh sheltered them in his foil in 
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spite of Nana Sahib's threats. 1 After about a fortnight, Mowbray 
Thomson and his companions left Murar Mau and joined 
General Havelock's army on its march to Cawnpcrc. 

The other survivors of the firing at the ghat were placed under 
arrest. The men were immediately shot dead, while the women 
and children were temporarily imprisoned at the Savada House 
and a few days later removed to another building called Bibighar. 

There is some uncertainty as to the circumstances of General 
Wheeler's death, Kaye considered it an instance of the 'difficulty 
of extracting the truth from a mass of conflicting evidence'. 1 It 
appears from Mowbray Thomson's account that General Wheeler, 
together with his wife and daughters, walked to the river bank. 
‘Poor old Sir Hugh Wheeler, his lady and daughter [daughters?] 
walked down to the boats.’ 3 This is the last occasion Mowbray 
Thomson mentioned him, and he evidently meant that W heeler 
was able to get into a boat, and was not killed before that, as some 
writers seem to think. Fitchctt, a drummer of the tkh Native 
Infantry, who produced a very sensational though not very truth¬ 
ful account of his adventures, told Colonel Williams that Gen¬ 
eral Wheeler was killed at the ghat by the sowers \ that he took off 
his cap and his sword-belt and said they might kill him. But 
Fitchew had also heard from some cavalrymen that 'General 
Wheeler’s boat had got away'.* Mrs. Bradshaw, wife of a Chris¬ 
tian drummer, claimed to have been a witness of General Wheeler s 
murder and gave a very different account. General Whccltt came 
last in a palkce, they carried him into the water near the boat. 1 
stood dose by. He said, 'Cany me a little further towards the 
boat,* but the sowtrs said, 'No, you get out here.' As the General 
got out of the palkec, head foremost, a sown gave him a cut with a 
sword on the neck and he fell into the water.’* The way Trevelyan 
uses this story shows that he believed in it. Some of those present at 
the ghat saw the General arriving there on the back of an elephant. 
Paramanand, a Jemadar in the employ of Wheeler, saw the 

1 Thomson, a p. cic pp. 16B-9S. 1 Kay* and Mallewn, op. eir. ii. 254. 
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General arriving at the ghat on m elephant and embarked on the 
same boat with him; — die * General* his lady and daughters* 
the Adjutnu-Gcnml. Brigade Major, Captain Thomson* Dela- 
fosse and we four servants embarking in one boat* depositing the 
dungs we had in it". As other Englishmen were gening into boats, 
a shot was heard, two or three boats were set on fire* and a great 
outcry and noise arose. At this we all became terrified* but the 
General gave the boatmen a present of a bag of i ( ooo rupees and 
they pushed off.,. / But shortly after, ‘about a gunshot distance 
from the Saudi aura Ghat* a cannon ball hit the stern of the boat 
and Captain Dclafossc and Captain Thomson jumped out* and 
one ot the General’s daughters followed p whether the elder or 
the younger, 1 cannot remember. Wc four men then leaped out 
too/ 1 

Paramanand 5 evidence contradicts Mowbray Thomson’s 
statement that heeler walked up to the river bank. It is also sur¬ 
prising that Mowbray Thomson did not consider it necessary to 
mention that in the beginning he was in the same boat as Wheeler. 
It is difficult to reject completely Paramanand's story. Other wit¬ 
nesses also reported having seen Wheeler on the back of an 
elephant or in a boat. Pir Bux* a camel $&iv£r w had brought a 
letter for Wheeler from Agra. He was told to wait at the ghat for 
the reply. He saw* Lady Wheelct and her two daughters arriving 
on the General s elephant in the howdah 1 , and being put on the 
boat. I le also said that the General was ‘coming down to the ghat 1 
on a ga]Iowa} * but meeting the elephant got on it, and was put on 
board his boat. He ro[d Pir Bux to wait; almost immediately the 
firing began. Gurdayal* tbmBwri of the boats, saw the Europeans 
pushing off three boats, hwo of which grounded on the other 
bank of the river and one of them* which contained General 
\\ heeler* went down the stream’. He also heard that it ‘grounded 
near Sbtorajpui and + an encounter with the s&wtrj took place* in 
which General W heeler was killed\ Another chiiudhuri w named 
Lochan* also heard from a boatman that the General *was on one 
of the three boats that had been pushed offsnto the stream’.* From 
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alt these accounts it seems chat Wheeler was able to reach his boat 
and was killed when the firing started. The stories told by Fitchctt, 
Mrs. Bradshaw and her friend Mrs. Setts do not appear to be based 
on fact. 

Some mystery also hangs over the fate of one of Wheeler’s 
daughters. It was said that a daughter of General Wheeler was 
carried away by a trooper when the massacre at Satiehaura Ghat 
began. An informer named Mayor Tewari, of the 1st Native 
Infantry, stated that after the firing at the ghat, as the sepoys ‘were 
taking the memsahibs out of the boat; a sower (cavalryman) took 
Miss Wheeler away with him to Isis house. She went quietly, but 
at night she rose and got hold of thttWNtr’s sword. He was asleep; 
his wife, son and mother-in-law were sleeping in die house with 
him; she killed them all with the sword and then going out threw 
herself into the well behind the house’. 1 The story was widely 
believed. Some witnesses testified before Colonel Williams that 
they had seen a trooper taking Miss Wheeler out of the water. 
Wheeler’s orderly, Panmanand, saw ’a cavalry sower take Miss 
Wheeler out of the nullah'. He was, however, himself running for 
his life and did not stop to find out what happened to her/ Elahi 
Btix, a sepoy of the j6th Native Infantry, saw *a sowar carrying a 
lady on a hone; she had on a green dress, her legs were hanging 
over one side of the hone and the sowar held her with one arm . 
Elahi Bux and his friends, Sepoys Govind Singh and Ghous 
Muhammad, were told that she was General Wheeler’s youngest 
daughter, and later on they learnt that she had killed the sowar and 
thrown herself into a well' William Clarke, a musician in the 6th 
Native Infantry at Allahabad, became, like Fitchett, a Muslim 
convert during the Mutiny, and accompanied the sepoys to Cawn- 
porc. He saw two cavalrymen ‘carrying away a lady on horse¬ 
back_She was of eighteen or nineteen years of age and ’wore 

a chintz gown’. Clarke learnt that she was the wife of an indigo 
planter. When asked if he knew of any similar case he replied 
that he had heard a rumour about Miss Wheeler, but ’did not 

1 Chick, op, cil p. 6 $t- 
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witness the occurrence*, 1 The Times published a story that 4 one 
Portuguese woman, the daughter of a bugler, was made captive 
by a trooper of the 2nd Cavalry - .. but when he was asleep she 
took his sword and killed his wife and two children and then 
herself . 3 This bears a strong resemblance to the story current about 
VI/heelers daughter. It is not always safe to rely on newspaper 
reports, but one wonders if the accounts of the ‘daughter of a 
bugler t the wife of an indigo planter" and General Wheelers 
daughter arc not three different versions of the same story. The 
latter pan of Miss Wheeler's story, a young girl putting to death 
nearly half-a-dozen persons by the sword p docs not appear to be 
plausible. The Govern meiiE of India also made enquiries to find 
out whether there was any European girl with the sepoys or in 
Nana Sahib s camp. Spies were sent to Nepal after Nana Sahib 
left India. The results were all negative. 

There is, however, a reference to Miss Wheeler in the narrative 
of a Eurasian girl, a survivor of the massacre at the ghat. In 
August r 8 j 8 , Dr + K. Knighton referred to this narrative in Indian 
and British newspapers. He had secured it from one G. W. Stuart 
of Calcutta and did not know if it was genuine. In November he 
wrote to The Times that the narrative was ‘regarded in Calcutta 
as essentially truthful and genuine'* He also quoted an extract 
from the Oversea f Englishman* according to which the narrative 'in 
mournful interest and graphic fidelity surpasses anything that has 
appeared since the beginning of the Mutiny'. When the firing 
started at the ghat p the young Eurasian girl was robbed of her 
money and jewels and thrown into the river. She managed with 
difficulty to reach the bank and came to a tree about half a mile 
away. A fter some time she heard stealthy footsteps, and saw, to her 
great relief, the weltknown face and form of Miss Wheeler, the 
General s daughter * 'In a few words', she said, *1 understood that 
she had been dealc with in the same way as myself, Le. thrown into 
the water by the man who perhaps thought she was not worth a 

l i a * WC ^ mi morc than an hour, f 

should suppose, when a party of the enemy surprised us. We were 

dragged in different directions and of Miss Wheeler’s fate I knew 
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nothing till very lately/ 1 She hid apparently heard the story of 
Miss Wheeler's suicide. Fitchett* however* did not believe in the 
story of Miss Wheeler's death* for he "saw the lady afterwards 1 when 
he was compelled to travel with the sepoys from Cawnpore to 
Fathcgarh. He heard from them that Nana Sahib intended that 
Miss Wheeler should be surrendered, but the cavalrymen ‘re¬ 
fused to comply, and the rumour was given out that she had 
destroyed herself'\ J It is a very interesting story, but the difficulty 
of accepting any uncorroborated state merit by Fiichctt is obvious. 

There are certain other points which also need clearing up. 
Who was the lady who brought Azimullah/s note to die entrench¬ 
ment ? Delafosse described her as ‘an East Indian woman'* 1 but 
did not mention her name. Mowbray Thomson recognized her as 
Mrs. Green way.* She stayed in one of the outer barracks with 
Mowbray Thomson* and it is unlikely that he would make a 
mistake. There arc other contemporary writers who refer to her as 
Mrs. Green way* The author of the Rtd Pamphlet calls her Mrs. 
Greenway (a member of the family of Greenway Brodren, mer¬ 
chants. of Caw npore)', 5 Shepherd also referred to her 4 as a very 
aged European lady* Mrs. Green way*, 41 Shepherd* however* was 
not an independent witness* He was at the time a prisoner of Nana 
Sahib and he recorded only what he had later on heard from 
others. Moreover* some of those who testified before Colonel 
Williams described her as a Eurasian woman named Mrs, Jacobi* 
a relation of the watchmaker of the same na me. Kal kaprasad* an 
employee of Thomas Green way* said that on 23 June Azimullah 
and Jawalaprasad saw Mrs. Jacobi, ‘the watchmaker's sister-in- 
law/ who was a prisoner in die same room with Mrs, Greenway. 
Mis. Jacobi told them that 'she would get the entrenchment 
vacated'* Next day, Kalka prasad saw her * proceed to the en¬ 
trenchment in a doolie about 9 or 10 a.m. P and "return about 12 
at noon and go to Nana's tent'. 7 Fateh Singh, a guard employed 
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by Nanakchand, also said that Jawalaprasad, Azimullab and 
Shah Ali had an interview with an old lady (a relative of Mr. 
Jacobi, the watchmaker) at the Savada House* who was taken 
by them to the Nana’s tent'* and "she engaged to have the en¬ 
trench mcm vacated*,’ Fateh Singh* s account was apparently based 
on what he had heard from agents who were securing information 
for Nanakchand. Nanakchand also relied on the same source 
when he entered in his diary on 24 June* "sister-in-law of Mi. 
Jacobi has gone into the entrenchment with a message from the 
Nana in a dooly/ 1 Marian Ayah mentions ‘Mr. Jacobfs wife* 
and also imagines a conference between Nana Sahib* Baba Bhat, 
Bala Rao and a group of sepoys before the surrender. J It is prob¬ 
ably because of such conflicting evidence that Sherer and Holmes 
did not mention any name. Martin found it difficult to make up 
his mind* and stated* ‘Some accounts say by an Eurasian named 
Jacobi, the wife oi a watchmaker; others by an aged widow named 
Green way + 4 Forrest* however, believed that ‘the note was brought 
to General Wheeler by an elderly person, Mrs, Jacobi/* He came 
to this conclusion because it was affirmed 1 by Kalkaprasad, # dic 
confidential servant of Mr. Green way/ and Supported by the 
majority of the depositions*. Perhaps similar considerations 
prompted Colonel Williams to believe it was Mrs. Jacobi- The 
argument that the same thing was repeated by the majority of (he 
witnesses does not appear to be very convincing, because many of 
the depositions do nor have any independent value of their own. 
It is extremely difficult to shake off Mowbray Thomson's evidence 
when one remembers that he ‘recognized 1 her as Mrs. Green way* 
and that she spent several hours in his outpost. 

Another question about which there is some difference of 
opinion is the part Nana Sahib really played in the massacre of 
Satichaura Chat. Some contemporary writers were not convinced 
of Nana Sahib s responsibility and were inclined to believe diat 
the part played by him was exaggerated. Maude doubted whedicr 
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Nana Sahib was * guilty of com pi ic ity in the murders of on r wo men 
and children*, and was 'rather of opinion that his hand though 
guilty, was forced by his more blood-thirsty followers, whose acts 
he dared not disavow', 1 Russell thought 'as yet all is obscure*, and 
therefore found it impossible to come to any conclusion, 1 Lang 
also was disinclined to believe that Nana Sahib was responsible 
for the incident at the ghat. He saw 'so much of English gentle¬ 
men and ladies, was personally (if not intimately) acquainted 
with so many of the sufferers, that it is only fair to suppose, when 
he ordered boats to be got ready, be was sincere in his desire tliat 
the Christians should find their way to Calcutta*. Lang added 
that Nana Sahib must have known that "in the event of the British 
becoming again the conquerors of India, die very (act of his 
having spared the lives of those who surrendered, would ha ve led 
to the sparing of his own lift; and hence the promise he made to 
Sir Hugh Wheeler*. The massacre was, in Lang’s opinion, die 
"act of those who wished to place for ever between Nana Sahib 
and the British Government an impassable barrier, so far as peace 
and reconciliation was concerned'. He quoted the opinion ol one 
of his friends, *a gentleman of great experience writing from 
India,’ who believed 'it was the Mahommedan soldiery who 
insisted on that awful massacre 1 . 1 Some, however, considered 
Nana Sahib to be primarily responsible lor the massacre at Sati- 
chauta Ghat, though Tatya Tope or A zi mullah also played a 
very important part in it, Kaye called Tatya Tope the master- 
butcher’, but held Nana Sahib as responsible, and pictured him 
'restlessly pacing in his tent’ awaiting the issue with full faith in 
the malevolent activity of his lieutenants on the river bank ,* 
Holmes considered that the plan had been devised by Nana 
Sahib, and that Tatya Tope was on the river bank to execute his 
master's orders. 1 Trevelyan also thought Nana Sahib was the 
person behind the plan and blamed him for the memorable 
treachery of Cawnpore’.* Mowbray Thomson, who gave a 
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detailed description of the massacre, did not mention Nana Sahib, 
but made it dear that there was a premeditated plan. 1 

In a recent book on the outbreak of 1857, the evidence for the 
firing at the ghat has been critically examined. Dr. S. N. Sen 
thinks that the ‘story, though it rests on very doubtful evidence, 
cannot be lightly dismissed*. The testimony of sonic of the wit- 
messes would have been disregarded in a court of la.w T but from 
the mass of material it is clear that troops had been posted on the 
river bank and guns had been placed at several strategic points. 
The preparations seem to have been more elaborate than would 
have been warranted by ordinary security measures, Tt is not easy 
to ascertain,, what share Nana had in the plot/ It is possible to 
argue that even if he wished, he could no longer control the sepoys. 
1 he story of Neill i atrocities had reached Gawnpore and prob- 
ably influenced the decision of Nana Sahibs advisers, Nana 
Sahib himself however* denied all responsibility for the massacre 
and put the blame on the sepoys.* In a letter dated zo April 1S59* 
addressed to Her Majesty the Queen, Parliament, the Court of 
Directors, the Governor-General, the Lieutenant-Governor and 
all officers Civil and Military*, he said 1 'All J could save by any 
means I did save, and when they left the entrenchment provided 
boats m which I sent diem down to Allahabad. Your sepoys 
attacked them. By means of entreaties I restrained my soldiers and 
saved the lives of zoo English women and children*1 have heard 
they were killed by your sepoys and tudmasbes at the time my 
so!diets fled from Cawnporc and my brother was wounded. 
Tatya lopes statement* recorded shordy before his death., also 
blamed the sepoys for the massacre and exonerated himself and 
his master. He stated that Nana Sahib sent a note to General 
Wheeler saying thai the sepoys would not obey his orders, and 
that if he wished* he (the Nana) would get boats and convey 
him and those with him in the entrenchment as far as Allahabad- 
j , , The following day I went and got ready forty boats, and 
having caused all the gentlemen, ladies and children to get into 
£ I stoned them off to Allahabad. In the meanwhile the 
whole army* artillery included, having got ready* arrived at the 
? mmS£ ^ *P' aL PP' * Sen, o F . dL ?h h^jo. 
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river Canges. The s&mrs jumped into the water and commenced 
a massacre of all the men* women and children, and set the boats 
on foe'. 1 

The difficulty of accepting these versions is obvious. It is further 
increased by ipdrutiina (order) addressed to Subedar Bandu Singh 
of the 17th Regiment, giving him details of the plan of the attack 
on the English. On 25 July 1857* General Neill, who had then 
assumed command at Caw r nporc p informed the Commander-in- 
Chief that he had got hold of some of Nana Sahib's correspon¬ 
dence, ‘implicating parties of the 17th Regiment under Subedar 
Booodoo Singh (name doubtful) 1 for the attack at the ghat- Two 
days later* he sent Four documents, including the order to Bandu 
Singh* 'they [the English sought protection for the Sark*r w and 
said", ‘allow us to get into the boats and go away; therefore die 
Sarkar has to make arrangements for their going and by ten 
o'clock tomorrow those people will have got into boats and started 
on the river. 

4 The river on this side is shallow and the other side deep. The 
boats will keep to the other side and go along for three or four 

hss ..,, 

* Arrangements for the destruction of these English will not be 
made here* but as these people will keep near the bank on the 
other side of the river it is necessary that you should be prepared 
and make a plan to kill and destroy them on that side of the nver, 
and having obtained a victory come here. 1 

It appears from this letter that Nana Sahib intended that the 
attack should be made on the English from the Oudh bank of th e 
fiver* so that he might be absolved from the charge of breaking his 
faith . It could then be explained as an act of the sepoys, who were 
nm directly under Nana Sahib’s control. But everything did not 
go according to plan, and the firing began sooner than was 
intended* before the boats moved and passed on to the other side. 
It was likely that the action of Mowbray Thomson and his 
friends who opened fire on the escaping boatmen hastened the 
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a tuck. It led to Major Vibart’s escorts also firing upon the 
English with their carbines, and the guns opening up from the 
river banks. Undoubtedly Nana Sahib was very much dominated 
his advisers and had hardly the power to go against the wishes 
t>l his troops, but it is difficult to see how he can be absolved from 
responsibility. 


4 

ALLAHABAD—FATEHPUR—CAWNPORE 


Th e news of the risings at Meerut, Delhi and Cawnpore caused 
great consternation in Calcutta- The Christian population in the 
city* Kaye says, was mostly 4 ol the non-official type , of tittle help 
in times of emergency, and Stunned and bewildered by the tidings 
from the northwest 1 . 1 It was feared that the sepoys at Barrack pore 
would march to Calcutta and seize the Ion, or that the followers 
of the exiled Nawab of Oudh, at Matiaburaz, a few miles away, 
might create disturbances. The Indian population might rise 
against the whites. The Europeans went about with revolvers and 
trained their servants to fire* and arrangements were made for 
sending away their women and children to a place oi safety by 
the river. Fireworks in celebration of a marriage would be taken 
for an attempt to liberate prisoners from jail and would 
bring a crowd of panicky Europeans on ihe street* the males 
armed with swords and revolvers and the Ladies assembling in one 
house, where carriages were ready to transport them to the loxt -- 
The Indians of Calcutta., however, had little sympathy with the 
outbreak. A number of meetings were called to sympathise with 
the Government . * + and to offer assistance if required * One such 
meeting, held in die premises of the Metropoli tan College on 25 
May, was attended by representatives from various sections of the 
Indian population. Raja Radhakanto Deb, Raja Kalcc Kissen 
Deb, Frasanna Kumar Tagore, Ramgopal Chose, Kaliprasanna 
Sinha* Gourdas Bysack and Kissory Chand Mitra* But the 
resolutions in these meetings were not always taken seriously and 
the organizers were often ridiculed by the A nglo-Indian Press. A 
newspaper which published a repon of the meeting on the 25th 
also came out with a lampoon directed against the organizers 1 

1 lOyeand MalfesidiitOp.riL ii 84* 

1 Ibid. p. 85 ; The Ffind tflrrik, iS May IS j? \ The ft June I >57* 
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March, march, baboos of Calcutta, 

Let us offer our aid with the choicest ‘Soft Sawder’ 

March to the meeting though each heart may Rutter. 

To mink that black baboos arc bound into 
Keep Order'. 

Paunchy old Toolsec Doss’ 

Fat, Rabby Ramdhone Chose 
Come to the meeting and offer assistance. 

Neither Duti, Seal and Sen 

Come now, but don't come when 

There seems to be die least chance of resistance. 


. 

Englishman from this day. 

Often will tell the way. 

How the black baboos proposed to keep order 1 

, ^ ^ cttcr published in the same newspaper recommended an 
importation of 10.000 European soldiers' and ’a few hundred 
Mini rules , the formation of a local European Militia' or national 
guards of Horse and Foot and a marine battalion to be formed 
torn u crews of ships when in Port.* This was impossible at the 
umc Lord Canning wrote to the President of the India Board, 
m that length of seven hundred and fifty miles' from Barrackpote 
^ lhcie ,s one European regiment at Danapur, and that is 
7 * * " , tW0 P?! ms ,0 which 1 straining are the hastening of 

die expulsion of the rebels from Delhi, and the collection of the 

be pUibcd U P * c country.’ The offer made 
by the British inhabitants of Calcutta to train and discipline 
themselves as a volunteer anny was turned down by the Governor- 

cner,i. c considered it unlikely that it w'ould create much 
confidence in the city. 1 

The unpreparedness and the inaction of the Government came 
n for a good deal ofermeum in the Press. Early in the year, when 
me stories of the unrest of the sepoy army were being reported in 
■ newspapers, a correspondent from the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces wrote m obvious auger that the Governor-General knew 


‘ Tftr Enjliibrnm, is May i | t7 . 

1 Quoted by Kaye ind Mallnoti, 


s The En^Uibmm, 18 Mat 1857* 

op. ClLtLlj. 
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‘about as much of military matters as a boarding-school miss’ and 
the Commander-in-Chief, who ‘never led a squadron in the field* 
knew ‘not more than a spinster’. 1 As the mutiny spread in the 
North-Western Provinces, Lord Canning drew from Madras the 
only European Regiment that could be spared. It was a long time 
before any help could be expected from England. He therefore 
wrote to Lord Elgin, who was then proceeding to China as 
envoy, informing him of the situation in India and asking him for 
military help. In the valley of the Canges between Calcutta and 
Agra for a length of 7JO miles there arc barely one thousand 
European soldiers whilst there are several towns and stations of 
importance ... which arc held by native troops alone. IF mutinous 
rebellion raised its head at any of these spots the Government of 
India is literally without any force to put it down. He, therefore, 
requested that the soldiers at his disposal tor service in China 
should be first employed *in restoring safety to our Indian posses¬ 
sions in Bengal ’. ! Lord Elgin received Lord Canning s letters on 
3 June, on his arrival at Singapore. ‘I have not a man,* he re¬ 
corded in his journal on the same day,’ He also wrote to Claren¬ 
don, ’at present, there is not one European soldier at this place 
and at Hong Kong; if our latest advice be correct, we have only 
one very weak European regiment and a few artillerymen, I have 
therefore resolved that if before the arrival of the next mail from 
India either the 5th from the Mauritius or the 90th from England 
shall have reached Singapore I shall at once despatch them to 
Calcutta.** On the jth he again wrote in his journal, I re¬ 
ceived letters from Canning imploring me to send troops to him 
from the number destined from China. As we have no troops yet, 
and we do not well know when we may have any, it was not exactly 
an easy matter to comply with this request. However, I did what 
I could; and have sent instructions far and wide to send the 
transports back and give Canning the benefit of the troops for the 
moment.’* Lord Canning again wrote to Lord Elgin on the 
24th that his appeal for military help would not reach England 

1 The t j Feb. tSS 7 - 1 PoL ^ ?u >'» «i* 

J Walrand. Lcttrrs auf JmmA ifJmn, Eighth Earl of Elm. p. 1*7. 

* Pol. See. Pro. 16 June iSS7 (jiA). 1 Walrond, op. tit. p. Up. 
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until late in July, and requested him to send to Calcutta as many 
European soldiers on their way to China as could be spared. Lord 
, annin S ^ not know that on 19 June the troopship ‘Simoon" 
had reached Singapore with 700 men of the 5th Fusiliers, and 

die Commander of the vessel had been directed to proceed to 
Calcutta. 1 

About the end of May Lord Canning had promised help to 
Centra] wheeler and assured him that a ‘steady stream of re¬ 
inforcements’ was being ‘poured into Benares’ and that ‘every 
orst an bullock that could be ‘bought on the road' was en- 
gape ^and the dak establishment* had been ‘increased to the 
utmost,* Bui it was nor possible to send reinforcements immedi- 
a * <? 0 one! James Neill arrived in Calcutta from Madras on 

t} ^ and left for Benares with 900 men of the rst Madras 
busilfcrs. The mutiny at Benares delayed his departure, but he was 

a AnTl lh / rf ° n 9 JunC ’ reachin B Allahabad two days later. 
t r A , j thcrf wai 1 prolonged halt. The 6th Native 
n antrj i,id mutinied and the city was looted. Neill’s arrival 
altered the situation, and in about a week's time the administra¬ 
tion was re-established. But it was not possible to push forward 
,, 0n: lc tn °f June, Neither carriages nor bullocks were avail- 
l C ‘ ^ British and Anglo-Indian newspapers cried for retri¬ 
bution Pmch advised the British troops to ‘make shortish war 
with the mggets.i The NW and MHhry Gaztttr published a 

poem ci Li. Avenge O Lord* thy slaughtered saints 1 and called 
upon England to 


* - avenge those wrongs, by 
deep dirc f 


vengeance 


Gut out the Canker with the sword, and bum it out 
with fire 


The Friend yf fnJtd wrote in an editorial after the capture of 
Raipur by British troops: 'We shall drive die rebels before us and 
not mg in our rear, but lines of burning villages and the 

3 Aflt ^ ^ ,4 ^ 1 ***& MaBeson, op. riL ii. pS. 
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hanging bodies of felons* swinging to every breeze/ 1 This was 
exactly what Neill did at Allahabad. His soldiers were not likely 
to make any distinction between "traitor legions* or "felons' and 
the ordinary villagers, Kaye refers to the "great incubus of fear 1 
which 1 pressed universally on the trading classes 1 . "Those who 
would have come forward as contractors ai such a umc had fled 
in dismay — some from the violence of the insurgents* and some 
in ignorant terror* from the anticipated retribution of the English.* 4 
There were good reasons for keeping away* and the terror of the 
people was not based on sheer ignorance. The Fritrtd of India 
blamed Colonel Simpson, but for whose "negligence and in¬ 
capacity' the stores could have been saved. "When General Neill 
arrived at Alkhabad there was noi only no commissariat* but no 
materials out of which one could have been organised. It was 
this that destroyed the advance of the troops on Cawnpott/ 1 
On 22 June Sir Patrick Grant wrote to Neill from Calcutta, 
"1 am very anxious that Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore and Sir 
Henry Lawrence at Lucknow should be made aware that over¬ 
powering support is fast approaching them* a strong European 
Brigade under the command of Brigadier-General Havelock is 
being pushed up with the greatest despatch. Endeavour to have the 
information conveyed to Sir Hugh and Sir Henry by or 
otherwise/ 4 The Commandcr-m-Chicf also advised Neill *to be 
cautious not to commit too small a force of Europeans towards 
Cawnporc . The letter reached Allahabad on 25 June and it was 
not possible to send any message to Wheeler* who surrendered 
the next day. Neill's diary of 22 June reads* ‘arrange to push on 
400 Europeans and two guns with Irregular Cavalry towards 
Cawnpore as soon as I can get them ... we arc getting in supplies 
of all kinds* things improving. 11 But it was a week before a 

1 The Fritnd*f Jidu, i} July 

3 Kaye and Mailman, up- <hl i L 205. 

3 The Fryjvi #/fr&t, 0 Aug t ia57. Thep&HMff Vne guard under the very now 
of Ctilmiel Simpson * *. - But nor a shot wi* £wd p , Neill thought the Frknd */ 
Ifdm had ^certainly nude a mistake". He wrote 10 the Head of the CornmnuruE 
dcputmeni rhankmg him for his enterprite and denying dial the hoic iniide the 
fort hid keen neglected- Quoted by Kaye and Malleum* ap cjl ll 205. 
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detachment was ready to march to C awn pore. An outbreak of 
cholera in the camp added to Neill’s difficulties; die policy of 
chastisement destroyed the hope of securing assistance from the 
villagers. For everywhere’, Kaye says, 'the terror-stricken native 
stood aloof from the chastising Englishman, It was as though we 
have dried up the wells and destroyed the crops from which we 
were to obtain our sustenance.' 1 

General Neill was not destined to lead the army to Cawnpoic. 
General Havelock, a senior officer, superseded him in command 
and was directed to leave for Allahabad and relieve Cawnpore 
and Lucknow. Havelock left Calcutta on 25 June and reached 
Benares on the 28th. Neill wrote in his diary on the 29th: ‘Re¬ 
ceived telegraphic from General Havelock that he is to be here 
tomorrow and requesting me to prepare carriage for two complete 

regiments to start by the end of the week, reply that all will be 
ready.** ¥ 1 

General Havelock arrived at Allahabad on the morning of the 
30th and received 3 letter from Lawrence. 'I am glad to hear you 
are coming up: 400 Europeans with four guns, joo Sikhs, with 
riJi easily beat everything at Cawnpore, as long as 

, ff balds bis ground 1 but if he is destroyed your game will be 
fficuh, * Neill had earlier planned to send to Cawnpore on jo 
June an advance detachment under Major Renaud. but it was 
c ayed. He wrote in his diary on the 29th, ‘issue orders for march 
o Cawnpore column tomorrow morning at 5 a.m. All getting 
^ J J°lhly, at the nth hour no lascars and bearers to be bad, 
t start tomorrow morning.' This delay was not long. Major 

c uf 11 W8S a ^ e f ° kis columns, 400 Europeans, joo 

1 s, 120 native irregular cavalry and two ninc-pounders, on the 
evening of 30 June. Neill s diary reads/Lascars in, got sick carriage, 
nit carts and bullocks. Renaud'* column marches off at 5 p'm. 

. equipped.’* Neill had prepared for his army a set of instruc¬ 
tions which were approved by Havelock. Major Renaud was to 

marc as quickly as possible, the great object being the relief of 

1 
s 

4 
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Sir H. Wheeler and Cawnpore.* The march was to start early in 
the morning, and Europeans were to be exposed as little as pos¬ 
sible. All places m route close to the road occupied by the enemy 
were to be attacked and destroyed, but Remud was to ‘touch no 
others', but encourage the villagers to return and ‘instil confidence 
into all of the restoration of British authority'. It was to be circu¬ 
lated that more British troops were on the way and that Delhi 
had been taken by them. The village of Mubgoon and its neigh¬ 
bourhood were destroyed. ‘Slaughter all men' and ‘take no 
prisoners’. Fateh pur was to be promptly attacked and a "signal 
example’ was to be made of this place. "But don’t let that detain 
you,' Renaud was told, ‘as what you can’t finish Brigadier 
Havelock will do.’ ‘All heads of insurgents particularly at 
Futtehporc’ were to be hanged. The Deputy Collector, if seized, 
was to be banged, and his head ‘cut off and stuck up on one of the 
principal Mahomedan buildings in the town'. All sepoys from 
regiments that had mutinied, found without papers and unable 
to give good accounts of themselves, ‘were to be hanged forth¬ 
with.' The sepoys’ cavalry was to be reported if it did not act 
zealously. The guns were to he kept in the centre of the Europeans 
or ‘entirely with them ; never allow? die Sikhs or any natives, to 
get on the flank next to them’. Should Cawnpore fall, Renaud 
was to attack the enemy and hold his own unless Havelock 
joined him. 1 

On 2 July instructions were also issued to Captain Sputgin, 
proceeding on a steamer to Cawnpore. On arriving there he was 
to inform Wheeler that Rcnaud's column would arrive on the 8 th, 
After the landing of men and goods at Cawnpore, the steamer 
was to be used for transporting women and children and the 
wounded and the sick to Allahabad. But if Cawnpore had al¬ 
ready fallen, Spurgin was to take up a position in the rivet and 
establish communication with Renaud. 

Renaud*s force left Allahabad in the evening of 30 June. 
Almost at the same time Havelock received the news of the dis¬ 
aster at Cawnpore. Not much reliance was placed on the earlier 
report, but two news writers coming from Lucknow testified to 
1 Kiyc ( Lii u iff indkn Ojfrm; ii ^74-6, 
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the account and stated that *they passed through Cawnporc and 
saw W- hedcr s force destroyedV Neill at first refused to he corh 
vinced, He wrote in his diary on z July, l I donk believe this* but 
General Havelock does and his staff also have lost nerve* are for 
baking Rcnaud s column and not sending steamers up, urge that 
Rcnaud should on no account halt and that the steamer should 
go on. * On 4 July Rcnaud was at Kuttohur and wrote to Neill, 
push on z or 300 men to me. I stand fast here. 1 In another letter* 
on the same day, he also reported what he had heard about the 
incident at C awn pore. l My messenger says. Sir H. Wheeler was 
slioE on Thursday, first through the leg and afterwards in a vital 
parr. The garrison there became disheartened and sued for peace. 
They had boats furnished them* and were allowed to take away 
everything they pleased, lacs of rupees included. They were 
shot down in the boats. One boat escaped ten miles down the 
river to Narainghat. The party in it was pursued, captured, 
brought back and shoe in cold blood before a big crowd/ 1 

Hie account Rcnaud received was a mixture of truth and fiction, 
but it left no doubt as to the fate of Wheeler and his men, Henry 
Lawrence also wrote to Rcnaud on 28 June that Wheclcr T s force 
had been destroyed, and advised him to halt or return if the 
enemy were in force about him. 4 Neill wrote in his diary oti 5 July 
with obvious annoyance, 4 Rcnaud is in evident state of alarm, sends 
in to me fora or 100 men and writes off to Spurgin to join him; 

Spurgm will see him d — d first and have written to him 
showing his mistake, directing him on no account to retire but 
hold his own boldly, that General Havelock marches with i;ooo 
European* and q guns on Monday morning , *, that I still doubt 
^awiipore falling. = On receiving the news of Cawnporc from 
„ ,u L °f + Patrick Grant in Calcutta had earlier advised that 
cnau s force should be halted * until Havclock f s column can 
support him / But his mind was evidently uncertain. He wrote 
to cill on g July, I continue to think Cawnporc still holds 
0LK - * * I know Sir Hugh Wheeler too wdJ not to feel convinced 

r Home Mitpclbiicoui Serkv, 7 aS (-3), 
a Home Mratian^xu Scries, 726 ( ig). 

* Home MUedkiwcuf Series, 726 (if). 
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that while mind and body hdd together with him he never would 
pm himself into the power of any Asiatic, thoroughly cognisant 
as he was of native character and native treachery/ 1 
Havelock had instructed Renaud to halt at Lohanga dll he 
joined him, and to bum no more villages unless actually occupied 
by insurgents, and f spare the European troops as much as pos¬ 
sible*, Reoaud's position was rendered more difficult by the con¬ 
tradictory orders he began to receive, Henry Lawrence wanted 
him to halt or *if necessary fall back". Sir Patrick Grant had mean¬ 
while changed his mind, and believed the story of the fall of 
Cawnporc was a fabrication. He urged Remud to push on 
thither 1 . 1 Ren and marched another seven miles to Kutinghce and 
established contact with Spurgin. He then proceeded 10 Syani* 
and was joined by Havelock on 1.2 July/ 

Havelock had left Allahabad on the 7th. He had with him 
about i,ooo men from European regiments, 130 of Lieutenant 
Brayser^s Sikhs and eighteen volunteer cavalry and six guns/ 
The sky was overcast with cloud and as the column moved 
out it began to pour. After marching for about three hours in 
blinding rain Havelock stopped for the night* The cloud lifted 
next day and the column 4 moved briskly on through a beautiful, 
flat, fertile, well-wooded country*/ But it was not always so 
pleasant* Renaud had intended hanging 'all black creations and 
traces of his punishment wercevident, bu rot villages and dead bodies 
swinging from the trees, their lower portions eaten up by animals/ 
In the beginning of July Nana Sahib issued two proclamations. 
One, published on 1 July* advised 'all the subjects and servants 
of the Government... to carry on their respective work with 
comfort and ease’ and ‘rejoice at the delightful intelligence that 
all Christians ‘who were at Delhi, Poona* Sattara and other 
places* and ‘even those 5.000 European soldiers who went 
in disguise into the former city* were ‘destroyed and sent to 

[ Home MiwrdLmtuLU Ssia, 71& ftd)« 
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hell J A second proclamation published on the same day also 
staged that the yellow-faced and narrow-minded people have been 
sene to hdl and Cawnpore has been conquered* and that the 
subjects and landholders should be as obedient to the present 
Government as [hey had been to *tht former one 1 * 1 

The proclamations did not quite remove the misgivings of the 
people,, and on the rumour of the approach of the British troopi 
from Allahabad some began to leave Gawnpore and seek shelter 
m villages- Nana Sahib ordered the KiHU/al to proclaim in each 
lane and street of the city that regiments of cavalry* infantry and 
batteries had been despatched to check Havelock's army either 
at Allahabad or at Fatehpur, J 

Ahcr Havelock had joined Renaud’s detachment he proceeded 
to Khaga, five miles from Fateh pur, and halted. He knew that an 
army from Cawnpore was advancing to oppose him* but he had 
not anticipated an action so soon, A scouting party under Colonel 
Tytler was sent out to reconnoitre. Maude writes: *The bugle had 
just sounded for breakfast, for which we were more than ready. *. * 
Suddenly our reconnoitring party and cavalry came in ac a gallop, 
followed by a few round shot/ 4 Nana’s cavalry made an imposing 
sight as it bore down upon the British line. Havelock decided to 
bring on an action, "In ten minutes*, he says* frht anion was 
decided, for in that short space of rime the spirit of the enemy was 
utterly subdued* The sepoys did not realize the strength of the 
British and thought that they had only Renaud^s advanced guard 
to deal with- They were at a disadvantage as the fire from Enfield 
rifles reached them 'at an unexpected distance’- Maude 'pushed 
his guns through flanking swamps to point blank range** and 
opening fire at 800 yards, ‘disabled their leading guns 1 .* Their 
infantry tried to reform and a large body of cavalry appeared. So 
J* c s 6 Uns ^giin went into action* Nana Sahib's cavalry 
e > leaving behind two elephants, two guns and the infantry* 
£™™ was thoroughly ‘peppered into'. Tatya Tope was com- 
mandmg the troops from the back of an elephant Maude was 


1 P^umniuty Ptprrr, 44.pt. L ng. 
Fwtck, Stitt Pftjprrr, iL 
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told to ‘knock over that chap on die elephant’. He laid the gun 
himself and ‘as luck would have id the ‘first shot went in under 
the beast’s tail and came out at its chest, .. rolling it over, and 
giving its rider a had fall’. 1 

The bank was nearing its end. As the British advanced, Nana 
Sahib's gum fell into their hands. His troops were pushed out of 
garden enclosures and from the barricades on the toad and driven 
out of the town. They made an attempt to make a stand about a 
mile outside Faiehpur. Havelock’s guns and riflemen were 
pushed to the front and the sepoys were dispersed. By one o'clock 
everything was over. The firing from Maude’s artillery did im¬ 
mense harm to Nana Sahib's army. He lost 12 guns, and the 
‘road was strewn with dead and wounded men and bullocks, 
besides broken carts, tumbrils, etc/, and the entrance to the town 
‘was jammed with guns and waggons*. The British troops enter¬ 
ing the city captured 'an immense quantity of guns, ammunition, 
stores, uniform and baggage' and a large amount of money. 1 

After a rest of twcnty-(our hours, Havelock’s column advanced. 
The capture of Nana Sahib’s guns at Fatchpur enabled him ‘to 
equip and take into the field nine excellent gum... with the 
facility of also bringing into action two light 6-poundm'. He 
wrote to the Commander-in-chief on 14 July from Kalyanpur: 
‘Here 1 have arrived and could be in Cawnpote on the i6th 
instant; but as it is rumoured that the bridge over the Pandoo 
Nuddca is entrenched... it is not probable that 1 can arrive so 
soon; if the stream is not defended I promise to match on the 16th 
to within five miles of Cawnpote and attack it die next day/* 
Before the column reached Pandu Nadi, however, it had to fight 
an action on the way, at Aong. Havelock learnt that the village 
was occupied by Nana Sahib’s troops, who were entrenched 
across the toad and had two artillery guns in position. Havelock 
did not consider the entrenchment very strong, but the ground was 
thickly wooded, and it gave excellent cover to the troops. The 
battle lasted for two hours and a half, and as it progressed, large 

1 Maude and Shcrcr + op- tit, i. 43 , 
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bodies of Nani Sihjb*s cavalry repeatedly advanced on both 
flanks with the intention of capturing the baggage- Havelock 
v ith the help of his infantry and artillery kept Nana Sahibs men 
at a distance, and Maude s guns forced the defenders to abandon 
! dieir position. Before midday Aong was occupied by the British, 

I Their loss was severe. Major Renaud was mortally wounded and 
Captain Fraser of the rst Madras Fusiliers was also injured* The 
battle of Aong ± Maude observed, Showed the rebels the advan¬ 
tage they gained by holding a good strategical position; while it 
taught us rhe necessity of following them as swiftly as possible, so 
as not to give them time to fortify themselves/* 

After a short respite, Havelock*s army was again on die march. 
A few miles from Aong is the small rivulet called Pandu Nadi. 
The bed of the channel was only seventy feet wide, but the mon¬ 
soon had rcrideied it unfordable. Havelock had no pontoons, and 
the only way to cross it was by a narrow masonry bridge. It was 
ai first ieajcd that Nana Sahib had planned to destroy this* but 
lave lock learnt before the match began that it was still intact. 
Nana s troops, however, had entrenched themselves near it and 
placed two guns of garrison calibre for defence. After a march of 
two hours Havelock’s column came near die river; then 'there 
lu denlycame crashing several 241b shots, which were very well- 
aimed, killing two or three of the infantry’. The bridge was ‘at a 
Si lent lend of the river , in Havelock's direction, Maude planned 
to envelop it with his artillery lire’ by placing 'three guns on the 
road and three on cither flank*. The Madras Fusiliers Wd with 
nfie rifles lined tire bank of the river and kept up continuous 
rc, re ground on both rides of the road was heavy and uneven, 
so that Maude, assisted by Lieutenant Crump, proceeded by the 
102 at .1 much quicker pace than the slow-moving artillery pieces 
on the flanks, 'We were nearly alone’, says Maude, ‘and plf 
sented 1 tan mark for these guns.’ But Nana Sahib's artillery men 

tl "j-j f.^ 5 Y Ilcir 6 uns to meet the advancing line, so their 
s ots e damage, while Maude's guns opened fire from 2 

distance of too yards and the fire of the Fusiliers softened the 
resistance o the defenders* A clumsy attempt to blow up the 
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bridge ended in failure. As the smoke cleared, it was seen that 
only one of the arches had been badly damaged and it was still 
possible to use the bridge. Maude succeeded, by what he called 'a 
wonderful providence', in breaking the sponge staves of Nana 
Sahib's heavy guns. Maishtnan, however, was told that Nana 
Sahib's gunners themselves ‘broke their staJfs and spiked their guns'. 
This was possible only if a retreat was planned. There seemed a 
general slackening of firing from the bridge, and the tight wing 
of the Fusiliers crossed the bridge and captured both the guns. 1 

Nana Sahib's defeat at Pandu Nadi brought the British troops 
within twenty miles of Gawnpore, Nana Sahib and his advisers 
evidently hoped to defeat Havelock in a pitched battle, and the 
plan to destroy the bridge had not originally been thought of. The 
attempt was postponed till the last moment and, when made, was 
crude and obviously hasty. 

Nana Sahib had failed to arrest the progress of the Company's 
army. The British troops were, however, suffering &om the effects 
of a long match under the July sun and continuous actions. Their 
ranks were thinned not only by bullets but also as a result of 
intense heat and cholera. Havelock was afraid that with his 
dwindling force it would not be possible for him to leave a portion 
of his army at Cawnpote and march to Lucknow with the rest, 
Frequent use of Enfield rifles had also told on his store of ammuni¬ 
tion and a supply was urgently needed. It was also necessary to 
replenish his stock of rum, to prevent 'the necessity of our being 
reduced to half rations, which would be a most trying deprivation’ 
to troops exposed to fatigue and hardships. 1 His 'immediate and 
pressing wants' were ammunition for Enfield rills and for guns, 
field artillery and commissariat stores. Havelock also asked for a 
supply of troops from Allahabad, and directed Neill ‘to push up 
to Cawnpore 1 , with as little delay as possible, 300 Europeans or, if 
that was not possible, to 'spare two hundred men at least'. 1 Neill 
telegraphed to the Commander-in-Chief on 16 July that he had 
received a 'pressing requisition for three hundred Europeans and 

1 Fanes, Stitt Pipers, ii. 95; Atiude and Short, ap. etc L ji-ja; Manhnun, 
op. dt. pp. jgS-g. 
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guns from General Havelock’ and had starred two hundred and 
eightv seven. A few hours later he handed over the command of 
Alhmbid to Captain Drummond and proceeded to Cawnpore. 1 
Oil the same day Havelock’s troops met an army under Nana 
Sahib in person in the outskirts of Cawnpore. 

As Havelock reached the village of Mahaiajapur, six miles 
rom Gawnporc, he learnt from his spies that Nana Sahib himself 
was defending die entrance to the dry with 5,000 men. He had 
entrenched himself about Boo yards behind a fork where the Grand 
fun koad meets the road to the canton me nt p and was 'strongly 
poste behind a succession of villages 1 . His left wing was about 
a mile south of the Ganges and was protected by four 24-pounders, 
tie centre was placed in a village and separated from the left by 
the road leading to die cantonment. Here Nana Sahib placed a 
24-pounder howitzer and ahorse 6-pounder. The Grand Trunk 
Koad lay between the centre and the right wing, which, with two 
runt-pounders, was stationed in a village. The two wings were 
m a vance of the centre and the whole line presented the shape of 
a crescent Behind his left wing, a little to the north, Nana Sahib 
had placed his cavalry and his infantry. The strength of Nana 
•.a iis position was apparent to Havelock and he felt it would 
e extremely difficult to dislodge him. Havelock wrote, 'his en 
trench ments cut and rendered impassable both roads, and his 
guns seven in number.., were disposed along his position which 
consists of a series of villages. 1 Behind those his infantry was dis¬ 
posed for defence. It was evident that an attack in front would 
British to a murderous fire from his heavy guns 
sheltered m his entrenchment 1 . Havelock therefore decided to 
manoeuvre in order to turn his left. The ground near Nana Sahib's 
f iy, t was low and swampy, and moreover commanded by 
the railway embankments’ while that between the left wing and 
t c over was more elevated . The sick and the wounded and the 

WCre village of Maharajapur under an escort 

and die troops were halted for 'two or three hours in mango 
groves to cool and gain shelter from a burning sun*, Havelock's 
p an no ou r involved some risk. He was not able to maintain 
* Forrest, Suit Paftrr, iL 94. 
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any communication with Maharaja pur, and his rear was liable to 
be attacked by Nana Sahib’s troops. Besides, he would be fighting 
with his back to the river. This was, as Marsh man says, 'apparently 
opposed to the rules of war,' but Havelock evidently thought that 
this was 'one of those exceptional cases which creates its own rale'. 1 

About r. jo in die afternoon, ’dreadfully tired and with the sun 
fearfully bright/ Havelock’s column began to move. It was led 
by the Madras Fusiliers followed by two guns; then came the 
Highlanders with Maude’s battery of six guns in the rear, then the 
64th and the 84th with two guns, and last, the Fcrozcpote Regi¬ 
ment. The column followed the main road rill it was about a 
mile from the enttenchmcnt, and then wheeled to die right. The 
Volunteer cavalry continued by the road, to create the impression 
that British troops were advancing to the front and to draw the 
fire on them. For some time the main column had the advantage 
of being sheltered by mango groves. But as soon as Havelock’s 
real intention became apparent, Nana Sahib opened up with the 
guns and pushed forward a large body of cavalry. Havelocks 
troops went on rill Nana Sahib's left was fully vulnerable and then 
opened fire and advanced. This movement put Nana Sahib 1 
generals in a very awkward position. They could not use their 
guns in the right and the centre for fear of injuring their left, and 
they also feared that their connection with Cawnpore might be 
cut off. The English also found it difficult to drag their guns 
because of the broken nature of the ground and the exhaustion of 
then cattle. Nana Sahib's guns were so well protected by earth¬ 
work and clumps of trees that it was not possible to put them out 
of action easily. It was injudicious to delay, because it gave Nana 
Sahib’s officers rime to arrange their left and bring all their guns 
into action. Havelock ordered the 78th Highlanders to charge. 
Led by Colonel Hamilton, they charged with bayonets, captured 
the guns, and occupied the village. At about the same time, 
another village was captured by the 64th. A portion of Nana 
Sahib’s infantry fell back on the road to Rampur, and another 
group came to the centre and took up their position near the 
howitzer. But they were dislodged by the 78th Highlanders and 
* Forreir* SfjJf Pfpefs, ii, SW; Mmhman, op, of, p. 303, 
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(he 64th- Meanwhile, Maude had engaged the guns on the right 
and silenced (hem, and the 78th, the 64th and the Sikhs of 
Ferozepcre Regiment attacked the village and cleared it of Nana 
Sahib’s troops** 

This seemed to have broken Nana Sahib's resistance. His 
infantry was retreating when suddenly a 24-poundcT opened on 
the British, and Nana Sahib's cavalry and infantry rallied again. 
Havelock's tired infantry was exposed to heavy fire. Meanwhile, 
Maude had been told to form his battery and halt (here, as (hat 
would be the centre of the British camp at night. But he was being 
'threatened by cavalry on both sides ... who came so near’ that 
he had to 'bring his dank guns in action’, while at the same time 
a gradually increasing fire' from Nana Sahib’s infantry on the rail¬ 
way embankment broke out in his tear. Soon Nana Sahib’s guns 
opened out on his left front. Maude received 2 pressing message 
to advance to the help of the infantry, and in attempting to ‘pick 
out a fairly good bit of road ... plunged into the sodden ground'. 
'If the cavalry who were close to us’, Maude wrote, 'had possessed 
one atom of dash, they could have taken the whole of our eight 
guns at that moment without losing a dozen men.’ 1 A Private of 
the 84th Regiment recorded his impression of the damage done 10 
the British army: 'The force lost a good many killed and wounded; 
all commanding officers had been wounded and the General 1 
horse killed, my left hand man and old comrade was killed along 
side of me by a 24-pound shot; it struck him on the breast and 
the same bad nearly killed our Captain; ... it carried away hit 
sword and the lower pan of his seat; it was a dreadful wound and 
he is not expected to live.... The 24-pcundcr... played on us 
three quarters of an hour ... we were lying down, wailing for our 
artillery, who were two miles in tear; the enemy cavalry w as very 
close at this time; they came on, their band playing and shouting/* 
Havelock w r as determined that Nana Sahib’s guns must be sil¬ 
enced. They were 'letting severely on our soldiers, and they had a 
long line. I saw the longer the men looked at it the less they would 

1 Form, Sutr Paptri, ii. 99; Maude and Shem. op. ck. L Marsh mart, op, 

«-p. 107. 
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like it. So I called them to spring to their feet and advance". 
Havelock wrote in his official report, "the enemy sent round shot 
into otir ranks, until we were within three hundred yards, and 
then poured in grape with such precision and determination as I 
have seldom witnessed/ But Havelock"s troops advanced 'steadily 
and silently' and 'then with a cheer charged and captured the 
unwieldy trophy of their valour 1 , Nana Sahib** sepoys were on 
the retreat, Maude's gum came up p and completed their dis¬ 
comfiture by a heavy cannonade and chased them into the town. 
The British troops had then nearly entered the cantonment and 
Havelock could see through the gathering darkness die roofless 
barracks of the artillery J 

In his order of the day, after the battle of Cawnpore, Havelock 
expressed his admiration of the troops under his command. "Your 
General is satisfied and more than satisfied with you/ The 
victories were not easy. Everywhere they had fought against strong 
entrenched positions. Only Brigadier Jwalaprasad at Fateh pur did 
not seem to have given a very good account of himself and in his 
official despatch Havelock described the action at Fateh pur as an 
easy victory** At Pandu Nadi the battle was ‘short but spirited". 
At rhe battle of Cawnpore, except for the first few moments* Nana 
Sahib's men fought every inch of the ground and p pushed back by 
the Highlanders, tried to reform three times, and 'fired with such 
precision and determination as was seldom witnessed* J Lieu¬ 
tenant Crump commented on the battle of Pandu Nadi, 'it was 
universally remarked how much closer and fiercer the mutineers 
fought that day.. -. The inferior details of the movements were 
perfect but the master mind was wanting/ 4 This would be largely 
true of other actions as well and goes a long way in explaining Nana 
Sahib's ultimate failure. 

Before Havelock entered Cawnpore on 17 July, one more 
disaster befell the British. Early in June* a group of refugees from 
Fatehgarhj ignorant of the conditions in Cawnpore, had sought 
shelter there and been arrested by Nana Sahib's troops. Nearly all 

1 Th Timrf k i Oct, 1857; Forrest, StAte Pzptrt, il too ; Mirshirun, op. aL p. 313. 
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die male captives were put to death and the women and children, 
about forty in number, were removed to a small building called 
Bibighar, This had been built by a British Officer for his Indian 
mistress* But it was no longer used for its original purpose and 
before the Mutiny it served as a military depot* The Fatehgarh 
refugees were soon joined by other prisoners. After the firing at 
Satichaura Chat on 27 June, the survivors, numbering about 170, 
mostly women and children, were first taken to Savada House and 
four or five days later were brought to Bibighar* 1 Sherer wrote, 
"common matting was provided for them and chappatces and 
water were supplied... Z 1 Forrest recorded that "there was neither 
furniture, nor bedding, nor straw, and their food was cakes of 
unleavened bread and lentil porridgeV The food was later on 
slightly improved. It was a hard life. But Sherer thought there 
was no basis for the allegations of torture, mutilation and dis¬ 
honour* The prisoners seemed "to have been suffering fearfully 
from disease 1 and were looked after by 'a Bengalee native doctor". 4 

The news chat the battle of Pandu Nadi was lost and that Have¬ 
lock would soon reach the outskirts of Cawnpore led to the death 
of the prisoners. It was feared that the hour of retribution had come 
and that the prisoners would serve as witnesses and implicate 
many of the leading citizens* 1 Shepherd, who was in prison at 
the time, heard that *about noon on the 15th July* a few troopers 
came in with the intelligence of the fight" and reported to Nana 
Sahib that the Europeans were 'coming like mad horses or mad 
dogs' and "if it were not for the rescue of the women and children 
in confinement, the soldiers would nor rush on with such im¬ 
petuosity, and even then it was not too late — *"kill the maimes and 
kiiw Icguis** they said, and inform the English force of it, and you 
will find the Europeans will be discouraged and go back Z 

T Shepherd, op, rir. p. 151; Fonts gives the number u H fivc men and two 
hundred md tuc women and childitn^ History of the Indwn Mutiny t L 476, 

3 For. PuL Pro. jo Dec. tS59 (6#s), 

J Fonesi, History of the IMatt Mutmy r L 4715. 

4 For. Pol. Pm, 30 Dec. 1S59 ( 666 ), Sherer believed tha t the aceotmi of the girl 
published by Dr, Knighton in The Timet, if true, would be the only authentic 
case. He had doubts about the stones told uf + p>ji Mm W— 1 . 
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It was perhaps as the result of such advice, (ear or rage or 
'wantonness of bestial cruelty' that it was decided to put to death 
all the prisoners at Bibighar. The male prisoners, four or five in 
number, were taken out and murdered on the road. But the 
destruction of women and children presented a difficulty, for the 
sepoys were reluctant to obey orders, and ‘fired at the ceiling of 
the chamber'. A woman named Hussani Khanum, known as the 
begum, who attended on the prisoners there, called some butchers 
from the bazaar and two or three probably from among Nana's 
guards. They entered the house and cut down the prisoners with 
their swords. A few still lived and their groans could he heard all 
night. In the morning the dying and the mangled remains of the 
dead were thrown into a well in the compound. 1 Sherer wrote in 
his report: 'It seems probable, that volleys were first fired into the 
doors and windows and then the executioners were sent in to do 
the rest with swords. If the work was anything like completed, 
it must have taken a considerable time. At length the doors were 
closed and night fell upon what had happened. The hotel, where 
Nana had his quarters, was within fifty yards of dris house, and ! 
am credibly informed that he ordered a nauicb and pasted the 
evening with singing and dancing. Early next morning, orders 
were given for the Becbccgurh to be cleared. There must have been 
near upon 200 corpses. So many, I do not think, could have been 
thrown into the well. It seems probable, that a portion was dragged 
down to the Canges. Considering the smallness of the house, and 
crowded condition of the captives it is next to impossible that all 
can have been slaughtered the previous night. It is exercising 
therefore no morbid imagination and pandering to no prudent 
curiosity to say that I hold no doubt some of the living met a more 
terrible death than assassination, even by being plunged with their 
dead companions into the tainted waters of the well/ 1 
Next day, on 17 July, when Havelock entered Cawnporc, 
Bibighar bore ample evidence of the massacre. 

1 Shepherd, op. cii pp. 157-9; WilliiflU, op. ch. pp. il-n; Forint, SbtU 
Ptfttt, 11. ilvii-ilix; Kijr and Malicwn, op. cu. ii. 2 So— 1 . 
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As Havelock and his army bivouacked near Cawnpore on tbe 
night of 16 July, Nana Sahib and his troops rushed back to the 
dty and retreated towards Bithun Before the day broke, Havelock 
learnt of the flight of Nana Sahib and the fate of the prisoner! at 
Bibighar P He sent out an advance party under Colonel Fnset 
Tjnlrr to reconnoitre. As they came near the magazine, there was 
a sudden concussion resembling that of a violent earthquake* and 
2 dense cloud of smoke was seen to rise in the air, followed by a 
deafening report* 1 * Shcrer, who was accompanying Havelock & 
army* "suddenly saw far in the distance* a great tongue ol fire fly 
up towards the sky, and immediately afterwards, what looked 
like avast black balloon ascended, as if in pursuit of it, showing 
tit, in its dispersion, that it was smoke* Then after a perceptible 
pause there was a violent explosion. . * Z 1 The magazine had 
been blown up* Nana Sahib had given up all hopes of opposing 

the English at Cawnpore. a 

It had been announced by beat of drums that the British arm) 
had been defeated in Delhi and other places, and there had seemed 
hardly any possibility of Havelock's troops arriving at Cawnpore* 
Bur within a few weeks, Nana Sahib's troops had been defeated 
at Fatehpur, and as Havelock approached the neighbourhood of 
Cawnpore there was panic and a general exodus from the city* 
Shepherd writes* "the entire population was so panick-struck that 
leaving house and property, every man thai had a hand in the 
rebellion took to his heels. *.. People deserted their families on 
the way to escape with their own lives. From noon till midnight 
nothing but immense mobs were seen rushing away as fast as 
possible towards the west - some crossed over to Lucknow from 
Bithoor Chat, others went towards Delhi \ and the most parr of 

1 xMjnKdun. 0 p. dc p. 514, 1 Maude and Sheer, op. ck. i. aoo. 
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the city people hid themselves in the neighbouring villages when 
they were nicely robbed by the Zamindars.' Many crossed the 
river, ‘on the banks of which they pitched away their muskets, 


coats, pantaloons, etc. and dispersed in different directions into 
the district.’ 1 

There was no opposition. As Sherer, accompanied by a trooper, 
entered the town, they were met by a man with a small kettle* 
drum who put himself just before them and ‘proclaimed the 
restoration of the former rule/ Sherer wondered if he had in similar 
manner proclaimed the Nana. 1 The drummer ‘diligently rattled 
away, sonorously shouting an intonation*, the establishment of 
the rule of the Company Bahadur. The city only watted to be 
taken over. The Company’s flag was hoisted over Cawnporc. 
But the 17th of July was a day of gloom lor Havelock. He had 
not only learnt of the fate of the prisoners of Bibighar but also of 
the death of Henry Lawrence at Lucknow. Fraser Tyiler was the 
first to find the way to the house of massacre. As he and his men 
were entering the city they were met by a ‘haggard looking almost 
naked East Indian, a clerk in some office', 1 This was Sheperd, 
who had escaped from Nana 5 ahib's prison. He took the Quartcr- 
Master-Gcneral to the house where the ladies were imprisoned. 
There were others who arrived shortly after. North says, 'eager, 
maddened, we sped round to the dreary house of martyrdom 
where their blood was outpoured like water; the dotted gate lay 
ankle deep on the polluted floor.’ 4 Swanston of die Volunteers 
found that the ‘floot of the yard and the verandah and some ofthe 
rooms were bespattered with blood and bore blood marks ol 
children s hands and feet; women’s dresses, hats, Bibles, marriage 
certificates etc. lay scattered about the place.’* Sherer also was one 
of the first to visit the place, ‘The whole story was so unspeakably 
horrible, he said, ‘that it would be quite WTong in any sort of 
way to increase the distressing circumstances which really existed. 
And I must say once for all that the accounts were exaggerated.’ 


Sherer found that the ’whole of the pavement was thickly caked 
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with blood*. He was, however, annoyed with North's descrip¬ 
tion. ’Sorely this is enough,’ without saying, 'the cloned gore, lay 
ankle deep,’ which ‘besides being most distressing is absolutely 
incorrect'. ‘ 

The re-occupation of Cawnpore did not mean immediate 
return to peace and order. ‘Havelock’s lighting men', Kaye wrote, 
‘looked upon every native’ found near Bibighar ‘as an adhetent of 
the Nana and struck at all with indiscriminate retribution', and 
the Company’s troops ‘were plundering in all directions'. One of 
the first things that Havelock did was to appoint a Provost- 
Marshal ‘with special instructions to hang up in their uniform, all 
British soldiers that plunder’.* Havelock was to leave for Luck¬ 
now as soon as possible and Neill was to take charge of Cawnpore 
during his absence. 

On 12 July Neill learnt that he had been ‘appointed Brigadier- 
General to rank next to General Havelock’, He left Allahabad on 
the 16th and next day received a note from Havelock 'of the 
enemy being thrashed on the I jth, with loss of six guru at ridge 
beyond Fu neb pore'. He received another letter on the way and 
the day before he reached Cawnpore, he wrote in his diary, 'have 
a note from General Havelock by the dawk anxiously waiting my 
arrival; immediately I do, he will strike a blow that will resound 
through India. God in his infinite mercy grant wc may.’ 1 

He arrived at Cawnpore on 20 July. The British position had 
then been strengthened by men stationed in the Nawabgani 
area, near the junction of the Grand Trunk Road and the road 
leading to the cantonment. This enabled Havelock to ensure the 
defence of Cawnpore and check any attempt made by Nana 
Sahib’s troops from Bithur to overrun the city. Marsh man men¬ 
tioned some of the advantages of Havelock's position. *lt inter¬ 
posed between Bithoor and Cawnpore, covering the city and its 
resources in its rear, with the Ganges on its right and the canal on 
its left, with a network of ravines in front extended down to the 
river.’* Sherer also calls it a wise measure, for it 'not only protected 

1 Maude and SKner, op. cii. i. 
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the station in the direction ofBithoor, but also preserved the soldiers 
from the temptation of liquor, as well as from any desire to take 
vengeance with their own hands,* 1 

The fear that Nana Sahib would attack Cawnpore soon proved 
baseless. It was at first repotted that he was assembling troops. 
On the iSih Havelock, telegraphed to the Commander-in-Chicf, 
Nana Sahcb is at Birhoor in force with 5000 men and 45 guns.' 1 
But whatever strength Nana Sahib gathered soon melted away 
and he decided to cross the river and enter Oudh. He was having 
| difficulty with his men, ‘they had thrown off restraint and abused 
• him and Baba Bbai in open terms, clamouring with threatening 
gestures for money. 1 Havelock did not know when he sent the 
telegram to the Commander-in-Chief that Nana Sahib had 
already left Bithur. On the evening of the 17th Nam got into a 
boat with the ladies of his family. He had spread the rumour that 
he was going 10 commit suicide by drowning himself. As the boat 
approached midstream it’s light was extinguished. This was to be 
the moment when Nana Sahib would throw himself in the river, 
and with a yell that must have reached the boat the mendicant 
Brahmins rushed up to the palace and commenced plundering 
all they could lay their hands on 1 . Nana Sahib reached the other 
bank and vanished in the darkness. Shcrer rightly suspected that 
it was a blind to avoid pursuit'. 4 The story of the suicide was, 
however, believed for sometime. A commissariat clerk at Cawn¬ 
pore reported that he 'saw the end of Nana Saheb'. When the 
British troops 'moved upon Birhoor he took the whole of hit 
family our in the Ganges in a boat, knocked out a plank and went 
down with thtm air,* 

Almost immediately after Nana's ‘suicide* Narayan Rao. of 
Bithur, sent a message to Havelock that Nana Sahib and his 

troops ad left Bithur, and invited him to come and occupy the 
town* ~ 1 
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On the morning of 19 July Major Stevenson led a part)' of the 
Madras Fusiliers and Sikhs 10 Bithur, and reaching there in the 
afternoon, occupied the town without any resistance. 'Not a single 
shot it has cost us,* wrote North, ‘Nana ... has suffered Bithur to 
fall in to our hands without the expenditure of any mote gun¬ 
powder than what had exploded when the magazine blew up,' 1 
Havelock wrote to the Commander-in-Chief two days after the 
occupation of Bithur, ‘Nana Saheb's force at Bithoor is entirely 
dispersed. .,. We have brought ftom the place 16 guns and a 
quantity of animals, set fire to his palace and blown up his powder 
magazine.* Nana Sahib's palace and menagerie were thoroughly 
looted. 9 Groom, who accompanied Stevenson, 'bivouacked in 
die Nana's compound, a magnificently furnished English house 
with all sorts of cows, dogs, horses in a large English paddock. 
'We looted a good deal', Groom wrote. His servant got 600 
rupees. He himself got a chain and a silver plate, which he hoped 
he would be able to keep. One of his men found a pair of 
thorough-bred English bulldogs which would ‘bring him 500 
rupees at least in Calcutta', 1 Among other animals brought from 
Bithur, Sherer mentioned ‘twoofNana's pets, a wanderoo monkey 
and a squirrel, quite as big as a small rabbit’. The monkey ulti¬ 
mately reached the Zoological garden in London. The squirrel 
was made over to Sberrr, but 'he died — poor beautiful creature . 
It was widely believed that large hoards of treasure were buried in 
Nana's palace and Sherer regretted destruction of it by the Com¬ 
pany's troops, ‘any chance of finding treasure’ had been rendered 
far more remote’. * The destruction of the palace does not appear 
to have been very thorough, for four weeks later the British troops 
made another attempt id demolish it, and this time pulled it down 
brick by brick. 

Meanwhile, Havelock at Gawnpore was busy making prepara¬ 
tions for crossing the river. His army was housed mostly in the 
cavalry s tables near Wheeler’s entrenchment.’ This was, however, 

1 Monh, op, de p. !«. 
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A tempore measure. It seemed likely dial Nam Sahib would 
attempt to recover Cawnpore as soon as Havelock had left for 
Oudh. Havelock, therefore, was in starch of a position for a new 
entrenchment which could be defended with a small number of 
troops and from which it would he possible 10 keep watch on the 
river* Such a place was found near the Baxi Ghat on the Ganges. 
It was an elevated piece of land with an area of 200 by too yards. 
Havelock considered that it would be possible to hold it with 
300 men, keep an eye on the neighbouring area, and guard the 
passage of the river* Almost opposite the plot there was a partly 
Ju merged island in the river, and beyond that two more which 
were completely under water* These would be useful while cross- 
mg Me river, 1 The construction of the entrenchment began on the 
19c t and it was hoped that by the time Havelock*s troops crossed 
the fiver it would be strong enough to defend itself The bridge 
o\ boats connecting Cawnpore with Oudh had been destroyed. 
Havelock wrote to die Commandcr-iii-Chicf of the ‘difficult^ 
0 ■? btoad and rapid river, with only one small steamer 

an a tew boats *■ The heavy rain which began on the 20th 
continue nr several days* The steamer Brahmaputra, 011 which 
m Lie . reliance was placed, proved too weak to fight the currents 
os re riser, and they had to rely instead on some twenty country 
^ats co ectcd item the neighbourhood. The first detachment of 
1 C s sroops, with three guns, crossed die river on iht 

r Gt ™ m wrotc "1 the and: ‘Here we are still and the rain 
l.ijlitig 11, torrents. Nearly the whole of the force arc row on the 

0 ' tT 5 . 1 . L 0 ™ dvnr without tents. They say that the Sikhs axe to 
cross t11s morning and we cross this evening... /> On the 24th 
Havelock wrote to the Commandcr-in-Chicf, ‘the passage of the 
troops across the river goes on unremittingly/* Next day Havelock 
himself crossed into Oudh with the last detachment. The work 
ff) ere tie merit took another fortnight. Shepherd wrote. 


* C^^:r- d1 ' PP J24 J; CromTOlla - n™ Pmsgi ,/th, RJvtr C*«r, 
1 Forncii, Sto ii. 
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'thousands of native labourers, men, women and half-grown 
people were employed daily 1 upon the fortifications, 'so that in less 
thin a month these ant-like swarms managed to throw up earth¬ 
works of very considerable dimensions/ It was a wall ‘seven feet 
high and fifteen feet thick ail round, which was turfed over to 
prevent its being washed away by the rains [and] fitted with sally 
pons and gates; field magazines, embrasures and platforms (or the 
guns made of brick on edge set in concrete by masons'. 1 

As Havelock crossed over to Oudh, Neill was left in charge at 
Cawnpore. On 27 July, Havelock telegraphed to the Commander- 
in-Oikr irom his camp at Mangalwai, ‘I have left Genera! Neill 
to hold Cawnporc and organise everything. He will complain of 
this but 1 have not another officer to whom J could entrust the duty 
for in houi/i Neill was anxious to be in rhe front and was sorry 
that he could not participate in the lighting. He commented in 
Ids Journal a few days later, ‘there is a farce in two Generals being 
with a handful of men and one of them allowed to do nothing. 
But he also realized that ‘private feeling should be sacrificed at a 
time like this’. He informed the Commander-in-Chicf on 25 
July, *1 assumed command here yesterday on General Havelock 
crossing over. I have at once set about re-establishing police and 
•ur authority in bazaar and city.’* Shepherd's Narrativt describes 
'iv'iSS setting himself ‘most energetically to establish order and 
authority. Plundering by British troops was stopped. Police and 
intelligence departments sprang up in no time’ and a corps for 
'• weepers was organized. An order was issued calling upon every¬ 
body to return looted English property before a particular date. 
Shepherd said that the people were too frightened to come out 
openly with the loot, but they lost no time in throwing away what 
they had secured. They threw it in the river or in the canal or in 
die streets at night, and the 'compounds of bungalows, ditches 
and gardens were all strewn over’ with china, glass and crockery, 
ladies work-boxes and dresses, toilet articles and books. 4 
Captain Bruce was appointed Superintendent of Police. A 

1 Shepherd, op. to. pp, 1S3-9. z Foires, Staff ftyw, u-1 S& 

1 cl 0 ** ellananti Series, 726 (as). * Fonts!, Stiff Ptpfti t ic 1 54 ~J - 

1 Shcphed, op. ck pp. 183-4. 
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man Aimrya was appointed to the post of the rWar of 

fiithur. He is described as an impressive figure in a suitable dress 
and shoes, a silver badge and a belt. He even ‘procured a large 
orse tori t. hepherd was, however, unhappy about the a pptiint- 
ment. His real character was not known’ at the time, but later 
on it was tscovered that be was one of the principal butchers or 
executioners employed by the Nana’. Complaints were heard 
about his administration, and another police officer named 
atsunarayan was sent to Bithur to put things right. He was hardly 
*. er c l- 0 ' 1 : 6 ’ n {^dst ofa dancing party he was attacked bv 
a group of Nana Sahib s horsemen and cm to pieces while trying 
to escape. Aiturya succeeded in escaping to Cawnpore, but his 
i S ° Hc was found to have secreted jewels and 

orN r 31110 wear his house, and was hanged by order 

Nejirs letter describing the cleaning of the flibighar has been 
quoted by Kaye. I wish to show the Natives of India that the 

ZTlTT , C I Cd *7 ? f ° f StJch d “ds will he the heasiest, the 
I i **.,-,A iV 1 ^ ^ c ^. n S 5 and what they must ever remember, 
l JSZ j ° rdcr - * ' T ^ well.,. Will be filled up, 

ho Use ,n lh nd h d T CndK C T d 0Wf to form thcir 8™«* • • ■ The 
their blond 1 ^ ,™ butchered, and which is stained with 

bm hilt r r * Waihed or by their countrymen 

who i A ? thC ^ hereafter be apprehended, 

10 their tit\C iCUVe ^ ^ ut * n Y* to be selected according 

„„„ ’ f )nd d W« of guil,. £lch miscreant fa x „. 

C ™ pm "j unttd »IW him win be taken down to the 
up a ima?] r IOn “V* and will be forced into cleaning 
“X„C CTr° f b, ° od - i “" i i *etask will be made » 

ok tk lath ,n f 8 ‘ “ P ° K ' b1 '' “ d *' *"«■ Matshai will 
~ thcl athm WiC inganyOQe objeenng complete hi, task. Aftet 

C* S?»a PO"'™- *■ cnlfrie it to be immediately 

hand ' One of ,h ' a gallowa will be erected close ai 

Sknny a a, b^ Pro0m L^ Subahd " °T-Hc <* Nau.e 

wtSiifUSihya ^Th T1 " Tf Y 

t 1 » w «p<r, and he was ordered to clean 
ep " ’ 0f, ‘ P?* ***'+; Poms. SmttPtpm, it, 155, 
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about half a square foot. He was made 10 work under ike lash 
aod ‘was then hung, and his remains buried in the public road'. 
A Mohammedan officer of the Civil Court, one ofibe leading men, 
was made to lick part of the blood with his tongue. ‘No doubt 
this is strange law,’ Neill wrote, ‘but it suits the occasion well and 
I hope I shall not be interfered with until the room is thoroughly 
cleansed diis way/ 1 

Neill also referred to one of these i ncidents in his diary on 27 
July. ‘Subadar of I.N.I. hanged and buried, being a Brahmin, 
in road, made him dean up pan of the blood of our poor women 
and children. He is the first hanged by me, all the Brahmins will 
be buried, all the Mahommcdans burned / 1 By the middle of 
August it was found that order was ‘gradually emerging out of 
chaos'. 1 

Ott the other side of the river, however, things were not going 
on well For Havelock. Nana Sahib’s men sometimes joitied with 
Oudh troops against Havelock, bur Nana himself was not vciy 
much in evidence. North wrote, ‘the entire population of Oudh 
« against tis/ + and Havelock had to encounter strong opposition 
« he attempted to proceed to Lucknow. He began to realize 
gradually that the number of his troops, his ammunition and 
«orei fell far short of what was necessary. The march was rendered 
difficult by the monsoon rain. North’s Journal of 19 July men- 
lions heavy and frequent rain turning the ploughed ground be¬ 
neath one’s feet’ into ‘a regular swamp’, and describes the ’great, 
unsightly, bloated-looking creatures', frogs. Dysentery and cholera 
continued to increase, s and alter ten days Havelock found that 
unless he was able to check the spread of disease and secure re¬ 
inforcements, he would have to abandon the hope of relieving 
Lucknow. On 29 July he defeated an assembly of sepoys near 
iht town of Unao and followed up this victory by another on the 
same day at Bashiratganj, ‘a walled town with wet ditches,’ about 
fight miles away. But there was hardly any likelihood of getting 
reinforcements, The troops at Dina pore had mutinied and he 
could not expect to receive any help within a couple of months. 

Hume MiirrlLneaui Strips. ?i 6 (a j); Kaye an d Mallsun, op, cu. li. 199- J»- 

Lbtd, 1 North, op. dc p. 114- + Ibid. p. 94- s Ibid, pp, S7-S8. 
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Havelock therefore decided to fall hack* and with Nana Sahib 
threatening his rear, arrived at Mangalwar. On die 3 ist he 
in formed the Commander-in-Chief: f My force is reduced by 
sickness and repeated combats to 1,3*54 rank and file with two 
il!-eq mpped guns. I could not therefore move on against Lucknow 
with any prospect of success, especially as I had no means of 
crossing the Sye or the Canal. I have therefore shortened my com¬ 
munication with Cawnporc, by falling back two short 
more lies. . , + If I am speedily reinforced by 1,000 more British 
soldiers and Major Olphen/s battery complete, I might resume 
my march towards Lucknow or keep fast my foot in Oudh or I 
might re-cross and hold the head of the Grand Trunk Road at 
Cawnpore/ 1 

Colonel Tytler also telegraphed to the Commandcr-in-Chief 
on the same day his full agreement with Havdock*s decision* 
husheratgunge is a strong place,« * it is in rear of an extensive 
jheck traversed by a narrow raised road and bridge; 150 men 
might hold it against us and cut off our retreat/ The ri ver in the 
rear also presented a problem* He did not agree with Neill that 
the guns at Cawnporc commanded the opposite bank — 'its 
breadth is at the lowest estimate, three quarters of a mile — I make 
if mote; the range ol a 24-poundcr is 1.400 yards; his shot would 
do more harm to us than the enemy/ 1 Under these circumstances 
there was little possibility of relieving Lucknow immediately. ‘If 
we failed, Tytler said, "(and I saw no chance of success) Luck¬ 
now was inevitably doomed and Government in a worse position 
t an ever, while if we waited for reinforcement we might still be 
in time to save it/* 

Neill informed the Commander-in-Chief on 1 August that he 
would send over to Havelock 'Olphen/s half battery and the 
detachment of 84th escorting*. On the 4th Havelock was joined 
^ t ic a of Major Olphcn/s battery under Lieutenant S mi thetr^ 

, 11 - OTnmA ndcr-in-*Ghiei was, however, surprised at Havelock's 
dcctsiotuo withdraw his troops. He wrote to Neill on j August, 
ccri astonished by a telegram from Havelock intimating 

! fST*" ^ E 16 ^ * 6< 1 Ibid. p + 167- 

* Ibid, p. i 68. 
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that his force being reduced by sickness and repeated combats, he 
could not move on against Lucknow with any prospect of suc¬ 
cess, and that he had therefore fallen back within 6 miles of 
Cawnpore; but that if reinforced by i*qqo Europeans and 
Olphcnfa battery he may yet obtain good result. All diis puzzles 
tnc inexpressibly. 11 Neill did not attempt 10 hide his disappoint¬ 
ment and anger in his lecter to Havelock, He considered it re- 
gFettablc that he had fallen back. 'The effect on our prestige is very 
bid indeed. . *»In fact the belief among all is, that you have been 
defeated and forced back. *, * The effect of your retrograde move¬ 
ment will be injurious to our cause everywhere,, . , You talk of 
advancing as soon as reinforcements reach you. You require a 
battery and a thousand European infantry, . *, [The guns] will 
detain you five or six days. As for infantry, they are not to be had* 
and if you wait for them Lucknow will follow the fate of Cawn- 
pore/ This brought out an angry reply from Havelock. ! Jo not 
want and will not receive' any reply or advice from *an officer 
under my command’. He made it clear to Neill that ‘consideration 
of the obstruction . „ + to the public service 1 alone prevented him 
from placing Neill under arrest* "You now stand warned. Attempt 
no further discussion/ 

On $ August Havelock fought an action at Basliiratganj and 
scattered a group of sepoys who had re-occupied, the to wn. Next 
day he informed the Commander "in-Chicf that his staff officers 
were unanimous that ail advance to the w r alls of Lucknow in¬ 
volved ‘the loss of the force 1 , in which opinion he concurred. 1 On 
the nth, preparations were completed for crossing over to Cjwii- 
pore. But he had to figliE yet another action. A sepoy army about 
4 i*KX 3 strong had proceeded tow r ards Bashiratganj and entrenched 
a a village named Burhia-ka-chauki. Theii gnus were wdl- 
setved and the earthwork gave them good protection. But the 
Highlanders made a dash at the guns and captured them and used 
diEm against the infantry, which retreated in haste* After the 
action Havelock moved again to Manga!war. He wrote, this 
action has inspired much terror amongst the enemy and I trust w ill 
prevent his effectually opposing our embarkation at Cawnport 
1 Foittsl StAtf Paper?* iL 172* 
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[sic]. 1 Some of Havelock’s baggage and spare ammunition had 
already been sent across the river. On die ijth, at about eight 
o clock in the morning, the embarkation began. There was no 
attempt to disturb the crossing, and by half past one the whole 
force, except the rear guard, had crossed over to Cawnpoie, By 
five o clock the operation was completed and the bridge was 
broken up. 1 

Shercr observed that Neill was 'elevated... by the genera] 
opinion of him* and would have gone on to Lucknow ’had he 
been in command ; and however imprudent it might have been, 

perhaps he might have succeeded-But still, judging by what 

did happen when Outram went, perhaps if Neilfhad got into 
Lucknow he would not have been able to get out*. 1 Neill, how¬ 
ever, considered that once Havelock had fallen back it would be 
wiser for him to return to Cawnpore. He wrote in his diary on 
io August, General Havelock ought no longer to remain in 
action where he is, he ought to recross; he has missed his oppor¬ 
tunity by falling back the first time; his men have lost confidence 
and are dispirited with cholera and bad cover,’* He also wrote to 
* ic Commissioner at Benares on the 14th that Havelock’s men 
were much worn out by fatigue and exposure’ and ‘much too 
weak to attempt any advance on Lucknow, which is not to be 
thought of until reinforcements arrive*.* On the 15th Havelock 
telegraphed to the Commander-in-Chief about the Tearful in¬ 
roads cholera was making in his force. Of the total British 
■ T ’f l 3 * n number, there were 335 sick or wounded. 4 
lorcly after his defeat at the battle of Cawnpore, Nana Sahib 
crossc over to Qudb. It is difficult to indicate with accuracy the 
route his movement. For three weeks, however, his troops were 
reported to be causing obstruction to Havelock’s column. On 
July Havelock informed the Commander-in-Chief that Nana 
T 1 , ‘r 1 f llf hpur Chaurasi with 3,000 men and several 

guns, u ah the avowed intention of cutting in upon our re^r when 
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we advance towards Lucknow.' 1 Next day Neill reported that 
Nana Sahib was 'about twenty miles off the Oudh side 1 and 
threatened to pass near Bithur, 1 On the same day Havelock 
fought the battle of Unao, and during the action Nana Sahib's 
troops threatened Ins left dank. As he fell back to Mangalwar 
after the battle, they followed him and threatened his retreat. 31 

Before Havelock had crossed over to Cawnpore on 13 August, 
Nana Sahib’s men were assembling at Bithur. Neill’s diary on jo 
July records 'much uneasiness in the diy\ the people expecting 
an attack. Neill learnt that there was a ‘regiment of mutineers .,. 
about twelve miles off; find out if it is the 42nd, they were intend¬ 
ing to come here but had heard of our being here; they were cither 
entrenching themselves or pointing towards Bithoor'.’ Some* 
times under cover of darkness groups of cavalry came near Cawn¬ 
pore. More than once Sheter heard 'the clatter of troops as of a 
body of horse on the road'. At night constant firing of matchlocks 
horn the villages ‘produced a general effect ol distjuict’. 5 

Neill had planned destroying the boats used by the sepoys to 
prevent their escape to Oudh. On 6 August he sent the steamer 
with some Madras Fusiliers and Sikhs on board and several guns 
'to look up Bithoor 1 . Men of the 42nd Native Infantry from 
Saugor who had assembled there were ‘driven out and punished 1 .* 
This, however, did not put an end to the threat to Cawnpore, and 
Neill had to ask for help from Havelock, who was still in Oudh. 
Havelock could ill afford to spare a detachment and was afraid 
that he would be attacked as soon as it was learnt that he had been 
weakened. But he promised to help Neill with joo men and three 
guns. They were to cross the river during thr night and strike 
foe enemy early in the morning, returning to the Oudh bank 
immediately. 4 For a frw days, however, it seemed that the danger 
was over. But on tt August Neill learnt that 4,000 men with. 
^ v e guns were assembled at Bithur and sent a frantic message to 
Havelock, T cannot stand this; they will enter the town and our 
communications are gone; if I am not supported I can only hold 

1 Forrea, StolePajwpj, ii. j< 5 o, 1 Ibid. pp„ iCi-2. 3 Ibitf. p- 

' Hom* MiswiUnetiti* Scries, 72S (ij). 5 Maude and Shem, op. cit. i. 

Fonew, Stair Paprn, 1L1S5. 4 Marsh min, op. eit p. jjo. 
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out here; can do nothing beyond our entrenchments.’ 1 His tele¬ 
gram to the CommandcT-m-Chief on the [Sth after the danger 
was over, was in a more optimistic vein, 'about 4,000enemy with 
fi\e guns had been at Bithnor and Sheorajport for some days, 
threatening this, but I could have kept diem out/- 
The assembly of a large number of troops near Cawnpore pro* 
diiced a good deal of excitement in the neighbouring cities. The 
Commissioner at Benares telegraphed to the Governor-General 
oil [ c 17th* f hfiu. - * [hat the rebels are at Bithoor with eight 
guns and will be attacked soon.’* He did not know that the action 
had been fought on the previous day. 

Havelock had informed the Governor-General of his intention 
ki fT || irC V* 1 ® Bithur on the 16th. He had a discussion with 

n 1 w io advised him that the people about Bithoor must be 
attended W and destroyed'. Neill’s plan was to send troops in a 
steamer to Bithur, leaving Cawnpore early in the morning, while 
a cn unin m bullock van was to move out to Sheorajpur at dusk, 
lie hirer measure was to cut off the retreat and settle a small force 
there. Havelock, however, did not adopt his plan. Neill sounded 
isappoinu- and sulky when he wrote in his diary on die 1 jth. 
General Havelock after a great deal of parade determines to move 
out tomorrow against Bifow in one column, and will not employ 

, e k| CJmC wr V'l fatigue his men and will not strike 

the blow. W e shall see, however/* 

It had been decided to start the march at 4 o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, but it was only half an hour before sunrise that Havelock 
as a c to m c a move. The men were housed in various locali* 
|r V c . aild time was lost in assembling them. 

rfonnlk 1 W “ h h T I ’+ 00 mcn itld H gun*- The mad lay 
‘fresh K * castor oil and sugarcane, and there was a 
g > 0Um S ■ It was pleasant and cool in the morning. 

Hiwlnrl ,1Uf ' C 1 mi ” tfC U P roved tD ^ otic of the hottest days, and 
Ahniit half rroopstook eight hours to cover the distance. 

even- farilwW^ r ° m ? J ! hur t ^ iete was a bridge w'hich ‘afforded 
every facthty f Wl Rood defence’, but Havelock found it unfcfti- 

* Ihd p. j8d. C 5I> Ut ‘ P ‘ ,i0 ‘ * fvnwt. Suit Papm. ii, iS*. 

* Home MisecIEaneotJi Senes, fi6 (ij). 
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ficd. As they entered the town they had to cross a narrow stream, 
spanned in those days, as now, by a narrow bridge. This was 
protected by infantry stationed before it and by an entrenchment. 
Marsh man considered that the defenders had failed to utilize fully 
die advantage of their position, and it was a mistake to place their 
men in front of the bridge, which was the ^only means of retreat, 
in their right rear". Havelock, however, had other views. He de¬ 
scribed it as one of the strongest positions he had ever seen. 1 

On the approach of the British troops hundreds of horsemen 
appeared on the left. Some galloped down the road ‘as if they 
were to indulge in a charge*, but stopped before they came in 
contact with the Fusiliers. Havelock then advanced his men* The 
Madras Fusiliers were fired on by some sepoys from the cover of a 
village and found themselves in an awkward position. Nana 
Sahib's troops, however, were dislodged after a hand to hand 
fight. They fell back behind the earth wall and kept up an in¬ 
cessant fire on the British line* 'They fought obstinately, Havelock 
wiote in his despatch, 1 otherwise they could not for a whole hour 
hive held their own, even with much advantages of ground, 
against my powerful artillery fire; the stream prevented my turn¬ 
ing there, and my troops were received in assaulting the position, 
by a heavy rifle and musketry fire.. * . lj But a bayonet charge 
finally threw them back. They lost zjd men* dead or wounded. It 
was not possible to chase the retreating sepoys. Havelock did not 
have cavalry and his men were too tired to pursue the broken 
army. 

Havelock's troops returned to Cawnpore next day in the after¬ 
noon. He had captured two guns and demolished a part of the 
town. He wrote to the Commander-in-Chief on the 19th, I - . * 
destroyed everything there/ He lost 49 men in action* Nall also 
wrote to the Commatider-in-Chief on the ifith that Havelock 
low in his three operations 324 men "besides by enemy, from 
iunstrokc, cholera and effect of exposure and fatigue ? The battle 

1 V ofijntrer, op. dc pp h 34.-33 \ Fairest, S&ti ii- 181 • Maiibown op. cll, 
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on ' 6 J A - U ^ ast demolished a base of operation for Nana 
5 alub, but it did not produce any permanent result. 

Soon Havelock received disturbing news. A part of Sindhias 
S y had ™ en * Gwalior and, accepting Tatya Tope as leader, 
move to Kalpi. It was feared that they would next proceed 
to Cawnpore, Havelock was evidently worried when he wrote 
to die Commander-in-Chiefon 19 August: ‘There is a combina¬ 
tion against us which will require our best exertions to baffle. The 
troops from Oudh have come down to left bank and will threaten 
^awnpore meanwhile boats are collecting at Futrehpote to enable 
a position ol their troops to cross there and interrupt the communi¬ 
cation wit lahabad; whilst the Gwalior contingent (strong in 
ariilkry and provided with a siege train) passes at Culpce and 
attacks my diminished force. I will do my best against diem but 
e m is so great... my nine hundred soldiers may be opposed 
co five thousand organised troops. The loss of a battle will ruin 
. 1Jfl S ,n 15 of India. My force which lost men in action 

„ _ - as , ec ? ^sailed in most awful way by cholera is reduced to 
,00 in ibe field; exclusive of detachments which guard the en- 
l j C , men ^ CrC * a,u j k Cc P °P en communication with Allaha- 
' am ' lreat, jned by a force of jooo men from Gwalior with 
l ° r n ' rt / 8 UIU ‘ l am m fight anything but the 

*JcZ attack on Cawnpore did not take place for 

BM w * «* ftee from panic On 24 

etuis ro until rc P 0ttcc ^ rebels have advanced their ifi-pountier 
for twcntvd m T ^ om f OUf position; the garrison has fired 

of October VA II" \ rjlJons ' 1 w 10 ** again in the beginning 

occu nation* r U ^ UMI J ' ^ awn P orc > only we have no military 

i«iaSw,l S ? the wnt bcyond B “ ho "- wWch “ 

C 2£S!££r , “ had taken place. In August Sir 

Indian armv^ K '*?* J fP° ,med Conunandcrnn-Chicf of the 
Indian army .n die place of Si, Patrick Gram. The Dinapur and 
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Cawnpore Divisions were combined in one and placed under 
Sir James Outram. This was considered to be Havelock’s super- 
session by On tram and was the subject of criticism. ‘A great deal 
of tawdry rhetoric’, Forrest observed, 'has been poured forth on 
the subject,’ but ’there was no supersession’, for Havelock never 
had die command of the Cawnpore Division. ‘His rank did not 
entitle him to command a Division.’ 1 Outrani arrived at Cawn¬ 
pore on r s September, and next day he announced that he would 
cheerfully waive his rank’ and ‘accompany the force to Lucknow, 
as Cliid-Commissioncr of Oudh, tendering his military service 
to General Havelock as a volunteer’. 1 The relieving force under 
Havelock, now more than 3,000 strong with Outram and Neill, 
crossed the Ganges on 19 September and on the 2jth fought its 
way through the streets of Lucknow and reached the Residency, 
There was a heavy loss of life, Neill was among the killed. 

Cawnpore was generally quiet and undisturbed, only 'a few 
petty Zemindars and plundering parties' troubled the neighbour¬ 
hood.’ Arrangements were made for sending reinforcements to 
Lucknow to bring back the sick and the wounded, Nana Sahib 
was reported to be at Fateh pur Chaurasi preparing to cross 
the river and join with rhe Gwalior contingent.* Some excitement 
was caused by the arrival of groups of sepoys from Delhi with 
Runs, elephants and treasures. They were concentrating near 
&thur, and Nana Sahib was reported to be inducing them to join 
him. One group was expected to reach Sheorajpur on 18 October 
and Colonel Wilson moved out with 600 Infantry and six guns. 
!n a telegram to the Chief of Staff he hoped ‘to thwart and if pos¬ 
sible to seize on the murderous rebel Nana', Wilson succeeded 
in driving away the sepoys and they were scattered ‘with hardly 
more than 3 nominal resistance ’, 5 

Nana Sahib was not with them. For some time he was concem- 
pfasing the possibility of escaping to Chandernagore, a French pos¬ 
ition in Bengal, and securing the help of Emperor Napoleon III. 
h was impossible to break through the chain of British troops, 
but two of His agents arrived at Chandemagore in the autumn of 

' Suit Ptfp<K, tj. 211. ! Ibid. p. 112. 

PnUemtmtqrPaptri, 1*57-1, m pc 3,48. 4 Ibid. * Ibid. 
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] 857 and tried to establish contract with one M. Moras and through 
him communicate with Napoleon HL In a letter to the English 
in April 1 9,59* by which time he was in Nepal, Nam Sahib re¬ 
ferred to this when he wrote; 'f sent a letter to Ch under nagger but 
[f did not reach, this has disappointed me or you would have seen 
what I could do_*> 

Nana Sahib 5 projected alliance with the French was at the 
time unknown to the Government of India, but several years later 
Lord Canning s private secretary, L* B. Bowling, heard about it 
tom Napoleon III himself In 1874, when there was a good deal 

excitement at the arrest of a person at Gwalior believed 10 be 
Nana Sahib, Bo wring wrote to The Times that the Emperor 
Napoleon had related to him in r&7i ‘a curious circumstance* 
— namely that Nana had applied to him for aid against the 
English after the Mutiny broke out, alleging that we had invaded 
all the most cherished customs of the Hindoos*. No reply was 
sent, and he bdicved "Nana’s letter was destroyed in the con¬ 
flagration of the TuileticsV 


The letter which Bowring refers to was signed by two persons, 
urgapras.id and Bbigwandas* who stated that they were in the 
service of the great Nana Sahib. The Governor of the French settlc- 
mentsin India at Pondicherry, forwarding the communication to 
uk i mister for Naval Affairs* observed that he was unable to 
substantiate this statement. This may be one of the reasons why 
| c mci remained unanswered. But Bowring’s belief that it had 
been destroyed in the pahec fire was not correct, fn the Btblio- 
^ 7 ^k p i* ^ bundle of letters written by Nana 

jj * **?"* , tWl Au 5 us < ^ October i8j 7i one of which 
L.rtssc to the Emperor Napoleon III t two to Moras and two 

T /1 C °L Cr ? 0r Ohandernagorc. One addressed to Moras 
c 1 on r c iniquities of the British Government* and hoped 

3 / it 1 ^ m P eror % ould 'send our a deputy and satisfy 

mse o t e British misrule and address himself to the princes 
people of India on the dangers with which they were menaced, 
eticr to apolcon III sought his 4 protection over the people 

1 Tbt oi^* 59 ^ ^ *^““ 3 % r “ ch ^ Napokm IIL 
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of Hindustan and above all to Nana Sahib 1 , for the ‘ancestors of 
Nana Sahib were in close ties with France". The Emperor was 
requested to send an emissary who would see "into what dire con¬ 
ditions lHc great Nana Sahib has fallen". Some of the letters ex¬ 
pressed concern at the rumour that the French Government had 
decided to abandon Chandernagorc to the Government ot India. 

The Governor of the French settlements in India, transmitting the 
document! to France, observed on 31 March r8$K that these con¬ 
firmed his information that the insurgents had nearly all escaped 
go Luck now and that they were 'em ploying a strategy of wearing out 
the English army by compelling them to undertake long marches 
that must result in die annihilation of all the European forces 1 . 1 

A danger to Cawnpore in the winter of 1857 5S was the con¬ 
centration of Gwalior troops at Kalpi forty miles away. Outram 
had suggested attacking them before the relief army marched to 
Lucknow. ‘It is obviously 10 the advantage of the state", he said, 
that the Gwalior rebels should be lirst effectively destroyed* that 
our relief should be a secondary consideration/ Campbell was ol 1 
difeent opinion. He was afraid diat the garrison at Lucknow 
tntght fall for wane of food T but he was also uneasy that his com¬ 
munications were being direatencd by the swelling number of 
Gwalior troops. 1 He chose what he considered the lesser evil and 
proceeded to Lucknow on 9 November, leaving General 
W indham to hold Gawnpore* In a memorandum dated & 
November Campbell gave Windham detailed instructions in case 
°[ ^ emergency. He summarised these in a letter to the Duke of 
Cambridge on the 8th: T have placed General Windham in 
command at Cawnpore, where he is engaged in adding to the 
Sciences which I found very miserable and defective on my amvah 
He is ordered in case of an advance on C awn pore to show the 
best fmm be can, but not to move out to attack, unless he is com¬ 
pelled by the threat of bombardment. His garrison will consist of 
S®Q British soldiers, 550 Madras Infantry and gunners, and if be is 
k 'GJously threatened — ofwhich, of course, 1 shall have instruction 


' L l- c c erccspcjiqJiQ]£p | S |j| jj-jp Bt Mil? cheque Nationjtc h Pius, ind capici of die 
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ht will be fun her strengthened by some of the detachments 
which will be in the course of arrival during the next week.' 1 On 
th: loth, die day after he left Cawnpore, Campbell informed 
Outram that his communications were threatened from Kalpi, 
where the Gwalior contingent with forty guns were ‘swelled by 
remnants of many regiments under Koer Singh to about ten 
thousand men’. 1 Within a week two detachments of the Gwalior 
contingent arrived within fifteen miles of Cawnpore. 

Windham asked for the Commander-in-Chief’s permission to 
advance. He also informed the Governor-General on ai Novem¬ 
ber that the Gwalior force had begun crossing the Jumna. This 
was followed by another message on the aid that half of the 
Gwalior contingent had crossed. On the 25th he telegraphed to 
the Governor-General:‘Thousand men, twelve guns from Gwalior 
contingent are at Seconder, about six miles from my camp on lire 
canal, u hich is six miles from Cawnpore. I should think it quite 
possible I may have a fight tomorrow or next day.’ 1 Windham 
received no instructions from Campbell and he decided to act on 
his own. He marched six miles off die Kalpi road and on the 
_6t met Tatya Tope with a detachment near the Pandu Nadi 
and defeated him and captured three guns. He did not consider 
himself strong enough to proceed further and so fell back on 
jwnporc, pursued by his enemy, who almost entered the city 
out stopped near the Ganges canal. Windham occupied a new 
position at some brick kilns near Kalpi toad. It had certain 
a vantages. He was able to 'cover the city and save it from pillage, 
atiu a so to guard against any injury to the bridge over the 
Ganges . Windham now received a letter from Lucknow which 
sai r at i[| was well with die army, and that they were coming 
back at once to Cawnpore. 4 

TIh attack, however, came before the Commander-in-Chief 
tcturnc On the morning of the 27th Tatya Tope began a heavy 
cannona c. W indham held his position for five hours, when he 
iound that the Gwalior conungent ‘had fully penetrated the town’ 


SlJU 41<K " ; Shadwell, Lift of Colin CtmjMl. LtriCltft. ■ 
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2!id was attacking the entrenchment. He then ordered the whole 
force to lill back into the entrenchment with stores and guns. 
Early in the day he ordered baggage and the camp equipage to be 
taken for safety to an island in the Ganges. But because of a mis- 
judgment of the situation, the order was rescinded. The camp fol¬ 
lowers had fled and it was now impossible to remove die stores. 
Windham’s troops were seized with panic and fell back into the 
city 'without any semblance of order'. 1 The Reverend Moore, a 
chaplain with the army, wrote to his brother at Scramporc in 
Bengal of ‘the jolly good licking we have received from our friends 
the Gwalior', They 'came down in fine style and commenced 
the favourite game of long bowls which I regret to say General 
Windham answered widi small guns..,. We tried the bowling 
game until our new Regiment got into a regular funk. An order 
was now given to spike guns and return, no enemy being up to 
then in sight. Cavalry, however, charging the gunners advanced 
by the naval brigade who retreated to such good purpose that no 
J men were to be found together when our tnfaniry advanced to 
retaliate the guns. The SSth who had charged the day before rc- 
fused to advance (it is said) .,. ir was a case of save who can. The 
troops bolted in through the city any way they could and our 
whole camp fell back into the hands of the enemy, and only if they 
bad followed it up they could have taken the entrenchment, I 
believe, for we had hardly a man in the place fit for duty,.., 

For the entrenchment the scenes of confusion baffle description. 
In the outside hospital, poor fellows whose legs were only ampu¬ 
tated the night before sprang out of bed in agony of fear and it was 
not until to o'clock that anything like order was restored. In the 
meantime the troops broke open every place for drinks; private 
5( ores and baggage were looted, even the hospital comforts were 
broken open and carried off. The commissariat stores were robbed 
in (act the whole place was a scene of the direst confusion and 
drunkenness. If the enemy had come on that night, I fancy that few 
men were sober enough to fight. The only excepuon I know of 
Wa the 64th... ,*» Tatya Tope held the town at his mercy, 

r Adyc, op. dt. pp. 1 j—41; Fount, Suit Pjpon, ii. 37G-S:, 
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The fighting on the next day, the -8th, Windham described 
as very severe The Gwalior troops proceeded 'along Nawab- 
SUHgc and advanced steadily past the church until their guns 
egart to p ay on the entrenchment', 1 Windham had issued his 
inductions on the previous night. Colonel Walpole was to 
Ct l, J ? *_ vanoed portion of the town on the left side of the 
cana , rigs er Wilson was to hold the entrenchment and estab- 

L a< , tbe chapel. Brigadier Carthtw was to hold 

Sttbm road in advance of the chapel, while Colonel Mai- 
an , _mdhaui were to ‘defend the portion of the town 
^carcsi t e anges on the left of the canal, and support Colonel 
_ e , rc quired .1 After Caithcw had moved out in the 
rIip'n *■¥ C ™“* v <jd prcsb * nstru crions recalling him to the bridge, 
i P° Sltlon e ^ occupied on the previous day. After midday 
I 1S fir e . r 'f to a ^ v ance and was told that Wilson would 
C 1 parallel advance on his right. Caithew moved out 

h mr nr iT ° m ‘ n S number of troops and silenced a sepoy 
L--]i_ j' 1 son and other officers who were advancing were 

back *1 -ani nevv s right was seriously threatened. He then fell 
rm rrinf * ^ ls / 0rmcr position, but as he was isolated and 

entrenH 1 ° rCemC \T* * ea( “ bcd was forced to retreat to the 

rrj - r ; i mcn ^’ P°lc was more fortunate than his colleague. He 

a^ct ^ “ SUPP ^ fr ° m thc base and was to resist the 

del Cl T if ,? otasi<>Q whcn Windham held an indepen- 

j r • min ^^Itson praised him fer not adopting ‘a purely 

his foreman J C .T ‘ wbjcb should have ensured thc destruction of 
But Windh c occupation of Cawnpore by Gwalior troops. 4 
I hJb2S* ‘"?*”* hai the «S« of much comment. 

bo,hbvc"r dt0 bc a ” atIer <***« that he has ken ‘ormciscd 

up *ku hJT XXbcTX rX h u“ U!t ' llU " S 

But the fi,'-r r ■ described as ashes of an old controversy- 

to understand TT L*** S ° mt Windham's actions are difficult 
mU " A °" *■ Of the sssh his position wss no 
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bctier than on the previous day. But for the timely arrival of the 
Commandcr-in-Chief it is extremely doubtful whether he would 
have been able to preserve communication with the Oudh bank. 

Sir Colin Campbell had been worried about Cawnpore. After 
the T9th he had no news from Windham. He left Lucknow on 
17 November with 4,000 men. Reaching Bam bridge in the 
evening he heard sounds of firing. Next day, in the afternoon, lie 
received two or three notes in succession 1 telling him that Cawn- 
pore had been attacked and Windham had been compelled to fall 
back on the entrenchment and that reinforcement was necessary, 1 
Leaving his army on die Oudh bank, Campbell crossed the 
Langes with only his personal staff accompanying him, and 
reached the entrenchment. Next morning his army began crossing 
(he river. Taiya Tope’s attempt to destroy the bridge was foiled 
by the naval brigade. 

On 3 December women and children and the sick and the 
bounded were removed to Allahabad, and Campbell was free 
to make an attack on the Gwalior contingent. After the victory 
over Vt indham, Tatya’s position was particularly strong. His 
troops surrounded the city of Cawnpore in a sc mi "Circle, and the 
whole station and city within 200 yards of the field works’ was in ! 
their possession. Their left occupied the old cantonment near the 
Ganges, their centre was posted near tire heart of the city, and the 
right on the places to the south. Campbell’s plan was to attack 
fatya Tope's right. He wrote to the Governor-General, *ic ap¬ 
peared to me if His right were vigorously attacked that it would be 
dnvcn from his position without assistance coming from other 
parts of his line, the wall of the town which gave cover to our 
attacking columns on our right being an effective obstacle to the 
movement of any portion of his troops from his left to right/ 1 On 
le Gth, at about nine o’clock in the morning, Windham opened a 
ieav Y bombardment to induce a belief that the attack was develop- 
irom his position. Two hours later, the cannonade became 
s ack and the attack commenced. Tatya’s troops were pushed back 
° n points, and early in the afternoon his camp was reached 

Betffchier, BjBf Months' Centptim attmittbe JSorwf Sepof Army, pp. 16 J- 4 . 
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and his men fled in disorder. Sir Colin and Hope Grant pursued 
diem for fourteen miles and captured some guns. General Mans¬ 
field chased die broken bands of Gwalior troops on fiithur road. 

Two days later, a detachment was sent in pursuit of the fugi¬ 
tives. It was expected that some of them would assemble at 
Bitliur, and Hope Grant was directed to proceed there. He was to 
‘use his own discretion and act according to circuinstances'- 
Roberts* who accompanied him, learnt on the way that "Nana had 
slept at the place the night before , but hearing news of the ad¬ 
vancing British troops, 'decamped with all his guns and most of 
his followers. 1 ' As Hope Grant pursued diem they 'retreated ai 
fast as possible along the rivcr-bank\ He captured 15 guns, but 
tile marshy state of the ground rendered further pursuit impossible : 

Hope Grant next proceeded to Birhur to 4 perform the work cl 
destruction*. Roberts observed that Nana Sahib's palace was in 
good order and "there was little evidence that it had been visited 
by an avenging force"The British troops lost no time in blowing 
up his temple and burning bis palace. The furniture and the 
fittings of the palace "were ransacked, broken up and burnt by 
the soldiers'. 4 Gough was disappointed that Nana Sahib got 
warning of our approach and fled with all his treasure*. It was not, 
however, possible to take away everything, A quantity of his 
treasure was reported to have been ^concealed in a deep well in 
w hich was forty-two feet of water 1 . After the water was drained 
out and a heavy log was removed two pewter pots were foundr 
Further search yielded gold and silver articles of 'extreme anti¬ 
quity . -, some curious gurrhas or pots* lamps which seemed of 
Jewish manufacture and spoons of a barbaric weight* All were oi 
[he purest metal and all bore the appearances of antique magni¬ 
ficence J Maekay s letter of 2 8 December reads, * Quantities of 
Nana s gold and silver plates have been got up out of the well at 
Bsthur since Christmas morning. The massive golden bowl 

1 Hobcm, Farfj^ntytitrg in India, pp. 20S-9. 

* Hope Giant, Woifj m sbf Stpej W*r, p. 20*, 

1 Rebcru, Ftrtjswpink bdk, p. 210. 
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weighs forty pounds. It is believed that 12 lakhs of rupees are 
buried in the same well or one of the other two near it or some¬ 
where there about/ 1 There is another entry on j January, \ . , the 
last day the Highland Brigade was encamped at Bithoor they got 
So much gold and silver in one of the Nana's wells that one man 
could scarcely carry the load. They had previously obtained from 
the same well 75 A lbs. of gold and 252 lbs, of silver. * , Baji Rao's 
jewels arc believed to be concealed somewhere at Bithoor/ 1 
Where was Nana Sahib when Tarya Tope attacked Wind¬ 
ham's entrenchment in November? It was rumoured that die 
Gwalior troops were joined by a body of sepoys commanded by 
the Nana in person. But Captain Bruce of the Intelligence De¬ 
partment learnt that Nana Sahib was not with the Gwalior con¬ 
tingent, but 'with some friend at a distance 1 who 'urged the Nana 
to keep away from CawnporcV Mackay suspected diat 'the host 
referred to probably intends to possess himself of the JT 10,000 
offered by the Government for the apprehension' of Nana. 4 After 
ibe defeat of the Gwalior contingent* Nana Sahib was reported 
to be near Lucknow, Bala Sahib and Rao Sahib were also stated 
to have fled across the river. According to the statement made by 
Tatya Tope* Nana Sahib next proceeded to Kalpi and took 
charge of die Oudh force stationed there/ The recapture of Delhi 
and Lucknow turned the ride in favour of the British* and Tarya 
Topes failure 10 seize Cawnpore ended all hopes of securing 
power on Nana Sahib*s behalf Tarya Tope soon joined the Rani 
pf Jhansi. Nana Sahib was never able to recover his position and 
soon became a fugitive, crying to escape Hope Grands column. 
"Hie whereabouts of Nana Sahib betw een January and March 
were uncertain. Earlier intelligence of his movements was 
^mounts contradicted by later reports, Sindhia’s minister 

■ ***** Lmhm^ ii, nr* 

]htd, afs_J f F^rbcs-MitcbclK Rtmhitm&t nf ihr Cmt Mutiny* pp- 
'■^-MuchdJ tncnciij-tis imong nudes recovered from the wdl a liW-cr howdaft 
% h*d the staie howdah of the ot'Pcihwa*. 
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Dinkar Rao learnt that in the early part of the year Nana’s family 
and some troops were seen at a fort near the tank of Duldul, about 
forty miles from Lucknow. With the Nana were 'two pultuns and 
i o,ooo Zemindars and others.... And from Lucknow he gets 
money for his expenditure'. 1 Tatya Tope at Kalpi had Nana’s 
1 j j an ^ at ^ rcssc£ l liters in his name. Several of them 

addressed to various persons urging them to ‘destroy the Kafe 
(.English) and all other enemies’ were seized. J A more interesting 
Jnd was a proclamation issued by ‘Dhondo Punt Nana 
Ptshwa Pant Pradhan by order of the Emperor of Delhi 
a^. ressed to various office holders and the whole of the population 
of the Deccan and the Carnatic’. It said: \ ,. Tyranny, wicked- 
in jttsticL’ having been much practised by the Kafier 
ngush on the faithful and sin-fearing, 1 have been commissioned 
y jnd to punish the K,lifers by annihilating them and to re- 
i me Hindoo and Mahomcdan Kingdoms as formerly 
and to protect our country, and I have conquered the country 
north of the Murbuda river, 

* * * present rime the English having disagreements 

among t imsdvcs about their religion arc quarrelling and fight- 
mg an killing each other. The French and the Russians who 
entertained from a long rime a hatred against the English and a 
esign 10 turn them out of Hindoostaai have thought this a proper 
time to carry it out and with this intention they have been sending 
armies by sea these three months past. The Chinese also Have de- 
e are war against these Kaffers and the latter having no armies to 
send against the Chinese are much alarmed. The Persians, Afgans 
an c oochccs. moreover, are ready with their arms collected to 
p p;, iJlort < diis B golden time to root out completely the 
English from this country. The Kaffa English in order » 
iwourage c c population, fabricate false information of their 
ha^ng retaken Delhi and other places and having defeated us and 
nuke it known among rhe public, but such ought not to be be- 


The proclamation is without a date, but it is perhaps safe 
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uuotk that it was written after the occupation of Delhi 
by the British, when it was found necessary to contradict the 

prevailing news. 

On io February a body of about 500 from Oudh crossed the 
Ganges at Sheobasar, between Eithur and Sheorajpur, passed 
the Grand Trunk Road and destroyed a police station. There wete 
two palankeens with die party and it was at first supposed that 
Sfana Sahib or his brother was travelling with it. It soon became 
known that Nana Sahib was still in Oudh and the person accom¬ 
panying the force was his nephew Rao Sahib. 1 Almost immedi¬ 
ately a report was received from Fatchgarh that Nana had crossed 
the Ganges into the Doab, with the intention of entering Bun- 
delkhand, 1 At the same time another rumour also spread that he 
had not crossed the river and the earlier report was wrong, 1 
Roberts, who was at Unao on 8 February, says, 'Wolf had been 
tried so often with regard to him diat but little notice was taken 
oi the reports’ until a sepoy brought information that Nana Sahib 
really was hiding in a small fort about tw enty-five miles from our 
cartipV This was Fateh put Chautasi, a small fortified place on 
the Ganges, Hope Grant received an order from General Mans¬ 
field 'to make a Jour to it 1 . He left Unao on 15 February (Roberts 
thinks on the 16 th) but he could nor get there in less than two 
days. It was a distance of only 2$ miles, but the progress was slow 
because there was no proper road and the sappers had to construct 
one ovct 'interpassing nullahs and watercourses'. On reaching 
l atch pur Chaurasi, Hope Grant foun d that Nana had fled 
precipitately before day break’. About the end of February he was 
believed to be at Birniar [Birwa?] near the {bonder of Rohilkhand, 
about $0 miles from the Ganges. There was also a rumour that 
he was at Kalpi with his troops and 16 guns. But this proved to 
he incorrect.* 

1 he month of March brought further reports of Nana Sahib s 
movements. Early in the month it was repotted at Cawnpore that 
-'Jana Sahib was proceeding towards the river Gogra. Another 

Far. See. Pro. 2d March 185S(263). 1 For* Set- Pro. i* Feb. l8j® ( i0, l (* 69 ). 
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message said that he was attempting to cross the river at Sheoghac 
wit 3,000 men. But if Nana had any intention of crossing the 
river he must have abandoned k. On n March he was at Shahja- 
i.inpur nn is vvay to Bariclly, and on die 15th was reported to be 
soil at Shahjahanpur, while his men had ‘broken into the district'. 

R 1Lj vi about lhe cn<1 March and met Khan 

ahadur Khan. Khan Bahadur, it is said, offered him die com- 
maud of his army. 1 

fn April Nana Sahib crossed the Canges near fiithur with joo 
Awards the Jumna, But threatened by 
f3^ G SJV C ° U,t,n fr0m thc BAnk and the rar, he retreated 
ha n * l° ^ liind - About the end of April he was at Shahja- 
nanpur, but escaped when a party of British troops crossed the 
^amganga and arrived there. The town was ‘wdl-nigh deserted 
j^/ M lou ^ c iri ^- c C3nt onmeni 1 except one, had been dc- 
J r > ' Nana had laIte o care that the pursuing army 

would not get any shelter there. 

R 3 “[,r mC tim 7 h f? WaS 130 ncw of Nana Sahib, but when 
a fnrrrl "tT k ^ ^°hn Campbell he was able to send 

SindhiV ^ * 1 e "sing of the army at Gwalior and 

g 1 5 to Agra resulted in a temporary improvement in 

ZSlffn 1? JU " C ,8 ^ ^ ^ rf Jharrsiled an army 
Jnd N »» was proclaimed dse I-eshwa. His 
of dir R * • °1- ll!,cd *" or 3 few days. With the death 
Kht cll'u™ “!“* “ d ■** rf Khan Bahadur 
rf anxtZ P ’ ^' d Cl * d '- wrote that ’two meat causes 

“IwTZ, 7 ta *™> ** ihc surrender of Nana Sahib was 
bvArrti, ° f Tif'’ For llre nOT ■» months Nana was a fugl 

in nrr 8 T' *'*"■*<«« British troop,, 
poned to A fn a ana And rhe Begum of Oudh war re- 
GZ ft„m Fvl' T°f BlhrliC,, ■ L ° td Clyde crossed the 
Nana Sahib fl d t * t Jnd C:itCred Bahratch on 17 December, 
the British troons foil' ‘ ala 11 ” W3S m a ‘ nta ‘ nc B, and on die a6lh 
teen JZwaTauir V-? ? ,ht “futha, seven- 

, . “ *“ “ U " diah - 1 1 fo " whete 

J Studied^ op ch!d!;C5 3 ™ ^'d. * Shadwrll* i>p, dt iL 109. 
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Nana Sahib had stayed for some weeks. Russell, the special 
correspondent of Tbt TttNtt, who accompanied the Commander- 
in-Chief, was told by a villager thar he had seen Nana once, a 
stout man, with pockmarked face, but that when he went to walk 
in the garden the bystanders were driven away.... “ On the 27th 
the troops took tip the pursuit again and after midday came in 
tight of the fort of Mejidiah, 'a dun-coloured parapet of mud with 
three embrasured bastions.' The heavy guns and mortars of the 
British opened on it, and in the afternoon the fort was evacuated. 
Thert was an earlier report that Nana Sahib was living a* Chorda* 
about ten miles from Nan para. But Nana had already fled, and 
Lord Clyde encamped at Nanpara. It was not long before the 
raws of Nana Sahib's movements began to reach the Cornman- 
der-in-Chicf; he learnt on 30 December that Nina and some 
thousands of sepoys and desperadoes Had collected near Banket * 
about twenty miles to the north. 

h was decided to catch him unawares, and within a couple 0 
hours a night march was arranged. The attempt to keep the 
destination a secret was not quite successful. Russell says that in 
the camp bazaars it was stated* an hour after Lord Clyde a 
decided on his movements, that we were going to march mac 
night to BankceV But this did not in any way disturb the plan, 
for Nana Sahib had no information of the approach of the Brins 
troops, and a sepoy who was with Nana told Russell that the first 
intimation ot the British advance *was the sound of the guns open 
mg upon the head of the column V The British troops covered a 
distance of twenty miles during the night, and it was still dar 
when they leached Banki. In the early morning a cavalry picket 
was seen* but it vanished at the sight of the British column. Alter 
about an hour the British troops came near Nana Sahib s 
placed between ‘a long deep swamp' in front and a acme ^ g 
wall of a jungle 1 behind* After brief firing on both sides, Nana 
Sahib's troops were pushed back in disorder cowar s tie nver 
Rapri. A battery of guns from the other side of the river opened on 
the pursuers and gave cover to a section of the retreating troops. 


f ftundl, op. cu_ pp B 447, 457. 
1 Ibid- p. 


1 Ibid pp.4S7^ 
* ibid- p.4^1- 
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which were able to ford the river and assemble on the other side. 

! olhc J s 7 . were not So lunate were chased by the Hussars 
md pushed into the water, and the ‘river was full of struggling 

m he S°t seem of die danger, Nana 
bahib loaded eight elephants with treasures and swiftly retreated 
towards the nver, and at the time when his troops were being 
chased by theflnush cavalry, he was safely on the other side.' 

nf rv !? 1t ^ £#t| ^ wa * ^ driven across the border 

■ t i? r ^ °P C Grant arrived at BaJrampur about the 

middle of December and learnt that Bab Ran had taken shelter 
n the old and dilapidated fort of Tulsipnr, twelve miles away, and 
eenjoiiie y uhammad Hussain, a local leader ofCoraJch- 
r t ^ rtC1c Hope Grant, Rawcrofc advanced from Hir, in 
^ Ur n ^ cs *^ our >^ Bala Rao’s troops drawn up in 
,, J *«" receive him. Rawcroft had an easy victory, and Bala 
?'°. OC ' mcn an ^ ®icen guns fled eastward towards 
t-a or, ,i ulf mined fort at the confluence of two rivets with 
a jungle m rear Hope Grant attacked them on 4 January. 'All 
the courage hadI been driven out of the faim-hcaned wretches,' 

*** j*i Wou ^ not s^nd a moment running away 
hkc wild fire, and leaving their 1 j guns in our possession/’ 

clrtovl ° ^’•Sahib an d his brother to Nepal practically 

r ' hfrf hf last Phase of the Mutiny of 1857. The Commander-in- 

irmv I;™? 1 ™ 1 ° tl ^ tlow about the middle of January, but the 
■ y cpi watch on the passes to prevent Nana Sahib or Jus men 

l™ 5 i C , b ° J ' ,fe ' E “'P' * April in ,.j ft when son* 
Ourll L™*™ I J an ^ Created disturbances near Siksuca in 
been » ' T"?;“ quin ' Brf <“ end of dnt year repons 

Nana Sahiband hb brotb^weredcad!^" ^ ^ du * ^ 

, HuudUp.dL». 4 ei. _ 

a Hope Gram* op + at. pp* cj-J- 
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NANA SAHIB IN NEPAL 

About a year before Nana Sahib escaped into Nepal, the 
Government of India had considered this possibility. During the 
Stmtiri festival, which takes place in February or March, toads 
were opened for pilgrims and no passports were required. 3 Nana 
Sahib's followers, however, far exceeded the number anticipated. 
He was accompanied by his wife Kasibai* his sister Saraswatibai, 
the widows of Baji Rao, Bala Rao and his family* Aximullah 
Khan and thousands of sepoys. Begum Haxrat Mahal, Brtjas 
Kodar, and some well-known leaders of the rising in Ondh also 
entered Nepal with him. It was at first believed that the Begum 
and her son intended returning to India, and the Govern merit 
contemplated assigning sufficient maintenance for them and keep¬ 
ing them as State prisoners at Lucknow or any other suitable place. 
The British Resident in Nepal failed, however, to persuade them 
to return, and they ultimately proceeded to Katmandu** 

The story of Nana Sahib's life never ceased to excite papular 
imagination. In Europe also he had a large public* In English 
literature, Maude says, he was one of the ‘extraordinary monsters 
of:ferocity and slaughter* hut in the hands of the French, he became 
a scented sybarite* who read Balzac, played Chopin on the piano, 
and lolling on a divan, fanned by exquisite odalisques from 
Cashmere^ had a roasted English child brought in occasionally on a 
pike for him to examine with his pince-nezV Jules Verne, in one 
Q f hi less known novels, imagined Nana Sahib as a wandering 
kkif who returned to India a few years later and met an old enemy, 
a British Officer, near Aurangabad/ It is difficult to say if Nana 
Sahib ever returned to India, but the last phase of his life was per- 
haps even more exciting than the French novelist had imaginetL 

: F °f SccCmu.a&JjiLia5S(37a). 3 For. Pol. Con^za]m. iMo(iiff-Jj)- 

J Maud* =uid Shcier, op + dt* i. 214. 4 Verne. J.* Tbt Dtwm iff Cm^rr, 
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*> uT “ f M N “ Sl11 ? *n in Ncp.1 

tirrcm scones. But he hid is hi- tuVI t ■ i ■ r 
tion 10 helo him T * fic onl y P *™* 1 inforau- 

account ofSird! I ^ WCn ‘£™ D ^ he published i fuller 

ofTe CoZt f,h “ r of J Nlni Sd«f lift bid on the srcocdl 
be had examined^ ° 2nd N«paL f-andon believed that 

satisfaction 'mnr *" e source i and observed with obvious 

exaecerated F™ ,j ' !■ , d ^andon s statement somewhat 

nayTbSj h ’ ,0Iy ° f ' h ? Snt frw ofNana Sahib’s 
Landon For thr° UC - VC I' - ollc bas to depend almost entirely on 
™id Nf”|* ,?r d l ^"’J“ u “y t«S9. when Nana Sahib 

little ifWAS ^ hi dC,,tl «* "*-4 *« “ 
and his na ra j , ^° 11 * acc ™nr. From the moment Nana 

foj desceS upon £ I f ndm a * 

CX r XrS i «?i£e 

escoited to a vill half of the Government of Nepal and 

-ms welecom!?' ”a ™™,Cbae. where Jung Bahadut’s 

were to pu, ihcttisclv^m d° i™' Kj “. B “ a . nd ,flt olhtr " ,omo1 
but June Bahadur t! c . rl ^, c Ptwectton of ithe Prime Minister; 
Nana to extend any shelter to 

Minister would Jink a, ^ h0 '" V ' T ’ S “‘S«" d '■“* ,hl P" 1 "' 
Bahadur‘never saw h ^ - f SC3pe ' itld provided chat Jung 
Nana ’’'l'!"" "« b ' booted for’.- 

was not as warm as he h J ' rfCcptlon J un S Bahadur 

hopes of coming i 0 a sertf CXpCc ^ , and may still have had some 
he sent a *«■> the British. On April 

to Queen Victoria the R J °i ^ lc ^ 3rdson with a letter addressed 
of the East India Com *”■ ■ ^hament, *h* Court of Directors 

tenant-Covcrnor and al/r^V^ ^ 0vcm °t-Gencni], the Lieu- 

; a* “ d —• »'“ d *• 

-*ar .m*u*xstt£tx 
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w r is surprised shat the Queen a s Proclamation should have par¬ 
doned even those who had killed British women and children, 
yet he who had joined the rebels from helplessness had not been 
forgiven: £ I have committed no murder. Had General “Huntla ffF 
(Wheeler) not sent for me from Bithoor my soldiers would not 
have rebelled« ,, I previously urged that so insignificant {gmth) 
a person as mysdf could render no material aid to the British. But 
General ,l Humk“ (Wheeler) would not listen to me, - - when 
your army mutinied and proceeded to take possession of the 
Treasury my soldiers joined them. Upon this l reflected that it I 
went into the intrench merits my soldiers would kill my family and 
the British would punish me for the rebellion of my soldiers, it 
was therefore better for me to die. ... At Cawnpore the soldiers 
disobeyed my orders and began killing the English women and 
the ryots. All I could save by any means I did save, and when they 
left *he entrenchment, provided boats in which I sent them down 
to Allahabad, Your sepoys attacked them. By means of entreaties 
I tanned my soldiers and saved the lives of 100 English women 
and children, I have heard that they were killed by your sepoys 
and budmftsbts (rogues) at the time that my soldiers fled from Gawn- 
pore and my brother was wounded, 1 
The second part of the letter was written in a different strain, 
are well aware that I am not a murderer nor am guilty, 
^cither have you passed any order concerning me. You have no 
enemy besides me, so as long as I live I will fight, I also am a man. 
I live two ca ir distant from [you]. It is strange that you* a great 
and powerful nation, have been fighting with me for two years 
and have not been able to do anything * the more so when k is 
conudcitd that tny troops do not obey me and 1 have not posses- 
sionof my country.. ** You will see what the soldiers I have been 
preserving for two years can do...«If I alone am worthy of being 
an enemy to so powerful a nation as the British, k is a great honour 
nie, an<i every wish of my heart is fulfilled; death wiP come to 
<kYi what then I have to fear .*.?*' 

Major Richardson replied on the 23 rd that the Proclamation 
kstied by the Queen of England was ‘‘not for any one party or 
1 For. Pol Pro. 27 Way 1850 (66). 
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Niwak °K m j aJ ’ d dlat che i^ CI1 dcal terms under which die 

vwdt^bt fhe k Jtlsh werc 3lio °P™ ro him. ‘In writing as 
become* ^ 001 mur ^ cre ^ WOmeri and children . ..ir 

becomes you to come in without fear. ,. 

in <jr W f rer ’ diat ™uld not surrender himself 

sealed with 7 t '"Tl W " Itcn by Mcr Majesty the Queen and 
the French ** ^ ***** ^ ^ Commanding Officer of 
would See T J hc Sccon d-in-command* reached him, he 
onlv h A Ct ^' °l^ C tCrmS w ^ 0Lrt hesitation ... the thing can 

civ™ „n “* "j thiI ,Tf 5r “ nd 10 tb “ 1 «™« If no'. 1* mi' be 
nITJT'A W tythtushouLd Idiedishonoured? .. 
r..,.,i; ( i . ,* roller, Bala K.IO, also sent a petition to the 

under the A S r time he had always been completdy 
bmtfc l r 0rhl! b ™*« o„d never a free agenf. Hi 
1 his wile ,• i. L 10t l" (rinJt " m to separate 6om him and placed 
X I' «d -hey are together ns this day’. He 

savine rhr l,r e ■"'> emu ajid he deserved consideeation fill 
whom STh 1 Cl "“■ tht of ehe Judge of Fatehput. 

Bsis Rao was anxhnZ sureendi to 
Ki ? h d relate everything'.^ 

senc acoBv f r S1 f Itd trom , t ^ correspondence. Nana Sahib was 
it and deterrni k-S. Uttai Proclamation so that he could pause 
(he style of defiant H ' toW ^ ' by adopt, " S 

ProcLmifi ' ir rmde ^ JS casc worse. Another copy of the 

C7tho*r^ b m t0 , BaU Rao ' and ** w* informed that 

menc had no power TV ^ d ° Wn b ? thc Q u «n, the Govcrn- 
TJ ™ P°. wtr f« offer any terms, * 

Nana Sahib"717 "r* a PP rovc of Major Richardson's reply to 
Council comH j l Z ° ^P 1 ^' The Go vernot-Gcneralm- 
simple reference ^ ** dlou ^ d have been answered 'by a 

Richardson was instn $ . Procl2midon and nothing more'. 

lettos from (he Nana^itS” W t0 t0 any ^ 

The Government r 7 K Ut ****”* iriiCmc non upon them A 
overnment of the North-Western Provinces felt 

r_ Pi*iT 15 _ n. > 


* rad 


that 


: For. PoL Pro. 47 May iSjp (at). 
* Foe. Pol Pm, ay May 1859 (S4J. 
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Richardson^s reply could easily + mislead die recipient, who 
might conclude that if the guilt of murder was not brought home 
to him, he would be free from all punishment 'notwithstanding 
his persistence in rebellion 1 ** The Government of India considered 
it unfortunate that Major Richardson should refer to the cases of 
the Nawabs of Banda and Farrakkabad, with the particulars of 
which he could not be fully acquainted. It was desired that in 
future *all overtures from rebels* who had been 1 proscribed by the 
Government* or who were 'suspected of having taken part in 
enurders* were to be 'answered by a communication of or refer¬ 
ence to the Queen's Proclamation without further comment 1 and 
the communication was to be forwarded to superior authority, 1 
There was no further correspondence with Nana Sahib or his 
brother, and the Govcmmeni of India informed the Government 
of die North-Western Provinces on 13 May that "as the Nana had 
Med to avail himself of the terms of the royal proclamation f 
those terms would 'no longer be extended to him* and as regards 
him the Proclamation had *ceased to have efieci, If be again 
offered to surrender be must be told that he would have a fair 
trial and nothing more*. 3 

Nana Sahib ultimately accepted Jung Bahadur's conditions, 
changed into the dress of a mendicant, and proceeded westward. 
When he fled from Birhur be made a gift of some of his jewels 
and ornaments to a dancing girl at Gawnpore. But he succeeded 
ifi escaping with his more valuable family heirlooms. This was 
not unknown to Jung Bahadur and he took advantage of the 
helplessness of his guest by proposing to buy his jewels at a fraction 
of their real price. The most valuable ornament in Nana Sahib s 
possession was the miiltikha* 'the principal jewel of the Pcshwas . . * 
a long necklace of pearls, diamonds and emeralds, for which 
Jung Bahadur offered only 93,000 rupees. Later on a settlement 
made by which, in exchange for the nmiftikba* he bestowed 
villages on Kasibai. After paying the revenues she had an 
^eome of six or seven thousand rupees a year,* 

1 Fur. PoL Pro, 27 May 1 S59 (*5)* s For. PdL Pro. 27 May 1 859 («*?}* 

[ j^ r - P°L Enj-17 May 1859(69). 

Ufldon, Nipa!* i 159; Lfodir thr Sun, pp. aSo-l. 
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condnued’mli 0 W “ l y T e of thirteen or fourteen. 
^T“/° " 5 th€ , T burb of Katmandu. Jung BahX 

a momh “? t*” *&""*** ***' hundred 

husband nan IT * j d,c young lady, forsaken by lier 

later, when [siTna^ Th’k * S °°^ ^ imetcst - Scvcn ya» 
yn’roJ r N L^'h / 35 Kponed 10 bc *ad. KastboTi 

Jjd not dressVlT 1 *“ t P r * Sed to find diat his daughter 

forch^d 2 ' k 3 T d ° W \K m had the v «^° mark of her 
Z UndT ^ ^ ^ the Sh3dc ^ antimony m her 

** *“■* life was not W*M\ She 

P^rhaos hard! ^ t0 ^ MU ’ J un S Bahadur she could 

^ ** of her lovers is much more ra - 

her husband f t l SCCms to bavc re( ained some affection for 

during Sryarem-Nana slihbu hcard JS mJC ’ *** 

and she Wium I Us / d secret *K t0 P a >’ a visit to Kasibai, 

husband" ,j ® ° Sn3tcb a tninutes' conversation with her 

Nana I&ST?? WltJl Bih adijr wtrc concluded, 

Butwa] In O J S ^ owm proceeded towards the district of 
at Katmandu ^ Ramsay, the British Resident 

who was then in n b ? J un 8 Bahadur that Nana Sahib, 

on z 4 SetmL^u^ * ** «™‘ Had died offset 

land the rainy se .* k j WM j°* Un Hkely. The unhealthy tern 
Sahib s fo]iower* S °T 3 j PrC L d d * scasc 3nd ricath among Nana 
<0 General Bid ' M C T ard * tbc of June Nana Sahib wrote 

for two monthT *** E * 1 * Sahib had been iU 

asked that a VI *** j ** c ° nd,tion W3S causing anxiety, and he 

jT.w Jt: do r mjsht be « * *■ «»? on a 5 

Bahadur which said'h tru- GcilCral Sidhiman Singh to Jung 

self was suffering f * f/ 11 nu ^ lber JS “ck\ Nana Sahib him- 

overcome by it’ * Thh ^ i f rT J‘ lliria ) f CVCT V but he was not ‘much 

from SidhiWnSmehor n° ^ by “"W ^ved 

Had died on >4 SernemK. 7 Whkh ^ Mirii Silhib 

4 bc P ttmbtr - Colonel Ramsay, who conveyed this 

1 Sim p 

!SS£ri N " :!i »fo* piSi ' *»“►>» 

™. 5 * Fur, PoL Com. 4 Nov. ri$p (ijp), 
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information to die Governor- General on the Sth, believed it to be 
correct. But he examined the possibility of its being a false report 
spread by the local officials. ‘It is not unlikely that they may have 
connived at bis escape into the mountains, but I have no grounds 
for asserting that they have done so/ 1 It was also said that Bala 
Rao* and also Azimullah, had died earlier, near Butwal. After 
October the names of Nana Sahib p Bala Rao and AzimulUh 
frequently occurred as dead in die list oFrcbd leaders delivered up 
by the Goorkha troops or otherwise accounted for / Brigadier 
Holdich, who was commanding the forces on the Gorakhpur 
and Qudh frontier# wrote to the Chief of Staff that the deaths of 
Mana. Sahib, Bala Rao and Azimullah *have been most satisfac- 
tody established*. Five days later# another letter jointly addressed 
by Major Holdich and General Grant to the Chief of Staff, ex¬ 
pressed the same opinion. By December it was almost universally 
believed that Nana Sahib was dead. The Govern nr-General re¬ 
ported the news, to the Secretary of State. Sir Charles Wood, how- 
tve L was not quite convinced. He asked Lord Canning whether 
there was 'any information of a positive character V and again, 
wrote to him early in 1S61 that Ratn&ay’s opinion on Nanas 
diiEn was 'not decisive*. It was 'therefore very desirable that 
forther efforts should be made to place the matter beyond doubt 
h was impossible to establish the story of Nana Sahib's death- 
Colonel Ramsay failed to find any additional information and 
wrote to the Government of India on 12 July iS6i f 'I have ex¬ 
hausted all the means of enquiry that I possessed but without 
ting able to obtain any intelligence calculated to throw addi^ 
jional Light upon the matter. ts Whatever evidence there was must 
iivc been known to Jung Bahadur. Colonel Ramsay wrote in 
despair: "It the Nana be still alive the secret is buried in the breast 
Maharajah Jung Bahadur, known only to himselt and to ihe 
^ry few confidential agents here and in the district to whom he 
^ have chosen to entrust ic/ fi Jung Bahadur was not anxious 


, ®°l- Cons. lo jaiL iSfia (148), 

< P r! ^ a P i[C ^ f roin SetTHary of Sliec, 17 May 1SG0 ( 4 1 )- 
u lt J™ Ckspaidl fiom Srenctary 16 Jin, ifidl (l)- 

ftn* A* Aug B iSe^i (177). 
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* Ibid. 
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JSrr h °"' ra ' bc UlK '° a J thal fa* evidence was 

ZZW wmsong bits „f information cam. so I%hl. bur 
(Jic) u ae hardly of a satisfactory mturc. 

J*?* ?« ni S n alli y s rC P° ned 1 pi«c of bone was 

rccuJfh 11 ' ° rBa L ?" L # Wldows ,0 Sidbiimn Singh, with a 
BKcti r 11 mJ ^ t mto the Ganges at Benares.* The 

hclv wL° lm nursing the attbi, the last remains of the dead, in the 

dJLTrm?-* COmmQn eustom ‘ and thc request was quite 
O n /~ But r no ‘ nccessariI y » proof of Nana Sahib's death. 

,/? f b ° nr r° Uld ^ VCT y muc h ^ another and it 
would have been an obvious means of deception. 

r ^ ° P 4 " 3 * death was also substantiated by the evidence 
Bad ? 7™* Hc4 sc P°y feinedy in the 
asked hv k * Balrampur, in Gonda district, and was 

the! m j scer 10 S® and obtain information [concerning 

d 2^ lfld movcaicnt s’ of Nana's followers. He went io 
Bx '" ' 1 ' “ M *l' '»» «d found shit Nani Sihsb md 
Sr..”** Wish ,h» fora near rhr villig. of 

k< w Dane — 

ghboursog ^ wbm h ; ^ n bLT, n jm:u 

usual'f-rfri Saw ’Brahmins being fed and the 

he said r . C j tb ' 3eitl ® performed'. Nana Sahib himself, 

(Naravanmir>'| 3 r^j ’^ S ^ itCT 3t *** v ^ a K c of Narayanghar 
RaobI Jh, '/l j 11 TCW “ knav botil Nana Sahib and Bala 
well' He k-r” j 3 l SCtn dlcm ^dmg about as long as they were 
71,^ W “ fd *■* *W for ‘was not I there ail 

cvidenTedo^! Tf k « clear that Badri Tewani 

some distance fm ^ k Ui V ”^ ^“ions be was at 

into Nana Sahik™ * ° cam P> and not allow ed to penetrate 
died on 2 K war \ C ' 1C3 ™P mcilt * According to him. Nana Sahib 
i W. which ,s equivalent to 14 September, while the 

1 Fw. Dept A %f * Lmdco, N< M L l6) - 
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due given by Jung Bahadur to the Government of India was the 
:41b. It is quite possible that Badri Tewari had been at the places 
named, and he was apparently sincere when he made his state¬ 
ment, but his evidence had no other value 'than as showing there 
was a belief in the Nana’s death’.* 

Another witness. Ram Tcwari of Balrampur, servant of a 
Gurkha official who had been sent to the camp at Butwal, gave 
similar evidence in December iBfli. Bala Sahib tiled in his 
presence, but he was not present when Nana Sahib died some 
twenty days later* He had no direct knowledge of it. 1 

The story of Nana Sahib's death was corroborated by other 
tources, A Eurasian drummer of the 17th Native Infantry who 
was made to work as a grass cutter in Nana's camp stated that 
Nana was dead. A sepoy of the 60 th Native Infantry who joined 
tjit mutineers was told by a friend of his that he ‘not only saw the 
dead body, but was present when it was burned’, A report pub¬ 
lished by the Government of Oudh in November i860 stated, 'no 
doubt can be entertained of the death from fever sometime pre¬ 
viously of Nana and Bala Rao. The same malady proved fatal to 
Aaimoolah.’* 

Ibis belief, however, was shaken by the publication of an 
ttcount in the Friend of India, on 22 November i860, A tenant of 
otw Mr. Bridgman, a European planter in Gorakhpur, was for 
weeks reported missing. He suddenly reappeared in his 
' ,0[nf t0wt1 on 18 August, very much fatigued and ill, and died a 
l r * ktet- But before his death he made a statement that he was 
snapped by the sepoys and had been a prisoner in Nana Sahib's 
^ itn P; hlc had seen Nana Sahib and Bala Rao, both of whom he 
‘tfcribed, Nana Sahib, he said, was accompanied by some 
1 '■Hisandj of sepoys, thirty guns and elephants. Before quitting the 
P aius, each had cut off their little fingen and performed last rites, 
f travelled with Nana’s parry in the hills for fifteen days and 
at a line of boundary pillars, and went further beyond 
1 called Thuaria or Thcrwaria. Thctc the people 'never 
Ve l ^ ie h heads, have long hair, wear thick doth of dog’s hair 

I f"’ P'P*: Plrt A. S*pt. I as* (jfia-j). * For. Pol. Pm- A. Jin, IMS (St). 

° " ^ rq - Dec, i3 J 9 ( 31 S) (jjti); 0*Jh Rjfjwrf, Nov* i&Go. 
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™ ' a“ COUIK Sahib’s journey Tibet in ,««> 
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3 tt Tr‘° Bcadon on 3 Sepim^ ,/«, Ramsay 

called Th lu f* - Si 'd he had never heard of a place 

fTaldakotl n^T ] been a coimpdon of Tugkkoc 

the common t> u . g ^° r : ^ amcs were so badly pronounced by 
Ramsav di 1 ^ ^ at t* W4S ***? 10 COmm « a mistake like that, 

the ‘stamo ofT a [ os«her disbelieve the story, for it contained 
servant had ' j ’ ind 11 Was J ust possible that Bridgman’s 
!CJir ;°; C N* *%c » the Tibetan iLtier. 
of fifteen davi ^ U Wcre mar ^ by pillars, and a journey 
l^ Z Z W f haVC «’«* ** P-y -to Tibet. But the 
idea of ^ C T 4m P r °blcms. The narrator had no clear 

fosurmo?' IT 11 ; ind th£ difHcuI ^ ^ ^e road were almost 
many men unW 1 Was 'mpajjible io arrange for supplies for so 
and Raimiv f T j ^ W- f a ^ Dri £ and expensive prearTangement', 
seem. The L, * i ( ° SCe bow Jung Bahadur could have kept it a 
siblc to An^th* T plt ¥ n# ™ 1I ' ot b« difficulty. It was not pos 
andiE pirn m k^ rU BS Cti and mountain passes, 

men's should^ '' a ^ t: ^ Cn and dun S an< * upon 

“ U " ,ne d “ *** ■«- -,W. Z, 

If the trm ■ ’l° 0 Io i j joo men for the job. 3 

Sahib’s ^ ^ sIl0olt **“ in Nini 

Ramdin Tt'ZT doubl ™ on it by the evidence of one 
then undcrcoine^S y; ^ bad joined the mutineers and was 
bis statement mad m LucIt( *ow jail. According to 

SeptemC irtt h^ ^ ^ ^ ™ l haV < “ iB 

* TheFrtW 16611 btm alive five months ago, that 
« ov.ifso, 1 HomeMifcetbncoiuStria,71 j(a*)- 
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a in December i860, and had been with him for eleven months. 
He was dressed like a mendicant and accompanied by 22,000 
men. He also mentioned Nana Sahib's journey to the frontier of 
Tibet, 'a month’s journey from Gorakhpur’. There was some 
resemblance between his account and the Gorakhpur story. It is, 
however, doubtful, as the Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow 
observed, whether any reliance should be placed on the testimony 
ofa man like Ramdin. 1 

A former sepoy of the Begum of Oudh also reported that the 
Nana ‘was still alive and had gone away with only one servant, 
to an unknown destination’. 1 


In the autumn of 1861 Colonel Ramsay himself began to have 
doubts about Nana Sahib’s death. He wrote to the Govern¬ 
ment of India that he had obtained what he believed to be ‘fair 
presumptive evidence of the Nana’s existence’. 3 He now believed 
that the story of his death was circulated *10 favour his escape and 
w aid in his concealment in the Nepalese territories’. There were 
several witnesses who confirmed his suspicion. A fakir told 
Ramsay’s Orderly Havildar that he had been in Nana Sahib’s 
«mp for some time after Bala Rao died, 'until after Jung 
Bah ad ut went down in the terai with his army in cold weather. 1 
| hi reaching Butwal Jung Bahadur sent for all the 'Pugrcewallas', 
But Nana Sahib feared treachery and would not see him. He 
Was Aggrieved that Jung Bahadur had deceived him, ‘taken his 
money and now refused to give him any assistance.' The fakir 
said that after some time Nana went up into the hills, but he did 
■lot know whether he was alive.* 


Ramsay suspected that the fakir had not told the Havildar all 
c knew and was anxious to find him. He could not be traced, 
ut Havildar fell in with a Punjabi sadhu to whom he repte- 
jttutd himself as an old servant of Nana Sahib anxious to serve 
1! ^ter. The sadhu claimed that he had seen Nana and had 
spoken to him. According to his story, he visited Badrinath and 
. eoirnath an d entered Nepal from Kumaon and proceeded to 
uktinath, accompanied by his disciples and other pilgrims. On 

‘ For. Po|. p ro . A rB6 , f8{S . t p Wi p oL p M . jo Dec. 1 S*j> (jas^)- 
J F<*. Pol Pro, Oct, 186J (jj)(}4). 
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top of,1 hm!ib ,ed “ a f s r d D °ogaigaon, situated on the 
a “* t0 the west ofthc ™er Banganga. BeW 

; *7h7cln T E Tl ind prcvfntcd from approach- 

Jd VW a* ^ b a thjnE J 0ne da * in dlc B^ganga*. the »db 
roundl h?^" 011 ^^ ^ 3 faJdr * wdthlong hair pkmcd 
I < to 20 PaS5e n C 0Se a° mc 0,1211 cJc P hint attended by from 
The latter l™**’ 4 Vtr ^ t ^ m ^ r dressed and looking like fakirs. 
“3-* t0 m£ u nd 1 aSked mC who 1 and where I was 
mrned hhT U™* when on his way back, 

;i£ n ‘ cat™towards me. and asked roe rfit 

erotrue that r was going to Mooktinath, I said *W». Upon this he 

ThetS " ‘ 0Ok ° Ut r L C ° m ^ "**> ^dgave them to me.’ 
viluL rh " ?"“* ‘ hCfC f ° r Several *)» “ d was told by the 
jJuftaiaT, ] C PCrS ° n Wh ° * avc money ‘was a great Mar- 
and oSbrl^ TT 1 "^ ® religious ^monies 
who^S V el ^ "V one t^ y bad ever seen, and 

eold ind sfT ? i^ nt f , C * utensils for the puja were made of 
fakirs if i C iad him about joq sepoys disguised as 

Sfifsiir: * nd ■*"* sm4U *«■ <*& 5* 

gready abutd £“ ** b ™ h “ ofBala *"*» 

vited him inr I w ^° had 'deceived him, had in- 

Rianv lacs nf° * tCrAJ af |e rwards taken away his Ranees and 

himself 1 CoionTp JC . WcU * Ne P aJ and W him to shift for 
Ramsay * HaviJdat met the sadho a second time 

Z rm cn r 1 "S bU£ bc SCCm<?d *“»M *" d -as rdue- 
ordcred o U TX m a C L nt W sadJ ^ »* said, had b«n 
^ about 1101 10 

itd Sfc^jr 

dcal ^ chuh *' Anod,cr 

between MookZl Tl** hc Was “™™hcic in the hills 

siid that rhev h?f Ku ™? Un '- A batch of pilgrims 

JSST °™' r ^ of ,hc »***. 

Thcylod W into SJuu^h1kS?Td ,nd MuktU “ ,h ' 

^ Wltn iNaiu and were returning do 
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lus camp ‘from a short trip to the plains’. Near Muktinath they 
separated themselves and turned to the north for Nana Sahib’s 
encampment. The sepoys described Nana Sahib as being ’exactly 
like a fakir now, from having bound a large roll of hair, made of 
the rail of the chowrcc cow (Yak), around his head .,, he is 
very charitable and is constantly engaged in religious ceremonies, 
bat he is exceedingly desponding (afsoos) and often says that he 
know-i he shall not escape, for that the English Government has 
promised a lac of rupees to any one who will give him up, and 
that he is sure that some day that will happen*. Colonel Ramsay 
himself met a man dressed as a sadhu who confessed he was in the 
jrd Rissala and had been to Muktinath. He did not see Nana but 
hard that he had gone ‘beyond Muktinath in the hills towards 
Tiber {Bhote ke turf)’. 1 

The difficulty of accepting such statements is obvious. Much of 
fhem is hearsay and not always based on impeccable sources. 
Colonel Ramsay was inclined, however, to treat them seriously. 
Tlic information had been collected ‘from separate individuals 
who appeared to be quite unconnected with each other 1 . There 
was an 'air of probability about the statements ... plain assertions 
which no interested motives can be assigned, and they tend 
to confirm’ the Gorakhpur story. The discrepancy in the number 
of guns, thirty according to this account and three according to the 
ssdhu, Ramsay believed could be easily explained. The man from 
Gorakhpur was so ill that he might 'easily have been misunder¬ 
stood to say tees, when he really said tten, or in his feeble condition, 
' :c may have said fees when he meant to say, or ought to have said 
tcai ■ These accounts confirmed the ’very strong conviction in 
Ramsay’s mind that the story of Nana’s death ‘was given out to 
favour his escape and to aid in his concealment*. He was still 
auve in the hills between the shrine of Muktinath and the Kumaon 
frontier’. * 

There is hardly 

the story of Nana's 

st ory in the newspaper, Jung Bahadur asked the Resident what he 

p rt>. Ocl jSfil (tj)(j+). 

' IbwL; Political Despatch to Smeary of State, S Oct^ i# 6 i (1S4J* 


any evidence that Ramsay liad earlier doubted 
death. After the publication of the Gorakhpur 
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diaSnf 0111 ^ hCI , ' hc Gove ™™™ of India believed 
* - ' T 1 vc. Colonel Ramsay was unable to express any 
p nn. Jimp Bahadur then came nut with a strange proposal. 

mjghc scnd 1 p» Nepal in starch 
of Nana Sahib. It would be assisted by his officer, Ifthc Covem- 

aTrcld bvl" 'Tu f “ Nim Sahlb - hc ™ u!J t* 

if m ■' - Un ^ biba ^ ur ant ^ landed over to the Resident. But 

miWl'T n ° r Witbil1 3 rei5onabic *“«*. dw Govern- 

m nr oflndu would cede to Nepal ‘the low lands now comprising 

L b tC ™- "°|J oJ / hc astern portion ofOudh, which lie 

did ^ ^ ^. dd - and Bhungonce fcf. This suggestion 

waeer which i *° n°i°j Cl Ramia y* lt w “. he pointed out, a 
utmost^ V } T* B L hadui COuld not loSc -’ Hp ‘™uld with (he 

” J " 1 ' Piny ° fthC K * 

hif^hlL ^ lb,ldlJT now rna ^ c 1 surprising statement. Hitheno he 
Novrmb ‘T* 10 ^ ^ P rovc that Nana Sahib was dead, but in 
tZ: , CT ^ 'f ^ 1 ° ldfeW - Residency Surgeon, that be 
iwT 0 " but Nana Safcb’,case 

some villa *' on ) evidence of Nana Sahib’s death came from 
beard nfkf^M 3 VL *^j ^ cgr ‘ lded ant * ignorant class,* who had 
were tol 1 * J j-”* dea , tb and bad scen a corpse which they 
have beer lit* v ' °* j* * J Un & ® a ^ a< ^ Dr suggested, ‘it may not 
some 3113 S ** Whkh ^med but the corpse of 

Sh ^ "‘T "** Confifm ** report of Nana’s 

bc WOuld ™ ** » Nepal or Tibet. 

Bahadur and h j if ^ “ ?°^ d not bavc unknown to Jung 
SJti t b3d h y™ hed Tibe * h ^ b«n repined 
try fj e f i. ,j Ur ^ 1U agents or by Nepalese traders in that coun- 
f Dukheeti L that Nana must have gone to the south 

Ju " e w 

> 5 *- « -r ia J U „ S b*m, 

N ™2 Z , J "' J T ld “*!’ lM ™ b "” “Sen to mean <hx 
“ in ‘ i “' ™* ft “>" to .874 sever ,1 person. «K 

™. Dept. Pro. a. Auj. y p 6f t irj \ 

F«. Pol, A. Dee. is«i (17)(j*), )- I|W4 
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arrested in India for their alleged likeness to Nana Sahib. About 
the middle of iSGa, a man named Harji Brahmachari and his 
cousin, Brajadas, were arrested in Karachi and brought down to 
Calcutta, on suspicion that Harji was really the Nana. Ic was 
arranged that they would be taken to Cawnpore for identification. 
Hnji Brahmachari, who was in poor health, died after a few 
days in the Medical College Hospital in Calcutta, and his com¬ 
panion was released. Major Wroughcon of the Commissariat, 
who knew Nana well, said he was ‘unlike the poor faquir’. It was 
evidently a case of mistaken identity. The prisoner was suspected 
on account of‘a mark under the eye'. Harji’s companion said that 
he had told die police that the prisoner had lived at Dwarka for 
twenty years, and was a writer of religious books, and that it was 
their custom every year to travel about*. The police acted hastily, 
and no enquiry seems to have been made at the place of residence 
hetoic the party was taken to Calcutta, 1 
Much greater excitement was in store next year. On i August 
The Times published a telegram from Reuters, ‘Nana Sahcb 
has been captured in the temple of Ajmerc by Captain Biodigan 
the 28th Infantry on an information supplied by die Bombay 
Police. According to official report of Major Davidson, no doubt 
whatever exists of the prisoner’s identity. 

Flic papers found on Nana Sahcb show plans of extensive 
conspiracy and of his having large sums of money at his com¬ 
mand/* 

The message refers to an amazing incident. In the afternoon of 
-- June a man dressed as a fakir asked for a private interview with 

Far. Depi, Pol A . July iSOl (m) (m)i Th = ^ fjT 
, ' Thii jj not mentioned in the description of Nam Sahib circular by 
™ Government. 

' Tbt Tmtr k 1 Aug. iBcSj. Tlie telegram also said: "Five thotiiand 

to be at Saluoaiba tmda Tancu Topct The mu\ Kinged m tint 
r ‘^ y«afi ago ii now supposed not to have b«n the h h 

f rtiudi nf the information seriously. Tbt story of the assembly of troops uo cr 
^ Tiipe wai without foundation and thm was na tR cc of the Eifg* suCllJ 0 
i- have b«n lying at Nana Sahib T s eoitiuund; ind the do™mnin 

on at fat believed to be r phm of extensive amspum 

• containing prayen and religions songt described as rubbis 1 

*“"■ PeL A Dcc iSfi3 
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]£££ He w" V n° n ' Comm ™ cr of Ajmerc and 

Native Infaiin- 15 1 ^ CWac * a Jemadar of the Bombay 

and if „ k? ™P% cti on i«ret service to obtain intelligence 

* c Capturc ofthe "“»*■ * ^ ^ 

other chief/ f 63101 ^ bad ^ Nepal witli 

Sind' He vT 1 K \ rebtU:on ^ bad come towards Hyderabad in 
b.nd . He was also reported at Jaipur. Gaya Prasad U himsdf 

ff JSrlT* f Sana's Brahmas paring " 

Swd let I P T ,llCffl With **** -J with cheh hdp he 
SSI f SJU T b ? Uda W Then they followed Nana 
an escort "7’ wbcfa was Feeding towards Bikaner. There was 
Chitor fh lr oops with Nana, but when they reached 

Chi or the escort left hrm. Dwarka Tewari and his companions 

Zl ? Jc3rm fr ° m ^ Ganga Tcwari duia, 

people in thr , l C (o restore Nana Sahib and that many 

he would retur"' 1 an ' ari S cment5 to raise 4,°o° ®«i if 

wished ron 0 j° ^5, na ' P crson wid to be Nana at first 
attack fir!, ^ *° B J dbnCI tD meet Ta£ y* Tope, and then to 
the canton* Hasfr abad and Poona, burning 
Bikaner and ft * d * ^ , bcen P 10111 * 8 ^ help by the ruler of 
ti’on with [ Ra {f Ut chje7i ' but hc bad had no communka- 

‘should all _ .P u **nd Jaipur. It was ultimately decided that they 

up in a tcrrinJ 10 l ° Worsbl P** On arriving there they put 

wanted toT«v "T *** But ‘ Nani ’ bccamf fidgety and 

He was how " and lo 3 vd kfi c a few miles away. 

Prasad took the^* I* 1 “Jaded to remain there, and Gaya 
Davidson 1 ^opportunity to report the matter to Major 

cvidentl^bclicwHr T"' ^ ions of tbc stor y* Major Davidson 

evening an d arrcsi N * ^e ? ?f ned C ° surrolind thc tem P* e “ d* 
dar oncc mlf? Sa ? ,b •* companions. The Jcim- 
and had chajiae/^ ■/ rcp0Ttcd d™ Nana was in a panic 
search, Davidson rei]dcncc ' f n die evening, after some fruitless 
He found Dwarka lV * f " m “* a bousc ncar 2 

‘At a short distance fromMT^ ** Cntrancc ‘ ^vidson wrote t 

be entrance, I came across a figure 
Far. Pol. (V, A Aug. iSsj (ittf). 
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landing up, and on my calling out and asking who they all 
were, the Jamadar, who was close to me, replied (as has been 
previously arranged with me that he should do), “we are so-and- 
so and that is the Pundit;” the person he was to point out as the 
Pundit was the Nana.’ 

The person described as Nana Sahib was then handcuffed; his 
com portions, Naro Pam and a blind priest, were also arrested and 
placed under a European Guard. Next morning Davidson 
brought out the descriptive roll of Nana circulated during the 
Mutiny. It described him as of \6 years of age, fair in complexion, 
fis r c feet eight inches in height, of powerful and stout appearance, 
with flat and round face, straight and wdl-shaped nose and large 
round eyes, with regular teeth, black hair and ring marks on car, 
I? also added that he had the ’features of a Mahratta strongly 
depicted*. On one of his toes there was a lancet mark. After his 
flight from Bithur he wore a beard and presented a Mohammedan 
appearance, 1 Davidson compared these details with the features 
the prisoner before him, and, he stated, 'we were all struck at 
[ i'x resemblance.* The prisoner ‘allowed himself to be a Deccany 
Brahmin; his age at this time appears to be 4j or 45, and he him- 
scli puts it at 45. His complexion even now in parts, where 
slightly protected, is fair, but his forehead, points of his cheekbones, 
»nd exposed parts of the face are dark clearly from exposure. The 
*, of his body is fait, and whosoever my prisoner may be, who 
tumsell states he has been wandering as a fakeer for 28 years, from 
La«iniere to all parts, he must have been carefully attended to and 
wd) treated by those along with him, for his feet show no marks of 
USa £ e , such as would be the consequence of constant walk- 
rog but are quite soft. His face is thin and a little haggard, but if 
"lied out k would he round and full rather than a long face; his 

i, ^ r0, A. Aug. ] 863 (116). The following is also in official d&rrip- 

ijH ''I ‘ ^ * ent b]f Sherer to Muir in October Hi/. 'The Nana is 42 yean of age, 
"," J y f j > Complexion lighi wheat coloured; large eyes; fiat round Lee; he is 
f' «***"»! ro ' vt *r a bend; height about j feet a ; he wan hii hair very short 
O - C4it " e ““ 10), laving only so m uch is a small skull-cap would cover: he is 
^ person, and nf powerful frame; lie hai not (he Mahratta hooked nose with 
j_ but a straight well-shaped otte; he has a servant who never leaves hii 

«. withaciueat,' Muir, The Rttttiitef dx InttlUgnaDetriment, 11. jjj, 
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E™ framc ? ™ "°w decidedly a powerful one hk 

ZhWMjT ha 1 P^raly S(raight and well-shancd „ 0K . a 

MntSt C Tt", 0f ' ice - bm his "« ™d£ fa.™ 

his tcct k „ we „ e >' cs - He ^ J«t several of 
their own ^ - aV f odltfR who arc with him, and 

burf water d ™ j* f at> when U P m Cashmere, drinking the 

tce V h and “*■ ** m * *11 -■■■ 

did so^ because ! ^ ^ "“5“! ** WCarin g * beard, he replied, he 

on his WatK{Cnng 3bDUt " ■* ■**» *«> 4 ««*. 

right car » iffi^ V f" on thc W part of the lobe of hit 

also certain that h ””^1 ^ C j V' 1 tbr °ugh\ Major Davidson was 

in that laneuat? h ^ ^ rst0 °^ ^8M« for ‘on anything being said 
n that langoage he pneks up has attention at onj. 

‘mark of a small ^ ,V j ^ ur £ COfl a| Ajmete, noted that he had the 
phalanx of the 0 ^ c t ur “ n ft* interior portion of thc first 

mote than In If ^ °f die right foot’, thc cicatrix was *a little 

Sv obit " T h m Ien ^ and “ « «■* as a horse hair... 
made with a fen ° ’ P rccise ^ of mark that would be 

also * a small citron tW sharp ' polnr ! d bmour y’> ft«e was 
The prisoner k Tj , ^ of * e Iobc ->f right ear’. 

the publiAed d«™p “ roll ii" 1 ' CVCrr 10 

really hav^eouhe V fr ^ tilC P“* ol *“ Ff identity : ‘We 

commanding officer ,,M^Tj lnd<an St3tC5 » te jested the 
(achment at Ajmeie < t0 stren S tbfn ft* European de- 

Ceneral for LheStaKT^n^’ ^ ^ *** Agem ofthe Covernof- 
ment of India and k •. ^jpuuaa, sent a report to thc Govcm- 
‘ wide-spread intritn icrvcd , tb;U bc did not believe the story of the 
'gathering ofreS^ npmm Z for ***** in Rfjputana and the 
however, hj"™™ So P ,e of ttlc ’mutinous sot- 
leaders might be'in kf-* Cfn Pl D > l[n ‘-nt ”* s °me States and their 
added that Maior °V £ D * ^fitish territory’, Lawrence also 

, f " dM " had banned him that he found he 

r» IW.Jta. A. A.,. 
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hid 'expressed himself too stto ugly in wrid ng of the identity of the 
Nani*. although he felt ‘morally convinced’ dial he was the man. 

The weak spot in Major Davidson's argument was that ‘no one 
who had known [Nana] well had fully identified him This 
was also very much the reaction of the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces. They were anxious for further reports a bout the 
identity of the prisoner, and Davidson was asked to send photo- 
gtiphs 10 Dr. Cheek at Benares, Major Wroughton at Fyzabad 
and Captain Wallace at Meerut and to any other persons known 
to be intimately acquainted with die Nana. 1 The Government ot 
India directed that the prisoner should be brought to Gawnpoie 
and a report enclosing the result of attempts to identify him sub- 
nutted without delays 

The photographs taken of the alleged Nana did not please 
Davidson, He thought they were of poor quality and did not bring 
out the resemblance* The pictures did not "give the large round 
eye of die individual*, nor did they ^convey the intelligent expres¬ 
sion of his countenance, besides making him appear mote aged .* 
Wn after the photographs were circulated the Government ol the 
Narth-Western Provinces wrote to the Government of India that 
very little confidence was felt in die identity of the prisoner with 
Nana Sahib* Dr. Cheek and Mr. Court, who were well ac¬ 
quainted with the Nana, declared that the photographs bore no 
resemblance to him. 3 Dr* Cheek believed that one of the photo¬ 
graphs was the likeness of Baba Bhat, Nana s elder brother, whom 
he used to see weekly at Bithur. He said he should have picked 
DUt this picture as his from a hundred photographs* But he di 
not find Nana Sahib in any of the photographs p and when the 
prisoner arrived at Cawnpore Dr. Cheek did not "identify him in 
dchci voice, age, general appearance or special marks .* The pri- 
s °oer appeared to him ^apparently 15 years older! more common 
looking and darker than the Nana". This was in general agree 
mcnt with Court's view* Court, who was Inspector-General o 
' Fur. PoL pKy f Aug. 15(53 {1 i 8 )i 1 For. PqL Ppo. Aug. r 8 G* (1)■ 

’ For. Pol Pro* Ayg. m 3 (n 7 ). 

PoL Pro. A. Aug. iBtSj 
_ For. PoL Pro. A- Aug* 1(u S ), 

For. PdL Pro. A. Dcl *363 (39) ■ Nov. iifcj (4s) (i* 5 )- 
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wrj’n lc . H'i rb i whoTj-^; 

Mljo, Wrouchton ' ™' ltnrlk ** Ac prisoner rcicmblcd him.. 

'vmh.X? ** N “* weU . ««l *« Ac 

D, tZm i '“ WCT10 h“ ™*cMn of the Bithoor Nmf.> 

S ,' SstJfcrp®^ ?r “ C ^»"- » h ° - 

K w^T eraphi * ^ fCatUrCS ^ "t*T ««. 

(Baba fliiurr’l „ K* £°i Az,muI1 ^ Khan, nor Narco Pum 
Tltz }$ lS he thc Nana Ohondoo Punt', 4 

opportunidttof m Um ^ r Ki f In ^ jai) . s w ^° namraily had greater 
identify the nrit eetJn ^ ^ arta Sahib, but most of them failed to 
sSkLE? °o S r^ph.. Narayan Eao, too of 
to die prisoner n n ^ W ‘not the least doubt as 

«™Ti£3E? W - He •** ■■* ** latter ‘had 

that the Nana would be 1 ^ ****' *“ man has mnc; 

* fuller rounder *f* and 

breadths and « rt> c WiS U cr hy two or three fingers' 
Singh and ot k er ~j^ UK '£****& Sastri, Bhtkaji Pant, Chuni 
pxiLaT dtmi ° f Bithur *U «o recognize the 

**“ ^detice of Sergeant 
Nana at Meerut shonT 10 ** D f as °° nSl wllD constantly saw the 
spoken to him Wilt ^ oM ^ and had frequently 

hiVC w a *«* for 
He was convinced tbaAhe ^ ^ atTellcd <>ver a dancing girl, 
known persons werr irr ^ed person was Nana, for when 
looked up.* Of the rw e ' ltloll cd, the prisoner gave a Stan and 

Tewari had never seen ‘rh ^tT?* 0 h* d identified him, Dwarka 
never seen the teal Nana, but supposed the prisoner 

; £■ jjj pS a: no?; £J fiS ; Nov - ,!kii chx 

? 5*- p fL Pro. A. Feb. igAA,T' 1 Ihil 
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[o be Nana on the statements of other persons, and the magistrate 
ofCawnpore did not think Gaya Prasad, the other informer, to be 
a man of trustworthy character*; 'hopes of fame and reward' in¬ 
flamed his imagination and 'he too readily believed what he 

wished to be true’. 1 

The Press in India and in England at first shared the optimism 
of Major Davidson. On j August The Timer published an ex¬ 
tract from The Timer af India which said the 'news of the capture of 
Nam at Ajmcrc.., is well founded. It appears that he has been 
bulking in the Rajputana States during the last four months, 
while we have been supposing him to be hidden in the wilds of 
Nspal, It is said the prisoner has no wants, having several lacs of 
rupees at his command — an incidental corroboration of his 
identityOn the same day The Times observed in its editorial, — 
it«stated so positively as to be beyond doubt that Nana Saheb of 
bithoor... has been captured at Ajmere ,,. and is now a pris¬ 
oner awaiting his trial'. On 28 August it published a letter from 
Calcutta correspondent dated 23 July, which said, ‘official 
opinion in Calcutta is unanimous as to the identity of the man 
raptured in Ajmcrc with the fiend Nana Dhondoo Punt,’ The 
. beggar accompanying him 'has confessed that the suspected 
Prisoner is th e rea l Nana.* 

* U[ ] iS evidence unfolded itself, the newspapers found it 
" CU [ to maintain their enthusiasm and soon changed, their tone. 

■- Bombay Gazette wrote on 24 July, 'the man captured at 
'J mwe as the Nana of Bithoor has not yet been satisfactorily 
■<-. i.jutd.' The Calcutta correspondent of The Timer also wrote 

^ Au B U s L ‘opinions continue to be divided_The half of 

° f lndia whitrh is in Cakuttl consider that the 
™ been sec ^red while the other half in Simla, doubt 
0 fV ,c correspondent of the Timer aj India became more critical 

7 ^ e s * 0r y ^ be reported the arrival of the prisoner at Cawnpoic. 

^ Cons ^ na bIe commotion in the city at first, for it 
- ^ ICVW ^ f f |ir die coining prisoner is veritably the 
ut in a very few hours after he left the railway station that 
1 TWt * 

l86i: Fot ' Pro - A Nov - 1!6 5 (i*s); Dk. iSfi? (}*)- 

* Taml > 19 Aug, t&Sj. J The Tmes , 1 j Sepc iSaj. 
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excitemrnt had quite subsided. Hundreds of people to whom the 
person of Nana w as well known had seen the prisoner, and all dt- 
dared that he was nor the man. Among them art people who had 

nn iv ^ W n- l^ C ^ ana and * ome °f diem in constant attendance 
upon him at flithoor and elsewhere for yean before his flight*. The 

prisoner, however, appeared ro have been in Cawnport before, 
c WaS llll * 10Us > observant of faces around him, as if in search 
persons whom he recognized and who might perhaps recognize 
n ™' j ! C c | j r<ous scrutiny on his part was observable as he 
P ' * rough the station on his way from the railway to the 

to be tht. L M n ° S h t . r ' in ® Cr t0 Gawnpore i but that does not prove him 

M vf r n ° £ s ^ r T r ^ n S diat the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
° , t5lcm Provinces should have considered the case one of 
mistaken identity and ordered the release of the prisoner/ A. 

_ I, ^xj Jl *i CUI ’S'Commissiancr of Police in Bombay, did not 
rhi— , ^ 4dv * sed Government on the arrangements for 
P ° 1 1*, P r * Son€r > and he thought that the enquiry at 

ciee ^ ^ d n , ot ^ decme d to be complete. The discrepan- 
e prisoners appearance observed by the witnesses could 

viefirini/ ^ " n fj^ S,X year& °^ suc b A life with its vigils and 
r in sirudes would very much alter his appearance. 1 It would 

!^ - a , r complodon rough and dark’, a 'well-built stout 

• y rame ’ ai *d graceful figure* into one that is 

Fori ft 0I ^ ,un ' Tlu 5cular 1 lean, stooping, bent and ungraceful*. 
Sr t llg f* ?tis0ncr dld not give a proper account of 

sueeestrH fi C3USL r u ^ carcd 4t ^ight lead to his ruination*. He 
if he hf dU L 3 PaidQn m, $ ht beoft’ered to him 'on condition, 

unwise tor'l u™' dut hc makes *«"» -ho he is*. It was 
at rest i *** * P riSoner dll every doubt as to his identity was 

The oriL^^r n ° severa i unsatisfactory features in the case. 

bilirv that hf> k^T tf^ sccrc ^ v<? > aud there was more than a possi- 
a t mgs to hide. He stated that his name was Appa 

1 £«.’££ S' a'S*- ,Wl 0 «Kj»). 

■ w. 184] lisa); Forjftt, Our RM Dug** /»&, pp, rpcN- 
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Rim. lit was the son of Damodar, and bom at Neri neai Hllich- 
por, a village on the Wardha river 'washed away three years ago. 
He began a pilgrim's life when he was twelve years old- On 
enquiry it was found that there was ‘no such village as Neri on 
Wardah river, neither has any village been washed away on its 
banks within the last three years, in fact there was no village called 
Neri in the whole district’. ! Much ot what the prisoner had said 
was obviously untrue. This, however, did not prove that he was 
Nana Sahib, nor did it establish a link with him. The Govern¬ 
ment saw no reason to accept Forjctt’s suggestion. On 9 Novem¬ 
ber the magistrate of Cawnporc repotted that the person supposed 
to have been Nana Sahib had been released on that day. It did not 
look, he added, ‘as if he bad suffered from his imprisonment in 

Cawnporc jail .’ 1 

The excitement had hardly died down when another Nana 
was reported to have turned up in Me war. Coming so soon after 
th* Ajmere incident, this one hardly caused any enthusiasm. 
I'oputar imagination was glutted and it was felt that there could 
be too much even of the Nana Sahib mystery. 1 he EnglisbnitM m 
Calcutta wrote indignantly that the best way to stop the appear* 
anoe of pseudo Nana Sahibs would be ‘to hang pretenders on the 
strength of their own assertions*. The real Nana was either dead or 
in the hands of Jung Bahadur. The former was more probable, or 
die only reason for Jung Bahadur's keeping him alive would c 
the intention of playing him as a trump card ; but as a winning 
card Nana Sahib 'always was and will be, not worth playing 
but this was by no means the last to be heard of Nana Sa 1 
There were persistent rumours of his appearance. Argyll. Set re 
tary of State for India, evidently got died of such reports w cn e 
to Granville in May 1871, '1 often feel like handing over 
India to Nana Sahib and retiring from India. * Next year an 
1[ na2ing account of Nana Sahib’s arrest by Maharaja Sind ia was 

' F"r. Pol- Pm, A. Nov. 186} (t66). Dee. iSfij (!*)■ 
j Po j I’iv A. Dec. 186J (jS) (jfll- 

Muoitd in 7V Tow/, 11 Feb. 1864. , . , .1 q. 

Giotv/IL: Papers in die Public Record Office, London. I im ‘"debt* 1 
^ ur tins inJormittfjn. 
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flcwived from Gwalior, There is a prologue to the main story, 
which it is necessary to relate first. 

In the cold weather of tSje, Sindhia had visited Calcutta. 
W hile returning to Gwalior, he met Nana Sahib at Cawnpore 

and Bithur, and 3S a tokefl of his «<ecm to the heir of the last 

Peshwa and the traditional leader of the Maratha people, pre- 
sente im with a SzHnpatta, a sword with an appropriate appella¬ 
tion inscribed on it.* The outbreak of 1857 produced a rupture 
oeLwecii the two, and they had not met each other since then. 

n i re evening of u October 1S74, a letter said to be written 
oy Nana Sahib was brought to Sindhia. It said, ‘I have 
arrived at Gwalior after long continued suffering distress. While 
e * 11 y° ur an cestors were always obedient to and well- 
" isiers 0 mj ancestors, Relying on this and taking you as one of 
ami ],, I make no hesitation to put my head on your lap and 
eatc you to o as you think fit. I am helpless and friendless and 
so you may act as you like, f have to add nothing but a prayer lot 

your increased prospect' 

* CC0 " 1 P an j e d the bearer of the note and hastened to a 
Ur 1 0 wa hor where Nana Sahib was repotted to have been 
staying and met a frail looking person dressed as a monk. ‘I 
ould not let him know my motives,' Sindhia stated but ‘put him 

I Ch TT™ 5 ? WerC ^PF^pnate to his detection*. Sindhia then 
,c 1 im tc1 lis palace in the city, and after further examination, 
convmccd that he was 'without doubt the Nana Saheb 
□niI^Ri")k C “ r£ fftred to the previous meetings in Cawnpore 
convert J 1 * a ? l ' j C P r “ CnLa ^ on of the sword. Sindhia said 'the 

him* 1 j £. n at Cawnpore was remembered by 

him and brought back to my recollection'. 

G <Z l Osborne, Political Agent at 

him yi fi WW Q C j° ^ P^ 2Ct and the prisoner confessed to 

abouti in ,L Cr *| inCS all the particulars of his where - 

were msA ' * ^ he and his companions 

were made over to the British, * 

[l or l a \^ AN ™'*M«ry 

* Siudhu 1 , trodntt A '■ ^ WS1 iFIWttn'fr 

P pet Tcpciir tud when appidi ttid-fd [he p iseiia 
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The arrest of the alleged Nana Sahib was an unpopular 
measure. It was feared that there might be a general rising in sym¬ 
pathy with the prisoner* and military pickets were placed on the 
roads. In his address to the chiefs and officials on the Dussera 
day, Sindhia considered it necessary to justify his action, — ... 
tliis man was concerned in the wholesale massacre, which took 
place at Cawnpore, of Englishmen and their families whom he 
had promised to save. 

'Our internal dissensions ruined the State in 1844 but the British 
Government magnanimously spared it* It was again lost in 
r8j7-$& by the flame of mutiny spreading through it at the in¬ 
stance of the Luc Rao Saheb Fcshwa. It was saved once more by 
the Government acting upon its promise in the treaty that it will 
protect the State from external foes. 

H The Nana Saheb is an enemy of both Governments and was the 
originator of the mutinies. I therefore made him over to the 
Resident at Gwalior on the 22 nd instant* h[ 

It was considered advisable to remove the prisoner from Gwalior* 
and he was taken to Gawnporc. 3 His identification proved diffi¬ 
cult, as in the case of the ‘Ajmere Nana' ten years earlier. He soon 
retracted his confession* George Bernard, Surgeon-General at 
the Residency, who examined him on 30 October, observed that 
he was most anxious to disprove himself the Nana. Dn Bernard 
had seen Nana Sahib on several occasions at Cawnporc in 1856, 
but he had 'no recollection of him except that he was a young- 
looking man of the ordinary lightest brown complexion of the 
better class* of Indians. *1 know I could not recognise him now* 
The man 1 saw this morning was a slightly built rather delicate- 
looking Hindoo . .. lightish brown, deeply pitted with small pox 
un the checks and slightly all over the face . * * I do nor think his 
age caji be more tbaai 40. On the forehead are two small cicatrices 
of cuts, said to be with shoes thrown at him by his brother* , . . 
apparently in good health, intelligent, quick and willing to do all 
that is asked of him and rather alarmed as to be in his present 

shrew liinudf an KU fate on the ground and laid For God 1 sake don t + The 
Tmti r z Nov, 1874. ^ 

1 For- PoL A. Nov* 1*74 (74) (H)* 1 For Poi A K(W " W 
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position." The prisoner. however, produced a poor impression 
on a correspondent, 'a poor miserable object, thin and 

worn but With a bright eye and mouth which seems to have in it a 
perpetual laugh ... be he who he may, he has a lying face " 
iundma, however, had no doubt about his idenuty and he in¬ 
formed General Daly that Baba Aptc, a relation of Nana Sahib, 
ad recognized tire prisoner.’ The correspondent of The Times 
on 3 j October that the old man was as clear as before' 
an that Nana s nephew Una Bhat also recognized him, 'We 
ogee ier or i2 years. He is the Nana. I did not know him till he 
was dressed as a Mahratta Chief, but there could be no mistake." 

wo otervvii nesses struck a different note. Dr. Tresidderand 
Mowbray Thomson were directed by the Viceroy to come to 
Gwalior and identify Ac prisoner. The former did nor think that 
L. ^ ina _ ] b- The prisoner was much younger, 'not more 
than 33 year* of age. He had 'not the round face of the Nana and 
not rite Najia s eyes or expression'. His voice was also different.’ 
tb^KI omson noticed a scar on his forehead similar to that 

m h, Tf t ^ ’ Ut !? C not him 10 b £ dw man he was said 
L- C .TP rC j \ ^ana, he was so changed, being much 

Tfil Raided, With long unkempt hair, appearing a most 
iputa lc fellow, cringing and humble, and utterly dif ferent to 

. him m hk &*I « Bithoor.* Thomson suq- 
gested hat the prisoner m,gbt be 'shaved and dressed in the clothes 

, J ■ This was done and it 'changed his 

madc him •** Se what [ 

nu t t tr L- Bithoor was’. Thomson, however, did not 

Ln a ST h ' 5 mind; sdiU cann ° l B° So ^ as to swear he is that 
r , CJn sa ^ 15 likeness is extraordinary,* and the 'pre¬ 
sence of the scar a most strange coincidence'.* 

■ TV Tfflirr. Not. t 

The tBimpardcrifTf Tfc? 40,1 Bjji Rso'i daughic? 

(bugWi lunbind' 'TtT ti T i rr*?^ ^ d«enbed him u the 'bie Pnhwt" 
ipeetiela. the old mj'-i -J dranuoc, cooly putting nn hn 

(TV Timrc, is, On. IS7IT ^ prijonfr jnd uid. "ynu are die Nam".’ 

‘ F«* p'u. Not' T17T (H) Nofthhi fr f0r ' PaL T'iTT' 1874 ^ 

.. ■ I liw Coldrfl M i, 4 vlZ; wrote to Silisbuiy on 6 Nov. i47* 

COlQnd J-*by, who inclioo fo think the peV 
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General Daly had earlier observed, *the probabilities arc aU with 
SmdhisL If he has been deceived, the deception is remarkable* 
The withdrawal of the confession was probably ‘due to the belief 
ihat Sindhia would stipulate for his life*. 1 But as the Government 
probed more into the case it became apparent that there was some 
mistake. The Calcutta correspondent of The Times telegraphed on 
30 November. * public opinion grows daily more sceptical i Four 
days later, he telegraphed again, ^rhe Governmcm is satisfied that 
the Gwalior prisoner is not the Nana, Scindia admits he was 
mistaken/ 1 

Fitzpatrick, Secretary of the Legislative Department, who was 
placed in charge of the investigation summarized his findings in a 
tetter addressed to die Government or India on 15 December. The 
most important witness was Sindhia f who no doubt believed that 
the man he arrested was Nana Sahib. Fitzpatrick said, the truth 
is His Highness never professed to recognise the prisoner as Nana. 
From the knowledge displayed by the prisoner of the circum¬ 
stances of the interview in rf!S7 P and from the details of the 
conversation, he inferred that he must be the Nana. The cir¬ 
cumstances of a sword *,. having been presented must of necessity 
have been known to several persons besides the Natia p and any¬ 
one designing to personate the Nana would have little difficulty 
in obtaining a knowledge of it* Mowbray Thomson was not sure 
about the identification, but he found the likeness tmraordinary. 
His evidence was no doubt ^above suspicion. but he seems to 
have seen Nana Sahib only twice and had no occasion to come 
in contact with him. His memory of Nana Sahib had grown so 
faint that in 1862 he thought that he would not be able to recog¬ 
nize him. The mark which he noticed on the forehead of the 
prisoner was *ait accidental coincidence * 

Baba A pie, who was so very definite in the beginning, was not 
certain later on, and ‘considerably modified his statement . He 
said he *saw the prisoner only from a distance and was ill at the 

on® u the Nana: but his evident* k worth vciy hide, for be had only the ford of 
■leqtuimaiiK with (he hhna that a subaltern has with a K aji nw cJmonmcntL - - - 
(Northbrook—Salisbury Gfltrcipandcnrk) 

* Fpr, Pal A* Nov. t* 74 f*S) * itr I** 1 Dee.5 Dec- ***> 
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?£* J h / nC /^ cw , Una Bba » withdrew what he had stated 
. r f [h f thc P m ™ was like die Nana, particularly 
3bouc the forehead. Only D a da Bhat clung to his former belief 

“* “ P r nC : W1S Nana Sahib - ^ a <*mpts “> fft 4 direct 
suremeiu from him failed and Fitzpatrick was inclined to regard 
nis evidence wrth suspicion, 

that tt™ V *- Cre [V ’ !;riI i >- s f vcn other witnesses, some of whom said 
.L . l C pnWner , Ookc ^ b he Nana Sahib, though they all agreed 
/-.i C W Ji ? Dt c man * The list included men like Dr. Norman 
Chavers. John Power, judge of Moradabad, Musa mat Adlaof 
Cawnporc, Narayan Rao of Bithur and Kesho Rao Vaid, 
p ysjcun to Nana, Dr. Chavets shared Dr. Trcsidder’s view' that 

*fartf!r; 0n k WaS f* Ucb y° Un S a '* not more than about thirty-live, 
.1 1 >C CJn E jhc utmost limit.' Fitzpatrick pointed out some 
1 flCt ■ ngruities also. It was well known that Nana Sahib used 
_ ^ pstticu ar type of car-rings known as bbik halt, which 

such i ^ f mark * n tbe u PP Cr r im of his ear. But no trace of 
l j ' ma , r on mos * minute examination with lenses 
y-j y C 1 i n tbc P r ^ oner -’ On the evidence of Kesho Rao 
t j . f a ”- a lb , ba< * ^stained a considerable loss of tissue by 
sicn if jf * l iIulcni d * C3S *’’ *e prisoner showed ‘no 
resemblin' 1 ™ 1 ^ crw J tn this way’. His handwriting bore no 
the 1 rrt CC r' J handwriting of Nana Sahib, The signature on 
difTcrcn^r Sind r ia not e criUm f- It was ‘altogether of a 
mcnr n r h ^ MtCI ffDm . lhc signature of the Nana on the Govern 

write the M^^hi ^ C ° Uld <ncilhcr Iad mt 

Gwalinr c* P^ 100 ^ Was confined within Sindhia's palace in 
of a wcalrh" ” r ■ ° bservc ^ tbat 'some of his habits characteristic 
1 in his transaction’. This 

Tie Thrift \ ' I1 'l j e S encT al impression. The correspondent of 
Da h ZLt^ u m “ * “*«** ob i CCT - General 

cont^d fv a P T? na W “ like) X «■ ^ « he himself 
came from the ^ Cnn ®;&kcer and from his accent, probably 
hi* ’appearance ° U j Fi ^patrick also found that 

son rf I= i D ^. rank \ op speaking’ indicated a 'pa' 

in life. He concluded that the attempt to 
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identify the prisoner with Nina Sahib had utterly failed. The name 
of the prisoner was Jumna Das p and not one of the witnesses had 
positively declared the man juntna Das to be the Nana , 1 
The Government of India concurred entirely with Fitzpatrick's 
bindings.' From the evidence it is not perhaps possible to come 
to any other conclusion. But one may have an unhappy feeling 
that there are certain loose ends in the story. What could be the 
motive of the prisoner when he claimed to be Nana Sahib before 
Sindhia and also before the Political Agent a few hours later, 
when ‘he did not refuse to his being Nana Peihwa and confessed 
all what he did':’ The suggestion that he made up a story ‘under 
the influence of hunger and drugs’ is a shade too thin. Sindhia 
wrote to the Viceroy on 31 October, 'there would be no man in 
the world who could throw off his life at risk without any pur¬ 
pose.’* Daly suggested that the prisoner believed that Sindhia 
‘would stipulate for life and when it proved otherwise , considered 
it wise to withdraw his statement . 1 Sindhia said almost the same 
thing when he wrote to the Viceroy about the middle of Novem¬ 
ber, ‘nothing is more valuable than life .. * hence it is not sur¬ 
prising in contradiction to his former statement [he] now denies 
his personality ,' 6 The correspondent of The Timer considered two 
explanations which were apparently suggested 10 him m India. 
One was that the 'genuine Nana was at Gwalior at the time of the 
arrest and he put forward this man, one of his followers, as a kind 
of feeler 10 rest Scindia. The other was that Sindhia ‘did actually 
arrest the real man, but finding Colonel Willoughby Osborne 
declined to pledge the British Government to spare the prisoners 
life, substituted an impostor before any European had seen him . 
The second explanation was dismissed as groundlss ut it was 
considered possible that there may be something in the fitsr’ 
General Daly shared this view, ‘I think the inference is... the 
Nana is still alive and that the prisoner was sent to test the 

1 The GcaUttfii+r. Supplement. 1 Jan- 1*731 F«- Vol A. 1*74 ( a 7K 
The T 7 m m. ij Nov. 1*75- 

a Tbt Goztta offdiff. Supplement. 2 Jin. i *73 

t ** A ' NOV ‘ ,,74(e7) ‘ 1 For.Pol A. i*74<*5)- 

* Fot. PoL A. Dec. 1*74 (js)* * ^ i«7J- 
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Northbrook wrote to Salary 

Reflation III f J 4 ^ **, would be 'detained undo 

some further i f° * S / 1 “ t dmc ^ on K cr in °rdcr to obtain 

some turd „ tnformatioo as ,o his antecedent?/ 

^rTndr^ 5 /^' 1121 Nana Sahib was was shared by 
findine: him Pagination was not tired of 

ZZfc ^ ° f *e 

Nana Sahib ^ ^ newspaper at Indore published a rumour that 

SSSu^r^ T* !ndil « R“»“" arm)F.ind 
Ciar' Th mnrC * “ atba empire ‘dirough the auspices of the 
mo“«, “ “ d “ 'pTCpt&ly nflraedrade and 

who had lived ' ^ / R 1891 a Sa ^ tI namc ^ Puran 

roused the «,«*" r ^ Ur ^ 0r more tban thirty y«rc, suddenly 
Sahib for u W PJC -? n ° f ^ C PoIiticd Hc 'may be Nana 

for the services i™** ^ ln ^ arm cd the Government, and asked 
be kept under°^h ™8S«<cd chat the man should 

bUt th[ C »—» « - *- 

considerable g “ v B""ichi of India had undergone 

1894 Lord EW ^ ® f3 Ua ?^ bccatnc evident. On 14 August 
of a matJ 3( 'l 111 Setrrta ty of State about the arrest 

Viceroy was vexed ^ CovcTnment of Bombay. The 
studiously endeavour 7 iudlorlljcs jri Bombay ‘have 

was a wrong policy [0 ' “_" P “ S In thc dark ’ *" d thought it 

the Mutiny. In a W f to r P 7 °" on Sus P lclon 10 Jon S ** 
August Lord FIm arns ; ^ Governor of Bom bay, on n 
mcti dlfficif^rd^r^ h “ 'There mu/be im- 

and ‘supposing that 77/'^ * man after an interval of 37 years' 

made our what is to followT T T ° f ' d ™ dficatJon * 
What would ccrtainlv h„ j *' ' j. wlut ch2f £ c we try him.' 
body 

fram hu -*"■ - *. 

1 Alwiaei ofdn r/J l / l ^^T , '“ k T' Slll ^n'CWtpcndcncc. 

'*».** 17.-9. ,f *' C”.ool of*. Co«m»-Cei,ail 
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sympathised with the sufferers [is] that he should be tried for 
murder. I am told that it is practically certain that no sufficient 
evidence could now be adduced for any Court to convict of 
murder. He could be tried for treason, but if convicted on this 
charge, do you suppose public opinion would permit the execu¬ 
tion of a man after an interval of 37 years? If he was executed the 
Natives would say* and I think with some justice* that he was 
really put to death for a crime we could noc prove, and if he was 
not executed we should view the indignation of those whose 
feeling would not be bound by the intricacies of legal evidence* 
Wc shall certainly be accused of weakness if not worse, and we 
should suffer in the estimation of Anglo-Indians and Natives 
alike. 

* There is the further consideration what we could do with the 
man if convicted and not executed. I presume wc should send 
him to the Andamans but wherever he was, he would be a centre 
to whom the disaffected could look and his existence would be 
the origin of intrigues. 

'To sum up the whole in a sentence* I think this is eminently 
a case of ^heads you win* rails I lose'.. - - An identification, 
whether it foiled or succeeded, would stir passions which it is I 
believe the primal) 1 object of everyone of us concerned in the 
Government of India * * * to allay/ 

The Secretary of State agreed with the Viceroy s opinion and 
considered that his letter to the Governor of Bombay was a wise 
and statesmanlike revie w r of the position and all its difficulties and 
possibilities ’* 1 

The interest in Nina Sahib died down, and a for more exciting 
event in 1B95 failed to revive it. It was at a small tow n about thirty 
miles from Rajkot that an old man in the dress of a mendicant 
was found pestered by children. He did not appear quite right in the 
head and was placed in the local jail during die night for his own 
safety* Next morning the young English police officer who w*as in 
charge was told that the old man ‘claimed to be Nana Sihcb and 
appealed to the protection of Jung Bahadur, who was then dead . 

1 Elgin Pjpsn to die Indu Office Ubniy. (Hlgm to Fowler, 14 Aug. 1S94: 
Elgin to Harm, 11 Aug. 1)94 ; Fowler to Elgin. 1 1 Oei. 1S94)- 
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In his sleep he also ‘spoke of Nepal and claimed that if he had hi, 
rights he would be the P«hW. Some marks on his body ah, 
resembled those m Nam Sahib's description. The young officer 
in cxdtemcnr telegraphed to Calcutta: 'Have arrested Nana 

ait i. ire instruction.* The reply must have terribly disap- 
pointc im It said, Release at once.' The Government was tired 
ot hearing of Nana and decided to put an end to all speculations.' 

1 he ghost was laid at last. The case of the ‘Gwalior Nana’ in 
1874 was the last to call for the serious attention of the Covent- 
menr. But stones about Nana Sahib continued to be reported 
Irom abroad. A representative of the Daily Mail in Constantinople 
relied a story tha, during the outbreak at Cawnpote Nana Sahib 
had added to hts harem' a young girl, Alice Clayton, the ‘daughter 
u i rms Captain . She lived with him for twenty years and 
(icEi tr,ivc td with him io Mecca* where they lived (or twenty* 

°i V tV ^ Cn * n ^° nstam i™pfc for ten years, where shf 
e story seems extraordinary. There was no Clayton 
among the ist of the dead or survivors at Cawnporc, and all 
attempts y c Government of India to trace any European woman 
^it t e ugitive Nana Sahib in Nepal ended in failure. Another 
oi.tcc a so reported that in the seventies Nana Sahib was in 
. ^ n . the Hindustanis in Stamboul believe that 

the Nana is in Mecca, and talk about it, as if there was not the 

® tT m 11 * ^ 0Ul ‘ ^ ne infotmant claimed to have ‘himself 
w:en the Nana (or some one believed to be die Nana)’ in Mecca, 
in hebruary rS 7 s; and ‘for the last five or six years’. He was a ‘tall, 

verv rT" L^ tC mjtl * ^ ctwecn 6o and 70 yean of age,* 'neither 
r’ /Vo'" VCr ^' ^ r * * ^ W4s sometimes said that he was a 
Delhi ° i? 0 ? ^ ctoZc 1 descendant of the Emperor of 

British rukiiHndkaj^* ^ WCTC P^ inn * n 6 the overthrow of 

W “ v C ! lcn 1 rfie subsequent fare of Nana Sahib? Did he 
India- \t r ' V ^ ' ** J Un g Bahadur said, or did he return to 
emi«an 0 ? ^present near Sindhia's palace at Gwalior while his 
. w cing arrested? It is perhaps difficult to believe in 

J ^ j£ s * *****" 
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the picture of an ageing Nana Sahib wandering in the Middle 
East with his English wife. But any of the other suggestions is 
possible* and the reader may easily be tempted to believe that Nana 
Sahib was actually seen at Rajkot in 189$* w Landon so ably 
describes him* "old* discredited„ half-witted»*. still claiming 
the horrible honour of being himself/ It would have been a more 
fitting end to his strange career. The historian has his limitations 
and is tied down to his facts. But it is a comforting thought that 
sometimes Clio takes a baud and writes a story beyond the scope 
of the chronicler of facts. 
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m rf C J 0SSltry °f Q * ll <xpM Angh'InAkn Wtris mi 
rbTitses (London, 1903), 

* J fjjj*"* applied in Anglo-Indian families, by both 

r 0 ?-r^j. ai ', na “ vr<?s * tQ T ^e children, often in the plural 
fonn bfal 0£ (fe == folic).* Hobson and Jobson 

, Hfre a double plural has been used. 
osdmaib: a rogue. 

book ^°° k ’ °^ er: recommended as a text 

book to European office* in Indian army. 

bahts; more correctly, bbais t brothers. * 

*1“^ of , hem P> ™hcd, mixed with other ingredients and 

1 * 3 * f ? * Y df ° rm 1h * 3 dfai 

for ends V* °^ spoa ^ sanctity; literally a barbing plat 
" rccf i^ k ^ water. 
ffJ&anr^ 1 ^ or P r ' v aic servant, generally wears a badi;c or plate 
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tbilms: secretary. 

^yw/4. cooking place 

India 1 ** t *° mi ^ CS; measurc varies in different parts of 
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itmm used in various senses: minister in charge of finance and 
judiciary, chief minister of an Indian State, also chin omcer 
of an establishment. 

&aU: {M) lentils, strictly split peas. 

holy : a litter. 

iW: to run, to race. 

/j(frirf; deputy auditor. 

mrajalwala: one who brings or keeps water of the Ganges. 
jW. a landing place or steps leading to the water in a nver or a 

tank, also a mountain pass. 
gbet: clarified butter, used for cooking in India. 
ffldWfl; warehouse. 
goUbposh: spray for rose water. 

£ >lonkz: gunner. 
gomotta: agent. 

gadder; throne or a seat of eminence. 
guru preceptor or teacher. 

harkm: a courier or a spy. , , T j- 

bavildat: 4 a non-commissioned officer (Sepoy) o , , 

artny. subordinate ro the Snbahda./ also u«d m■ 
an 'officct in a fort’, 'subordinate revenue officer d “"' 

fowM: 'a chait or framed seat carried by an elephant. Hobs 

and Jobson, 

iajir: from Persian/* (place) and ga (taking). 

'Literally the pita An assigtimetit of the govern- 

ment shar/of the produce of a portion of land to an indivi 
dual.' One kind was called ‘bodily or personalbeing 
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jemadar: *a native Subaltern officer secon to l e 

Wilson. 
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the PcS J| wa or other Maratha prince, who was cspccullv 
^.crunc wit ne management of their private receipts and 
disbursements, or other persona] interests.' Wilson, 
torn, screen made of kbur t a kind of grass (ettivtr) ; placed 

l ■ r °j * i 1 oon ai:d Endows and sprayed with water 
rings down the temperature in the room. 

T;’ an ° f fficcr ia ch ^ of a police outpost, exercised the 
po wen of a magistrate* 

{"*» r nd or *«p*aelc for water. 

M/? (jW) ; iQOpOQO. 

flWMjflfl. a banker or merchant, a creditor. 

NKJfw: European woman (mmsahib). 
mMbie: Muslim religious and learned man. 
mazumdar: auditor and accountant, 

nachhatrT C \' ti3I \\* ** Icac / ier -A- r *bic, Persian or Urdu languages. 

bterally star; here auspicious planet' is meanL “ * 
^r^d.nce usuJiv performed by women. 
itnlU (also nulla) : a ditch or stream. 

W ^°ji WCan a turban (pagri), an Tndtan, as 

Men W t h Wh ° WCJfS a hai ’ a Eur <=F^- 

before and°h k ^ for travelling in, with a pole projecting 
men 'ut ltld i W |* IC ^ ls borne on the shoulders of 4 or 6 

men Hobson and jobson. 
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Pulton; platoon. 

F™ns. acts a, a jury or a court of 
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patwsri: village accountant. 
petnis: cash keeper. 
puja ; worship, 

sadhu: a mendicant, literally an honest man. 
rated: a document, a patent or a deed of grant, 
ref/: also spelt suttee. A Hindu woman who burnt herself on the 
pyre of her dead husband; also used to describe this custom. 
sbastras: ancient religious books of the Hindus. 
sow ft {sowar) ; a horseman. 

sUba: province; sometimes used in the sense o! Subedar, a 
governor. 

subedor: *a native officer in the Company’s army holding a rank 
equivalent to that of Captain under the European officers. 
Wilson. It also means a governor or a viceroy in the Mughal 
times. 
tal: a lake. 
teen: three, 
feer; thirty. 

tarn: ‘a belt of marshy and jungle land which runs along the toot 
of the Himalaya north of the Ganges. Hobson and jobson. 
thtta: police outpost. 

tbanadar: officer in charge of a police outpost. 
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